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\W e live in an age of anticipatory dread. Whether growing up or 
getting ahead, we're conditioned to believe that faster is better, time 
is money, and danger lies in falling behind. Updates flourish in such a 
climate, whether in software, a makeover, or an online profile change. 
Update Available: The Algorithmic Self looks at this future-oriented 
compulsion and the growing automation of human consciousness in an age 
of artificial intelligence. Increasingly people turn to online technology for 
health, wealth, and happiness, along the way unconsciously making 
changes and compromises. Behind many of these transactions lie yearnings 
to get more out of life, often amplified these days by feelings of lack or 
impending loss. Network computing offers instant connections and 
enhanced capacity, with processing power serving as both means and 
metaphor. Enabling the update impulse is an emerging “algorithmic self” 
resulting from near-total immersion in information technology. By 
dictionary definition, an algorithm is a “step-by-step procedure for solving a 
problem or accomplishing some end, typically within an automated 


system." In the current moment, many people find themselves more than 


ever entangled with algorithmic operations or communications in everyday 
life. It isn’t a human being telling you to update your password. Instead you 
get what software designers term a "nudge." Until recently, algorithmic 
operations were assumed to be objective. While less naive today about big- 
data marketing and social media high jinks, most people nevertheless 
remain unaware of how algorithms affect nearly every aspect of everyday 
life. Most of us know full-well that a computer is suggesting that next 
Amazon purchase, but not that algorithms now manage nearly all aspects of 


health care, education, business, and government. 
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Introduction 


Update Available: Expecting the Worst 


It's an understatement to say that this is an age of speed. Whether growing 
up or getting ahead, we're conditioned to believe that faster is better, time is 
money, and danger lies in falling behind. Updates flourish in such a climate, 
whether in software, a makeover, or an online profile change. Habitual 
novelty-seeking demands the latest of everything, as people chase a future 
always just beyond reach. Acceleration now shapes institutions and entire 
societies, imbuing populations with a hunger for anything new or improved. 
But at the end of day, many updates promise more than they can deliver, 


functioning, as they do, as stand-ins for time itself. 


Update Available: The Algorithmic Self looks at this future-oriented 
compulsion and the growing automation of human consciousness in an age 
of artificial intelligence. Increasingly people turn to online technology for 
health, wealth, and happiness, along the way unconsciously making 
changes and compromises. Behind many of these transactions lie yearnings 
to get more out of life, often amplified these days by feelings of lack or 


impending loss. Network computing offers instant connections and 


enhanced capacity, with processing power serving as both means and 


metaphor. 


Enabling the update impulse is an emerging “algorithmic self” resulting 
from near-total immersion in information technology. By dictionary 
definition, an algorithm is a “step-by-step procedure for solving a problem 
or accomplishing some end, typically within an automated system."[1] In 
the current moment, many people find themselves more than ever entangled 
with algorithmic operations or communications in everyday life. It isn’t a 
human being telling you to update your password. Instead you get what 
software designers term a "nudge." Until recently, algorithmic operations 
were assumed to be objective. While less naive today about big-data 
marketing and social media high jinks, most people nevertheless remain 
unaware of how algorithms affect nearly every aspect of everyday life. 
Most of us know full-well that a computer is suggesting that next Amazon 
purchase, but not that algorithms now manage nearly all aspects of health 


care, education, business, and government. 


If time is money, then algorithms are its loan sharks, mechanically 
hooking customers on hopes of a better tomorrow. Perfectly suited to the 
immediacy of algorithmic systems, updates pulse through networks of 
every variety, along the way attaching to users' thoughts and expectations. 
The ubiquity of algorithms has a normalizing effect, making update 
impulses so commonplace that they escape notice. Put another way, 
algorithms aren't only influencing the external world around us. 
Algorithmic logic (and its prioritization of certain information) now 


structures the way we think, imagine, and see our own lives. When people 


jokingly report their "addictions" to TikTok or Instagram, nobody worries 
that it’s a real problem. In a similar way, new versions of software are so 
welcome by users that many set devices to automate the process. Rarely, if 
ever, do users ponder how apps have changed their behavior, altered their 


priorities, or distorted their relationships. 


Algorithmic systems are hardly objective. Information is fed into them 
through processes that include and exclude. Such systems favor certain 
outcomes over others, often giving preference to specific kinds of users and 
groups. More importantly, the logic and criteria of algorithms generally are 
hidden from those affected, even as software designers refine ever more 
sophisticated user surveillance and "predictive analytics."[2] We may be 
happy with the reminders from smart watches to "move" or "breath," but 
not so much when it sells our data to a corporation. These invisible 
functions are akin to the conditioning effect once termed “false 
consciousness,” but even more pernicious in the way they infect the 
unconscious. In a profound sense, the algorithmic self is hardly a “self” at 


all — but instead increasingly an amalgam of programmed templates. 


Update Available looks at these issues from five perspectives, each 
represented by a book section: "Updating the Self" explores personal 
identity in update culture, discussing popular notions of self-improvement, 
happiness, and the good life. Noting the prevalence of "deficit" models in 
many improvement programs, which focus on fixing problems, the section 
advocates "asset" based alternatives for enhancing one's strengths. 
"Updating Ability" applies these ideas in the practical contexts of the digital 


classroom and the automated workplace, critically examining often-hidden 


effects of data, algorithms, and artificial intelligence. "Updating the Body" 
addresses impulses to improve or "perfect" health, fitness, and personal 
appearance in an image-based culture of selfies, social media updates, and 
game avatars. Increasingly, the idealized bodies people seek are impossible 
for anyone to achieve. "Updating Power" takes these matters further, 
examining prosthetic enhancements to extend bodily capacity beyond 
conventionally defined "human" limits, as well as the extension of life 
itself. "Updating the World" questions the "human" as the measure of all 
things in world history, suggesting a revision of global priorities premised 


on sustainability and interconnection. 
Updating the Self 


Neuroscientists call the brain an “anticipation machine” because it spends 
so much time predicting the future.[3] It does this by piecing together past 
experiences to build scenarios of expected outcomes, in a process that 
reinforces itself as predictions come true. But of course things don't always 
come true, creating uncertainty and wreaking havoc on the anticipation 
machine. In mild cases this expresses itself in a sense of worry that things 
might go wrong. But pile up a lot of bad experiences and you end up 
expecting the worst, in what psychologists call "anticipatory dread."[4] 
While this can be a healthy process in buffering the shock of negative 


events, it also can spiral into a harmful sensation of crisis. 


Recent research has a lot to say about the anticipation machine's 
relationship to the update impulse. Visions of the future don't spring from a 
vacuum, but link to objects, expected outcomes, or something we think we 


want. This desiring process applies to just about everything, whether it’s a 


slice of pizza or the admiration of others. But here's the fascinating part: 
Getting things is less powerful than wanting them. That new pair of jeans 
might bring a thrill. But soon comes the yearning for another purchase. 
Neuroimaging reveals that "wanting" and "liking" occur in different parts of 
the brain, with the former more strongly active than the latter. Contrary to 
common wisdom, motivation isn't influenced by animalistic hungers and 
drives. What gets people going is the imagination, which is why advertising 


favors feelings over facts. 


The dominance of wanting affects all manner of everyday attitudes and 
behaviors: from consumer preferences, to competitive impulses, to the urge 
for self-improvement.[5] So powerful is this desiring mechanism that it 
makes people yearn for things with no benefit. This helps explain America's 
addictive consumerism, as well as why money and achievement bring so 
little joy. It’s why some people eat to the point of obesity or keep doing 
things they don’t like. This anticipatory brain function goes a long way in 
explaining the enjoyment people get from the future-oriented practice of 
updating themselves or their possessions. Pleasure comes from the update 


process itself. 


Philosophers have pondered behaviors like updating within a general 
"will to improve." Such thinking dates to the Latin term conatus, translated 
as “a directed effort, natural tendency or striving.”[6] Largely based on 
observations of the natural world, conatus was seen as universal inner force 
that maintained the existence of living entities. Romantic era thinkers 
gravitated to the notion of a loosely defined life force within all matter, 


inhering in animals and plants as well as phenomena like gravity and 


waterpower. This life force could be movement toward life enhancement or 
a way from something threatening. Eventually some philosophers even used 


conatus to explain social and political movements. 


These many forms of conditioning come together in conceptions of “the 
good life,” seen by many as the reward one gets for working hard, obeying 
rules, and living virtuously. Definitions of the good life often refer to 
abundance, like “a life of luxury, pleasure, or comfort” or one that is 
“simple, healthy, and morally pure.” [7] Discussions of the good life date to 
the ancient Greek concept of eudaimonia, a word commonly translated as 
“happiness."[8] Eudaimonic happiness was seen as an aspirational state that 
individuals could achieve by demonstrating authenticity and morality in the 
eyes of the divine. Enlightenment philosophers later limited eudaimonia to 
a reasoned control of human passions.[9] Christian theologians gave 
happiness a moral character as a benefit dispensed by God to the virtuous. 


In modern capitalistic societies happiness is equated with wealth 


The key philosophical point is that happiness must be earned — either by 
making money or through self improvement. Common throughout the 
western world, this view of happiness is especially strong in the U.S., with 
its "pursuit" spelled out in the nation's founding declaration. Put another 
way, happiness can be sought but never is guaranteed or universally 
enjoyed. As a substance is short supply, happiness is an incentive for certain 
conditioned behaviors. It is a promise of a future state of mind, rarely 
recognized in the present. This peculiar and somewhat limited view of 
happiness has become a central pillar of American society, accepted as a 


norm and part of the nation's value system. 


Happiness is a main driver of update culture. Americans measure time in 
happy days and happy hours, singing Happy Birthdays over Happy Meals. 
Indeed, entire new categories of consumer culture have appeared to fill 
hunger for happiness, because, as Mad Men's Don Draper famously put it, 
"Advertising is based on one thing: Happiness." Hence, Coca-Cola beckons 
us to "Open Happiness" as Trident offers "A Little Piece of Happy" in what 
the advertising industry now terms "joy marketing." Little wonder that such 
promotions find traction at a moment when 95% Americans say they want 
more joy in their lives.[10] So of course Reddi-Whip would promise to 


"Unleash the Joy" as MacDonald’s says "I'm Lovin It." 


With happiness the anticipation machine of the brain really kicks in. 
Today’s fast-paced life takes a toll on the good life — and particularly on 
happiness — because the sense of well-being is tied directly to one’s 
outlook toward the future. Most people think about the possibility of 
happiness far more than they experience it, so that happiness functions as a 
goal linked to certain objects, situations, and social relationships. This 
anticipation can be so powerful in daily life that it can cause anxiety, 
especially when “true happiness” doesn’t match expectations. The result 
can be an anxious sense of self-doubt that one isn't appreciating something 
pleasing to others, that perhaps something is wrong in oneself.[11] The 
trick, of course, is figuring out how to make space for happiness, because 


happy moments require a temporary suspension or repression of worry. 


In recent decades happiness has gained an entire mental health movement 
to support it. Rising in popularity in the early 2000, the field of "positive 


psychology" disrupted decades of illness-based therapeutic practice pushing 


happiness as a universal cure-all.[12] Rather than treating problems in a 
conventional "deficit-based" approach, positive psychology employed 
"strength based" methods to increase mindfulness, wellness, and healthy 
habits. In the years since its introduction, positive psychology has lent a 
quasi-scientific legitimacy to once-fringe practices now widely practiced, 
such as meditation, massage, and yoga. Significantly, positive psychology 
deemphasized the role of clinicians and therapists by focusing on the "self" 
in personal betterment. The program recommended individualized activities 
like journaling, goal setting, and creative hobbies, with a clear message was 


that "you" are responsible for your own happiness.[13] 


Creating spaces for happiness drives much of update culture — most 
obviously in multi-billion dollar "self-help" industry. Estimated at a 
whopping $270-billion next year, self-improvement seems everywhere 
these days: podcasts, phone apps, books, workshops and courses, YouTube 
videos, exercise programs, fitness equipment, spas, gym memberships, diet 
regimes, natural foods, nutritional supplements, motivational speakers, 
workshops, courses, meditation programs. This focus on the self not only 
distracts from structural inequity, but it also pits neighbor against neighbor 
in a competition for the good life. The impulse to fix the self means leaving 
others behind, ignoring their plight, and abandoning any impulse of 


common struggle. 


The very idea of self-help is anticipation-oriented in that it asks people to 
imagine a future self, and then try to become that self. It should go without 
saying that most people fail in this effort because the update they seek takes 


more than clicking a button or buying a product. The tragic reality is that 


many of the things that truly make people unhappy are beyond their control. 
Job insecurity, economic uncertainty, entrenched prejudice and 
discrimination — these are the impediments to the good life. Yet since the 
early days of industrial capitalism, individuals have been convinced that if 
they don't make enough money or find their way to the American Dream, 
the problem lies within their own incompetence or lack of will. With just a 
little more effort or work on the "self" things will be better, people are told. 
And in one final irony, the very term "self-help" itself is a misnomer in that 
such programs invariably entail guidance from another person or group. In 
this sense, the concept of self-help often devolves into a form of conformity 


or submission. 
Updating Ability 


"Automatic Updates" allow technologies to update themselves, often 
without human notice or permission. Laptops, iPhones, and Teslas do it, as 
well as "smart" devices like health monitors, activity trackers, thermostats, 
lighting fixtures, and security systems networked via the growing internet- 
of-things. While this is not the type of robotic self-enhancement some 
thought could overtake humanity, it is a good example of how technology is 
creeping further into collective consciousness and transforming humanity in 
the process. People allow automatic software updates in the interest of 
efficiency, but rarely with full knowledge of the changes being made. 
Insignificant as this might seem for a household device, it supports a larger 
atmosphere of automated decision-making and the incursion of 
technological thinking into human subjectivity itself. The emerging 


"algorithmic self" defines itself more by efficiency and utility than anything 


else. It reduces everything to a pattern or formula, most commonly in the 


service of economy. 


Already this is happening in schools and colleges, from admissions 
algorithms and tracking applications, to campus surveillance and exam 
proctoring. Online education further extends the automation of daily life 
that has been occurring in the workplace for decade. From the early days of 
industrial mechanization to the present work-from-home era, technology 
has been a mixed blessing for employees. Given the ubiquity of computers 
in nearly every kind of work, technology is no longer a machine "external" 
to the task, but now something "internal" to the job as DocuSign, Excel, 
Outlook, QuickBooks, and Zoom have become household names. Beyond 
this, the line between hardware and software is blurring even further in 
today's uber-automated factories and online fulfillment centers, where 


computer workstations serve to monitor, evaluate, and even fire them. 


School introduces students to the algorithmic self as perhaps nothing 
else, indoctrinating them into a lifelong pursuit of improvement and 
evaluation. But that's just the tip of the pedagogical iceberg. Many kids 
experience institutionalized schooling as an abrupt departure from comfort 
of home to the competitive arena of classroom, with a "hidden curriculum" 
silently conveyed: conformity to norms, obedience to authority, and the cost 
of failure. Everything is presented as a process of continuous development 
— or updates — with success at school a rehearsal for adult life. The hidden 
curriculum is never acknowledged, let alone challenged. Just like work, 
American K-12 schools are largely governed by individualism, materialism, 


and the quest for more. 


Students internalize this improvement mandate update before they hit 
high school. By the time college applications are due, anxiety levels can run 
out of control, since a four-year degree affects income for a lifetime. 
Students start plotting their admissions Hunger Games early on, polishing 
transcripts and doing anything they can to get good grades. Today's students 
apply to an average of 10 schools each, increasing overall applications by 
22% in the past year alone.[14] To handle this avalanche of applications, 
schools are updating admissions with automated systems. While the 
applicant side of this has been well publicized, what's going on inside the 
admissions office is still a mystery. Proprietary algorithms determine things 
like likelihood to enroll and willingness to pay, for example. Even less 
known are tendencies of AI analytics to make prejudicial judgements along 


the way. 


"Imagine being rejected from a university or advised out of your major 
because you’re Black, or a woman, or a first-generation college student. 
Imagine learning that these decisions were made by predictive analytics 
software that you can’t object to or opt out of." With these words Shea 
Swauger began a recent piece in the Washington Post, explaining that "Just 
over a decade ago, this seemed unlikely. Now it seems difficult to stop"[15] 
Swauger detailed the rapid pace at which algorithms and AI are becoming 
the new normal at colleges and universities. Much of this is driven by the 
squeeze on higher education to deliver more while spending less, even as 
many institutions are struggling financially. Behind this growing 
institutional panic are cash-strapped state governments who can't contribute 
as much as they once did, and political nightmare of the student debt crisis. 


As larger and larger chunks of instruction are delivered by minimally 


qualified part time teachers or graduate students, institutions are seeking 


more savings by automating work. 


Adopted as an emergency measure in the early 2020s, the cost savings of 
online instruction were simply too attractive for many schools to stop. 
Crises often get exploited this way, as many sociologists have observed, 
typically to implement otherwise unpopular actions. Historically speaking, 
distance teaching first became commonplace in just this way. 
Correspondence schooling grew in the 1940s when colleges couldn't handle 
massive numbers of returning World War IT vets. Nobody really preferred to 
learn by mail, but the enrollment crush made it the only option. Telecourses 
likewise grew in the 1960s when baby-boomers went to school, just as 
remote teaching has gone mainstream today. "Online Learning is Here to 
Stay" read a recent feature in New York Times, citing research from the 
Rand Corporation saying that 20 percent of schools were keeping their 
online offerings. "Families have come to prefer virtual school and districts 


are rushing to accommodate, but questions remain."[16] 


Questions indeed. No less a source than the U.S. Department of 
Education published data documenting deepening inequities resulting from 
online learning.[17] While the shift to Zoom school might have seemed to 
affect everyone in much the same way, evidence showed that those already 
vulnerable students had less margin for adaptation. Those compromised 
included students without home internet and those in crowded households 
or with work obligations. Students with underlying health conditions or 
disabilities found themselves cut off from the school support. And many in 


the general population had difficulty completing coursework (76 percent) or 


feeling connected to school (57 percent). Most startling from Department of 
Education report were data showing online course attendance of Black and 
Latinx students 22 percent below white students.[18] Overall decisions to 
attend college dropped by seven percent, with those from high-poverty high 
schools declining at twice the rate.[19] Adding all of this together, the 
Department of Education Report said the matter was nothing less than a 


civil rights issue. [20] 


As these equity issues got more attention, education researchers began 
looking at why it was happening. They discovered the problems went well 
beyond online learning, per se. The real issue lay in the methods by which 
teaching was done, the attitudes professors brought to the classroom, and 
forms of stratification so engrained in teaching practices that no one ever 
questioned their fairness. Take the concept of "rigor" for instance, a concept 
some professors promote in the interest of excellence. Typically this is done 
by making it difficult to do well, with arduous assignments, tough tests, and 
strict rules — practices that research now shows favors well-resourced 
students from privileged academic backgrounds. Researchers find that when 
such barriers were modified or removed, many more students reach the 
same standards. Along similar lines, the shift to online learning raised new 
concerns about academic integrity, with many professors adopting AI- 
driven surveillance systems like Examity or Respondus to video-record 
students as they took tests, and software like Turnitin or Grammarly to 
check for plagiarism. Aside from heightening anxiety for vulnerable 
students, the surveillance software later proved highly problematic in 


incorrectly flagging students of color, ones with disabilities, or others with 


busy home environments. Here again, certain cohorts of students were 


unfairly advantaged and disadvantaged in the process. 


Surveillance like this is standard in the workplace, where it is used for 
job supervision and performance reviews, as well as to motivate 
productivity and maintain quality control. As in schools, almost all large 
companies use algorithmic systems Uber and Lyft do it to find drivers, 
assign rides, and track efficiency. Past Uber employees have blamed 
algorithms for reducing their work and income. But they have trouble 
proving it. Labor experts say this new form of "algorithmic management" 
upends the power balance between employers and employees. Because 
surveillance has long been associated with exploitation, it's a growing 
concern at work. Concerns are so intense in U.K. that government officials 
recently commissioned an investigation into what it termed "algorithmic 
management." Entitled The New Frontier: Artificial Intelligence at Work, 
the report uncovered companies monitoring remote workers in their homes 
and letting machines decide which who got raises — with workers unaware 


it was happening.[21] 


In a recent article entitled "The Algorithm Fired Me," reporter Margaret 
Roosevelt detailed abuses by Amazon in Califormia.[22] Well known for its 
next-day purchase deliveries, Amazon was accused of setting speed quotas 
for package deliveries and warehouse work. Employees say penalties for 
"time off task" forced many to skip bathroom breaks and to overlook safety 
protocols. Although workers could check their work rate throughout the 
day, many had no idea how their daily "scores" were calculated. One frantic 


employee reported spending 10 hours a day bending, twisting, scanning, 


and wrapping in a blind attempt to process 200 items per hour. Aside from 
injuries from speed-induced mishaps, this kind of work commonly causes 
repetitive strain injuries. Last year the California legislature found that 
Amazon workers got hurt on the job at double the industry standard. In 
response lawmakers passed a bill, AB 701, forbidding productivity such 
monitoring. Proponents of the measure argued that the law applied far 
beyond Amazon, per se, since a growing number of companies like 
Walmart now use similar methods. Equity comes in as well, with statistics 
showing black and latinx employees working in such warehouses at nearly 


double their percentage in the U.S. labor force.[23] 


Bad as algorithms seem for workers and students, it's important to 
remember who the real culprits are. Software is just a tool, after all, built to 
serve the updating agenda. What's really taking place in admissions and 
personnel offices is the wholesale rendering human activity as data. This 
silent automation of thought and decision-making has dangerous 
implications. When information loses its body, it becomes untethered from 
context, vulnerable to misinterpretation, and potentially harmful, as workers 


and school applicants become little more numbers. [24] 


There's nothing particularly new here either in terms of employment or 
education. Since the 18th century, modern statistics have been used as a 
numerical population management tool. Birth and death rates, income, 
taxation, and the health of the population were all examined. Eventually, 
this representation of population as data became problematic as companies 
started using statistics for moneymaking. The long association between 


mathematical calculation and efficiency led policy makers in the 1950s to 


propose "neoliberalism" and ever since, we've been defining everything in 
terms of profits and efficiency synonymous. People who took this attitude 
discounted the human element across a wide variety of activities, often 


hurting vulnerable people. 


There's no doubt that this new form of technological subjectivity goes 
way beyond mechanization. An algorithmic self isn't only being 
manipulated by an external system. In today's algorithmic culture one's life 
becomes a data construction, organized via algorithmic logic (such as 
purchasing and entertainment), which becomes internalized into a growing 
list of behaviors: productivity, efficiency, time management, fitness, 
appearance, and general self-improvement. The ubiquity of these 
algorithms embeds them unconsciously so that many believe deficits, 
assets, advantages, or disadvantages are "Just the way I am." In societal 
terms, this reduction of workers, students, customers, and citizens to data 
points has become more prevalent and invisible, creating algorithmic 
systems of gigantic proportions that invisibly reinforcing agendas, 
regulating opportunities, and transform the imagination of entire 


populations. 
Updating the Body 


The invisibility of algorithms makes it difficult to see how they affect 
how we communicate, use computers, and live.[25] Algorithms decide what 
information is shared on search engines and through social media. Artificial 
intelligence directs traffic on highways and major roads. Financial software 
determines if someone is "worthy" for a loan or credit card. None of this 


would matter if algorithms worked with the neutrality people assume. But 


they don't. An algorithm is little more than a digital machine, blindly 
crunching data and churning it back out. Its function is to find patterns, 
whether that means the shortest route, the most popular product, or latest 
outrageous gossip item. Put another way, algorithms reproduce norms or 


averages without any sense of the norm's meaning or context. 


How about social media? Everyone knows it's driven by algorithms. But 
how exactly does this affect us — beyond confirming our preferences — 
and should we be concerned? Arguably the most obvious ways that 
algorithms intersect with update culture is the "selfie" phenomenon, where 
personal photos have become integral to defining who we are. Recent 
research shows that more than 80 percent of people under 35 take selfies, 
with the American Time-Use Survey ranking selfie-taking at 38 hours each 
year. This is more than activities like walking (22) and attending social 
events (32).[26] And of course highly visible people like Cristina Ronaldo 
and Kylie Jenner spend much more than that. Jenner recent said take, like, 
500 selfies to get one I like" — and precisely why is no big secret.[27] It's 
the attention, the admiration, and, ultimately, the envy driving Jenner's 
relentless updating, which converts into Page Six publicity and her 
monetized "influence." Making this possible is the audience side of the 
update and the way algorithms convert the egalitarian act of posting into the 
sort of social stratification seen elsewhere in society. Or as Salon magazine 
recently put it, "Instead of being a way of creating a more equal, free and 
just social democracy — algorithms and other types of artificial intelligence 


reproduce social inequality and serve the interests of the powerful."[28] 


The Instagram algorithm measures the "engagement" that posts generate. 
Key metrics are time spent viewing, number of "likes," comments, or saves, 
and whether the maker's profile gets tapped. "The more likely you are to 
take an action, the more heavily we weigh that action, the higher up you'll 
see the post," stated Instagram CEO Adam Mosseri.[29] While most people 
see social media as a way to stay connected or build community, it just as 
often makes them feel miserable about themselves. The daily turnover of 
Instagram "Stories" demands a life of continual updates. In her book 
Algorithms of Oppression, critical theorist Safiya Umoja Noble argued that 
platforms like Instagram, Twitter, TikTok, and WhatsApp create a parallel 
world with a powerful attraction to those disempowered and disaffected in 
today's America. While the instant gratification of social media certainly 
has its own appeal, the pull is "more about alienation from the lack of 
housing, the lack of real wages, and the lack of access to affordable 
education. This creates real feelings of loneliness and desperation for 
people, who then turn to other places to feel gratified."[30] Social media 


serve as this other place — but not always in their users' best interests. 


When platforms like Facebook and Instagram first emerged, they were 
celebrated as revolutionary in reversing the one directional flow of 
programs from "producer" to "audience." Rather than sameness of mass 
media from big TV and movies studies, content from then-new social media 
purportedly came from millions of individual users, as media finally 
became democratized. That was the hope at least. But the honeymoon didn't 
last long, as it gradually became evident that the promise of diverse voices 
never materialized. Much like network TV, the same kinds of images and 


messages kept glutting peoples home screens and newsfeeds. The difference 


was that this time the content came from users themselves, albeit helped 


along by algorithmic suggestions. 


Just why this happened had less to do with media than it did the social 
function of norms. Ever since the printing press, new media forms always 
have adapted to cultural preferences, with dominant groups setting the 
agenda. In twentieth century, America this meant certain styles and 
products, rendered as commodities, and the amplified by marketing, 
consumption, and comparison. And while the delivery platform of the 
messages may matter less than many think, the role of idealized imagery 
remains constant. Update culture now is more image-oriented than ever 
before, with the public's grasp of reality diminishing as a consequence. 
Photographs of the face and body become stand-ins for the person behind 
them — framed, selected, and often digitally manipulated according to the 
fashion of the day. Far from the values of individualism their makers 
envision, such images reproduce learned standards of appearance, fitness, 
and beauty. And of course, it goes without saying that empirical norms still 
play important roles in business, education, medicine, and other fields 
relying on them to quantify things like productivity, functioning, and health 
— evidenced a few years ago when "Getting Back to Normal" became such 


a contentious slogan during the COVID pandemic. 


Serious critical thinking about norms didn't begin until the 1950s. After 
all, in statistical terms a "norm" is just a number on a curve or scale, neither 
more common or superior than others. As middle value in a range of items 
items, the statistical norm is a neutral point among many. But in cultural 


terms a norm can become value laden, as something preferred or expected. 


Typically this happens when a norm is repeated so often that it acquires a 
prescriptive dimension — implying that the norm isn't merely "good" for 
some but instead a universal standard. Standing in a check-out line and 
saying thank-you are two common examples of such cultural norms — seen 
as ways a person should think or behave. Simple as this sounds, such 
normative understandings can wind up causing conflicts. For one thing, 
cultural norms are situationally relative: what is normal to one group can be 
abnormal to another; what is normal today can become less so tomorrow. 
[31] Evolving attitudes toward gender roles illustrate this point, as well as 


the uneven ways that norms get recognized in diverse societies. 


Such shifts are especially visible in standards of personal grooming, 
clothing, and overall appearance. Despite recent efforts to diversify the 
kinds of bodies seen in advertising and entertainment, narrow standards 
remain, even though such standards apply to fewer and fewer people. 
Specifically, an overall trend toward thin, youthful, and white bodies 
persists. Over the course of two decades, the body weight difference 
between typical American women and models seen media has tripled, with 
most models in advertisements at a weight now considered anorexic.[32] 
Images of thin women appear so often in that nine out of ten women see 


themselves needing to diet.[33] The same holds true with men. 


Social media algorithms play a big role in shaping self-perception. In a 
study titled "Instagram vs. Reality," researchers found that most people post 
only ideal images of themselves, which, in turn, get more views and likes, 
and subsequently are recirculated more frequently by algorithms. This 


creates a feedback loop for Instagram's 1-billion users, resulting in 


increased body dissatisfaction on a massive scale.[34] A big problem with 
such assessments of personal deficit and failure is their tendency to take on 
a moral inflection. This happens, for example, when overweight people get 
seen as gluttonous, lacking in self-esteem, or unconcerned about themselves 


— even though for some individuals such weight is unavoidable.[35] 


All of this plays out in social behavior and the pressures felt by many to 
update their bodies. That people “perform” their identities holds special 
significance in the matter of beauty, fitness, and bodily enhancement, since 
it highlights the relationship between body ideals and what people do about 
them. Many will argue that it’s all about choice — about what “they” 
believe and decide to do. Unfortunately, this disregards the many factors 
that made you “you” before ever realizing it. The self is much sloppier than 
many people realize, a churning mix of reasoned decisions, emotional 
influence, experiential history, culture, and, last but not least, the physical 
body. What most people call “free will” really is a matter of navigating 


these various inputs. 


Nowadays, most people are aware of how the media influences them, yet 
they succumb to pitches either consciously or unconsciously. But how 
come? Isn't it strange that people obsess over fitness and beauty routines 
while also aware of their problems? The answer is often contextual. In most 
social or professional settings, appearance is important. It's still your 
decision to make. Even though appearance ideals may come from outside, 
people can choose how much they conform to them. The stakes of such 
decisions aren't incidental given the moral inflections that come with 


appearances in pop culture. As one writer put it, “The link between beauty 


and goodness (and ugliness and evil) is particularly clear in stories we tell 


ourselves.” [36] 


Here's one last point to think about. Behind the baggage and negative 
messaging of normative fitness, beauty, and other ideals of perfection, lies a 
kernel of promise not tethered to absence, failure, and lack to which we've 
all become accustomed. I refer to values of change and growth, which may 
get hijacked sometimes (or usually so), but nevertheless remain capable of 
breaking through culture's destructive tendencies. There's a positive side to 
update culture residing in the potential it holds to resist the commercialism, 
discrimination, and consumerism narrowing definitions of what bodyminds 
can do. Possibilities exists to reverse the alienation and objectification that 
foreclose passive acceptance of the status quo. But this takes awareness and 


desire to activate. [37] 
Updating Power 


When updating and norms intersect, body standards can spiral out of 
control. We see this today in fitness and beauty demands requiring special 
technology or treatments. Practices once considered extreme are now 
ordinary — even as their goals become more and more impossible to reach 
for most people. The beauty industry is full of these now-familiar 
procedures: cosmetic surgery, hair removal, derm abrasion, dental implants, 
skin lightening or tanning. The pressure to exercise and work out has made 
gym memberships and fitness centers mandatory. Just look at the 
musculature of any male actor on TV or in movies. Like traditional beauty 
ideals, the endless workouts and zero percent body fat required for a 


"ripped" or "shredded" torso are near impossible for most to achieve. 


Despite this, their overrepresentation in mainstream culture and social 


media turns extreme standards into norms. 


When taken to extremes, such measures can seem like efforts to exceed 
human itself. Many use the term "transhumanism" to describe this impulse 
and its extensions in everything from robotics and cyborgs to artificial 
organs. As the name suggests, transhumanism would push humanity beyond 
conventional limits of physical ability and intelligence, with an emphasis on 
individual improvement. Philosophically, the movement sees humanity in a 
contest with nature and the outside world. Transhumanism asserts that 
humans should use nature for their own benefit and master its processes 
with science and technology. The effect takes the form of enhancements to 


augment the "natural" body or, ultimately, to prevent death. 


The transhuman fondness for unachievable bodies has a long global 
history, seen in ancient sculpture and painting from China, Greece, Egypt, 
and Mexico. Time and again, renderings of the human form departed from 
accuracy in depicting bodily ideals of the time. This same impulse to 
improve upon the "natural" body is seen in today in digitally enhanced 
advertisements and movie special effects. These phenomena are driven by 
something historians and social scientists only recently have recognized — 
a seemingly innate preference for "artificial" bodies within nearly all world 
cultures. Explanations of this vary and conflict across the fields of 
evolutionary biology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, and, more 
recently, intersectional views suggesting combinations hard-wired instinct, 
acquired preference, and social learning. Regardless of origin or cause, 


preferences persist for ever-expanding array of distorted bodily ideals. 


Technology complicates the matter even more, both aesthetically and 
functionally. Besides changing the looks of bodies, a wide variety of tools 
and treatments can dramatically improve what bodies can do. The results of 
this have transformed the world we inhabit, unleashing economic activity, 
research, and cultural changes of historic proportions. Driving this growth 
has been what technology scholars term the "prosthetic impulse."[38] 
Adopted in the 1700s at a term for artificial body parts, prosthesis now can 
refer to any technological enhancement of the body. This has expanded the 
meaning of prosthesis beyond replacement (artificial limbs, false teeth, hip 
replacements) to extension (eyeglasses, hearing aids, pacemakers). The 
concept doesn't stop there, however. Considered in the broader sense of 
technologies that enhance human capability, everyday conveniences like 
automobiles or laptops can be seen as prosthetics. Some even say that the 


body itself serves a prosthetic function. 


Nowhere is this more visible than in fitness and sports, where 
competition drives both appearance and the pressure to win. Nearly every 
ad for a running shoe, cross-trainer, or gym membership features some 
claim of novel enhancement. The same can be said for the gigantic market 
for energy drinks, diet products, and nutritional supplements. In the 
consumer market, this may seem like a good thing, but in competitive 
sports, it is another story, as shown by decades of controversy over 
performance-enhancing drugs, high-tech swimsuits and athletes with 
artificial limbs. No matter how one feels about these debates, the pace of 


technological advancement has accelerated. 


The brain is the next frontier of human enhancement. Throughout the 
information age, many jobs increasingly entail on cognitive skills rather 
than mechanical or physical labor. This partly explains why consumer 
culture has become overrun with books, apps, and devices for boosting 
"brain power,” not to mention "smart" foods and drugs. Cognitive 
enhancement also drives trends for "smart" devices like phones, appliances, 
cars, and wearables. There's no doubt these products increase human 
Capacity, considering that an item as commonplace as an iPhone today 
carries more than 250,000 times the data as Apollo 11's guidance system. 
[39] In this arena smartness functions alternately as metaphor for 


connectivity and the ability of devices to operate semi-autonomously. 


Complimenting smart devices are the many products purporting to 
enhance mental agility, focus, cognition, or any type of mental advantage. 
The consumer market is flooded with supplements designed to boost 
memory, with names like Focus, Alpha-Brain, and Level Up. Students drink 
Red Bull or use ADD-drugs to study. Exercise and nutritional products 
claim to enhance mental capacity through purported "natural" means. A 
deeper look reveals unexamined values in intelligence discourse, which 
prioritize reasoning and memory over nearly everything else. Even though 
such traits are important, they cannot explain the many and diverse ways in 
which people navigate their lives, adapt to changing circumstances, or act 


creatively. 


Then there is artificial intelligence (AI) — a technology rife with feelings 
of hope and fear. Amid enthusiasm in the late twentieth about rising 


computer capability, speculation swelled about the future of AI. Now a 


famous science fiction trope, predictions began circulating about computers 
outpacing humans and taking on a life of their own. Such worries about 
runaway technology date to the machine age, with AI giving them renewed 
urgency. In the early 1990s science fiction writers warned of an eventual 
technological “singularity,” occurring when super-intelligent computers 
reached enough capacity to improve themselves without human 
involvement. [40] While those predictions have yet to come true, Als 
nevertheless have caused problems stemming from developers whose 
prejudices were transferred to their machinic agents. As an ad titled "Bias in 
AI" from IBM put it, "Our AI systems are only as good at the data we put 
into them."[41] 


The update impulse behind innovation can be observed nowhere more 
clearly than in the military, which remains among the biggest consumers of 
technological enhancement products. Few people realize the historic role 
the U.S. Defense Department (DOD) in giving the world the computer and 
internet, while also inventing the atomic bomb. With a budget topping $1 
trillion, the U.S. military outspends all of the world major powers 
combined.[42] Military research dollars now support hundreds of projects, 
many of them imbuing soldiers with superhuman abilities via prosthetic 
enhancement. Reminiscent of movies like Ironman and The Avengers, 
recent innovations like the Soft Exosuit “wearable robot” now affords 
soldiers super strength for fighting or carrying heavy gear. Manufacturers 
say that when the suit becomes publicly available, it will assist anyone with 


walking or mobility difficulties.[43] 


In related work at Lockheed Martin, engineers are creating stand-alone 
robots with sensors that can detect enemies better than humans can. VR-like 
goggles enable GIs to see through walls with infrared technology. 
Meanwhile, researchers at the University of California are developing 
invisibility-cloaking material that can continually change color and 
reflectivity to match its environment. With proteins similar to those used by 
cephalopods (squid, octopuses), electrically activated "biomimetic" 
camouflage, people will seem to vanish as they move.[44] Mechanical 
enhancement also benefits from expenditures on AI research. In the DOD's 
recent "AI Next" initiative, the holy grail is software that can learn and 
decide for itself. Ultimately, AIs will be able to learn, recognize new 
situations, and adapt. DOD says that its overarching philosophy is to create 


"machines that work together as teammates, not as tools."[45] 


Looking to the future, there seems little doubt that human enhancement 
will dominate U.S. military research. In coming decades, drone use will 
increase, especially as smaller drones allow simultaneous “swarming” of 
many such devices by on-the-ground units. Meanwhile, remotely controlled 
aircraft now have stealth technology that makes them hard to detect. New 
sensors and visualization hardware will be matched with AI systems of 
increasing sophistication, allowing helicopter gunships to operate without 
personnel. Additionally, laser-armed satellites might soon be a reality since 
ground-based laser weapons already exist, with nearly infinite range. Navy 
uses the XN-1 laser to shoot down small planes with a "smart-weapon" that 
never misses. Then there's cyberwar. Once considered only for defense, the 
DOD recently relaxed regulations so units can actively disrupt enemy 


communications. 


Given these enhancements in human combat capacities, comparable 
research has gone into prosthetics. The Iraq War introduced the American 
public to the “improvised explosive device” (IED), which accounted for 60 
percent of casualties in the war’s first decade.[46] Survivors of the blasts 
often lost limbs, suffered brain trauma, or shrapnel wounds. These injuries 
sparked research into high-tech prosthetics and specialized surgeries. This 
money was responsible for the first artificial legs that could accommodate 
more than simple standing and walking, paving the way for carbon-fiber 
“blade-runner” prostheses like those seen in the Paralympics. More 
recently, DOD research supported development of the Star Wars-inspired 
“Luke Arm” employing state-of-the-art sensor technology to link the device 
to the wearer’s nervous system to create a “brain-controlled robotic 
arm.” [47] 


Expensive military prosthetics and surgical programs do more than 
simply help vets. They also function as demonstration sites for biomedical 
research. And despite recent declines in war-related losses of limbs, the 
U.S. military remains the largest patron of cybernetic prosthetic research 
within a broader medical bionic industry expected to grow by 9.5 percent 
by the mid-2020s.[48] In a process that often begins with public funding, 
the results of this research invariably make their way into the private sector 
- sometimes in the form of goods or services that help more than just 


veterans, but most often out of reach for most people. 


Updating the World 


Updating can't just be a personal thing. We live in a changing world 
where interconnection and mutual reliance are more important than ever. 
Yet for most people the globe seems too big to grasp in any meaningful 
way. This leaves many with little concern for their neighbors, other 
countries, or the planet as a whole, feeling helpless in a world where 
individuals can't make a difference. This general state of uncertainty 
generates worry about about the future and a tendency to look for any edge. 
It begs the question of how we can achieve collective well-being on a 


planetary scale. Can the world be remade for the benefit of all? 


The outlook for a global reboot certainly isn't good. Humans are a 
contentious bunch in the best of times, fighting over just about anything, 
and often killing killing each other in the process. "Doomsday Clock" 
scientists now say our bad habits may soon wipe out humanity, with 
combined risks of nuclear war, environmental devastation, runaway 
technologies, and disease making all-out apocalypse more likely than ever. 
Initiated by Albert Einstein and Manhattan Project members, the clock gets 
its name from the Abrahamic idea of judgment day. Not that there is a 
shortage of groups predicting humanity’s end. Extinction Rebellion warns 
that humans are "running out of time," stating: "The Science is Clear. Our 
Future is Now."[49] Others warn of invasive nanotech or rogue Als, with 


some futurists giving human extinction a one in four chance.[50] 


But nobody seems to be listening. Especially not in a contemporary 
world where people are distracted by money worries, information overload, 
inequity, and bitterness. Add to this American values of competitive 


individualism and consumer capitalism. Even in a system where so many 


people lose, most Americans think competition brings out the best in 
everyone. This view is blind, of course, to structural inequities that 
advantage some over others before the race even begins. Add to that the 
anxiety and stress people are feeling these days. These factors turn 
competition into what Alexis to Tocqueville famously termed the "daily 
battle" of life in the U.S. 


The accelerant of social media doesn't help. Online communities have 
proven a mixed blessing, providing social interactions mimicking the face- 
to-face world but also differing in important ways. Unbound by the spatial 
or temporal constraints of physical proximity, speech acts lose their 
mooring and stability. Through the portal of an iPhone or laptop comes 
everything from Amazon nudges to hate speech, Instagram stories to porn. 
Experienced as a flickering stream, the population-wide effect is a 
compression of the "outside" world into a relentless media event. This 
leaves many of us constantly checking for news or messages in frenetic 
update rituals. Economic anxieties, political upheaval, civil unrest, and 
lingering pandemic worries all add to the mix. The net result is a global 


society more alone, suspicious, divided, and antagonistic than ever before. 


As a concept, "humanity" isn't supposed to be this way. Historically, 
terms like "humane" and "humanist" held positive meaning as synonyms for 
compassion and empathy. Western theologians of the Middle Ages 
considered "humanitas" an aspirational form of goodness, with humanity 
“created in the image of God" to have "dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the wild 


animals of the earth."[51] Basically, this was a view of the planet from a 


human perspective. While understandable, this perpetuated an attitude 
toward the natural world as an object of human use, and something separate 
from humanity itself. Such beliefs only intensified as industry multiplied 
human abilities to exploit the environment, even as the Western 
Enlightenment celebrated human abilities to do so. Over time it became 
clear that humanity could be its own worse enemy — seen in the 
"inhumanity" of colonialism, war, slavery, and genocide — carried out in 
the name of a better or more correct world. Aside from threats to its own 
existence, the human presence on the planet world dish out environmental 
destruction, resource depletion, and climate change so severe that they 


wiped out out 60 percent the world's animal populations.[52 | 


The need for a reset reached a breaking point in the twentieth century, 
when the horrors of genocide and nuclear weaponry put philosophical 
humanism more than ever in doubt. Rising Cold-War tensions, 
environmental destruction, and social inequity created a worldwide mood of 
pessimism and uncertainty. "Posthumanism” emerged from this broad 
questioning of the human, in effect asking, “If humanity has lost its way, 
where do we go now?" Historical accounts of the term posthuman trace it a 
1977 essay by Ihab Hassan.[53] Appearing in a moment of rising 
postmodernist thinking, Hassan’s writing typified the critique of humanism 
discussed above. “We need to understand that 500 years of humanism may 
be coming to an end," he wrote, "as humanism transforms itself into 
something that we must helplessly call posthumanism.”[54] When Hassan 
said this, he wasn't so much proposing the eradication of humanism as he 


was proposing a reboot of academic humanism. Soon more scholars joined 


the call for a decentering of the human in what would be termed 


"postanthropocentrism." 


In the long run, critics couldn't discount the "human" entirely because it 
encompassed so much historically. Advancements like disease cures and 
peace movements can't simply be ignored, after all. But humanity still had a 
lot of issues. In its philosophical realignment, critical posthumanism looked 
more expansively at questions of the self, existence, and world. This new 
thinking integrated linguistics, feminism, postcolonialism, and technology 
studies, while emphasizing animal rights and environmental concerns. 
Recent variations focus on reducing individualism, tribalism, and 
nationalism, especially as influenced by neoliberal principles. Critical 
posthumanism offers an alternative vision of interdependence, sharing, and 


respect for living things and the non-organic resources they all rely on. 


These updates have much to offer the lagging field of academic 
humanities. Student demand and university support for humanities 
programs are down. Financially stressed undergraduates want practical 
studies that will pay off in jobs, as campus administrators feel pressured to 
favor high-yield programs. Meanwhile the humanities have isolated 
themselves from other fields like engineering and science. Making matters 
worse, the methods employed in old-school humanities promoted more 
problematic distinctions, as it became evident that the discipline really 
didn't address everyone equally. Posthumanism offers a more holistic and 
inclusive view of the species and an approach that very well may save the 


humanities from extinction. 


Posthumanism can revitalize the humanities by injecting a new 
expansiveness into the classroom, not only in topics taught but also how 
students are engaged. This means replacing the individual as the center 
knowledge with interconnected models of thought and subjectivity. As with 
critical pedagogy and other forms of progressive education, relationality is 
key. In conventional teaching and much of daily life, people tend to orient 
around personal recognition and advancement. A relentless focus on the self 
is backed up by centuries of thought and social behavior. Little wonder then 
that competition runs so deep, and that most of us don't spend much time 


thinking about other people, let alone other species or the planet. 


In updating the transmission of humanistic knowledge, posthuman 
pedagogy supports premises of distributed intelligence, both in the 
construction of knowledge and as an antidote to insular thinking. In 
addition to changing how we think about humans and all that implies, 
posthumanism asks deeper questions about society and the world. 
Posthumanism sheds light on many of the topics in this book — especially 
those dealing with self-improvement, enhancement, and what defines a 
good life. Critical posthumanism believes that all humans are "subjects-in- 
process" who are "constantly being built, deconstructed, open, and 
evolving."[55] Personal knowledge alone won't enable people to understand 
themselves in a dynamic and changing world of difference. No one is 
simply the product of their own experiences, but instead a combination of 


imagined "me" and others around them. 


A posthuman pedagogy integrates all aspects of the learning encounter, 


with an emphasis on the subjective experience of change. By definition this 


process replaces the negativity of lack or absence of knowledge with an 
emphasis on growth and "becoming." Reformulating knowledge in this way 
levels the ground in the pedagogical encounter in the interest of egalitarian 
exchange, while dismantling views of learners as deficient. This can be a 
big relief for those accustomed to constantly trying to get ahead, self- 
improve, or otherwise update.[56] The posthuman subject is not powerless 
in this approach, even though it decenters the human. Indeed, if learning is 
one of the ways young people are socialized into power relations, 


posthuman pedagogy can be a way to a more equitable future. 
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UPDATING THE SELF 


Chapter 1 


Don't Worry Be Happy 


Searching for the Good Life 


H ow do you live a "good life"? It's a question philosophers have 
pondered and pollsters still pose. Answers vary a lot, given 
differences in opinion and the breadth of the issue. What often comes to 
mind is a definition of happiness or what makes a life satisfying. For most 
people, the question entails both “self-directed” aspects of personal 
experience and “other-directed” elements of one’s place among others. [1] 
Definitions of the good life can refer to abundance (“luxury, pleasure, or 
comfort”) or insight (“simplicity, health and morality).” [2] Other qualities 
include freedom or the idea of life as a journey. This chapter explores how 
people view and pursue the good life, and what obstacles may stand in their 


way. 


Discussions of the good life date to the ancient Greek concept of 
eudaimonia, a word commonly translated as “happiness,” “flourishing,” or 
“well-being.”[3] Aristotle cast eudaimonia as an aspirational state that 
individuals could achieve by demonstrating authenticity and virtue in the 
eyes of the divine. This differed somewhat from the more immediate state 


of pleasure and enjoyment known as hedonia. As later philosophers gave 


people more credit for self-determination, enlightenment era figures like 
René Descartes and Baruch Spinosa linked the good life to a reasoned 
control of human passions.[4] Christian interpretations of the good life 
sometimes gave it a moral character in beliefs that humans were created in 
God’s image, which is “good” by definition. In this line of thinking, virtue 


and success in life go hand-in-hand. 


Historical figures sometimes made lists to define the good life. Socrates 
said such a life should follow five principles: temperance, courage, piety, 
justice, and wisdom.[5] Gautama Buddha spoke of an eightfold path of 
understanding, thought, speech, action, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and 
concentration.[6] Almost all traditional good life lists had people 
conforming to widely held doctrines or belief systems, with the “self” cast 
as an element in a larger plan. In today’s more secular times most people 
see the good life as a matter of perspective. Unfortunately, this 
relativization has brought with it a certain emptiness. A simple online 
search for good life will provide you with a list of "bucket lists" of activities 


such as traveling or skydiving. 


Odd as this sounds, the good life often gets defined by its opposite — the 
absence of trouble or pain. Philosophical hedonism takes this approach in 
trying to minimize what gets in the way of happiness. Today’s field of 
positive psychology has much the same goal of “relieving misery and 
uprooting the disabling conditions of life.”[7] And let's face it, in these 
stressful times many people see themselves as inadequate or lacking, asking 
themselves "Could my life be better?"In her book The Morality of 


Happiness, Julia Annas reflects on this deficit-oriented view — arguing that 


it is precisely this scarcity, lack, and the resulting unhappiness that drives 
human motivation. "Am I satisfied with my life as a whole, with the way it 
has developed and promises to continue?" [8] Annas asks. "Most of us are 
dissatisfied with both our achievement and our promise, and it is only the 
dissatisfied who have the urge to live differently, and hence the need to find 


out ways of living differently.”[9] 


Sensible as it might seem, this widely held view can make people blame 
themselves for matters beyond their control. Fiercely competitive cultures 
like the U.S. create more losers than winners, so much so that eighteenth 
century observer Alexis de Tocqueville wrote of “America’s daily battle” 
for life’s necessities.[10] Especially in recent years, U.S. public sentiment 
has alternated between self-recrimination and other-oriented anger. A 
decade of fiscal decline and political calamity has given the jitters to the 
most sober citizens, dividing many against their neighbors or even 
themselves. Searching for answers is no easy task in hyperbolic media 
saturated post-truth era in which most people get their news from comedy 
shows. One-click shopping promises everything faster and better in update 


culture churning out more of the same. 


Today’s fast-paced life takes a toll on the good life — and particularly on 
happiness — because the sense of well-being is tied directly to one’s 
outlook toward the future. In her book The Promise of Happiness, Sarah 
Ahmed argued that happiness is all about anticipation. People think about 
happiness far more than they experience it, she explained, so that 
“happiness functions as a promise” linked to certain objects, situations, and 


social relationships. This anticipation can be so powerful in daily life that it 


can cause anxiety, especially when “true happiness” doesn’t match 
expectations. The result can be “an anxious narrative of self-doubt (why am 


I not made happy by this, what is wrong with me?).[11] 


Nervous about the future, individuals retreat into worlds of self-interest 
while fretting about others passing them by. In growing numbers Americans 
now hunger for products, advice, or services to fix things, whether via 
phone apps, media diversions, or the short-term pleasure of consumer 
purchases. Answering this demand has been an explosion of improvement 
products, exercise and diet regimes, self-help books, courses, apps, and 
meditation programs. Indeed, entire new categories of consumer culture 
have appeared to fill the needs of a society wanting something — anything 
— to help find the good life. Legalized weed, CDB products, and all 
manner of intoxicants now constitute a booming industry. In this frenetic 
atmosphere, stressed-out consumers are getting fed up with ads making 


them feel worse about themselves. 


Meanwhile the very language of advertising itself has changed. “Be 
Confident" (Estée Lauder), “Take Control” (AMX), "Steal the Show" (Max 
Factor). You've seen this new pitch. It’s a growing strategy called 
“empowerment marketing.” Media-savvy consumers want advertising that 
matches their evolving sensibilities -— telling them "Yes You Can" (Sprint) 
or "Be All the You Can Be” (U.S. Army). As explained by concept 
originator Jonathan Sachs, “Traditional marketing depends on creating 
anxiety in the customer in convincing her that she has a need that only the 
product or service sold can help her fill.”[12] It’s based on inadequacy, and 


it’s often untrue. In contrast, “Empowerment marketing subverts traditional 


marketing techniques by recasting the consumer as the hero who has the 

power to effect change and use the product or service being sold to achieve 
success.” The key lies in telling a hitherto suppressed truth. Apple’s famous 
“1984” ad, Dove’s “Real Beauty” campaign, and political slogans like “Yes 


We Can” and "Make America Great Again" are well-known examples. 


Consumer empowerment may promise a better life, but it also has 
troubling implications — the notion of “personal fulfillment” as a 
sponsored aspect of the human psyche. These schemes can be especially 
pernicious for anyone feeling pushed around in daily life. Many such ads 
are pitched directly at women, suggesting that a fresh perspective or a little 
more confidence can turn things around. Such feel good approaches can 
make a person feel better, but don’t always get at the root of the problem. 
Writing in her book Empowered: Popular Feminism and Popular 
Misogyny, Sarah Banet-Weiser said that this puts all the pressure on the 
individual and fails to address matters of structural disadvantage.[13] As 
Banet-Weiser wrote, populist feminism encourages readers to think to 
themselves “I’m confident, I have power, but I’m not actually going to go 


and try to appeal to the state to change wage discrimination or racism.”[14] 


Ads like this upend the way we think about advertising. The question 
isn't so much whether something "bad" is promoted or sold, but whether 
"good" qualities are turned into products. This is a form of seductive 
conditioning that draws consumers into purchasing by making them believe 
that they are in control. Here again, the process feeds on consumers feeling 
badly about themselves. Otherwise, why would anyone be drawn to 


empowerment? It is a form of traditional marketing that reaches into new 


territory while still conforming to familiar inadequacies (missed potential, 
imperfect appearances, loneliness, for example), and along the way implies 
prejudice or outright disfavor toward anyone without what is being sold. 


And if the product is out of reach, you're in double trouble. 


This opening chapter will explore different versions of the good life from 
a critical perspective. Discussion begins with a look at the “self” — 
exploring why so many people now seek transformation. From this we’ll 
turn to the concept of happiness and explore how its meaning has changed 
over time to include attributes of wellness, prosperity, and self-knowledge. 
This will lead to consideration of life coaching, advice services, and 
commercial therapy programs now available to help people find what they 
want out of life. Demand for such assistance has intensified in today’s high- 
pressure, fast paced world, especially as economic and political uncertainty 
have raised levels of anxiety and stress to record levels. Not that everybody 
experiences these difficulties equally. Disparities in income, education, and 
employment opportunities build on bias and discrimination to advantage 
some groups and disadvantage others. All of this has dampened public 
appetites for one-size-fits-all programs of social betterment, while raising 


questions of what is possible in a society that wants to be fair and just. 
A Better You 


“Imagine a self and then invent that self. Picture a life, and then create 
that life.” These words open sociologist Micki McGee’s book Self Help, 
Inc: Makeover Culture in American Life, a work examining the recent 
inward turn in American social life.[15] What drives today’s anxious 


obsession with personal identity, self-image, and happiness? What lies 


behind this impulse to fix the “self”? Is this simply the latest stage of 
American individualism, maybe amped up by media and ubiquitous social 
networking? Or is there something else behind the apparently narcissistic 
turn? Perhaps something threatening to the American psyche, or the 
lingering fearfulness of an empire in decline? Is it mere coincidence that 
empowerment marketing seems to parallel rising feelings of politically 
ineffectuality, financially insecurity, and a rising alienation of citizens from 
their neighbors? Are personal grooming, self-expression, and inner pursuits 


now the final refuge? 


These impulses have more complexity than many critics think. While 
some may emerge from a culture of “self” worship, multiple intersecting 
factors are in playday, some of which help people cope with insecurity in 
the absence of social support.[16] She wrote that “The less predictable and 
controllable the life course has become, the more individuals are urged to 
chart their own course and to ‘master’ their destinies. In addition to actual 
hours spent on the job — which have increased dramatically — Americans 


are compelled to constantly work on themselves.”[17] 


Who gains and loses from today’s “happiness industry”?[18] “The 
tremendous growth in wellness marketing parallels an overall trend of 
stagnant wages and destabilized employment opportunities for American 
workers,” according to McGee. This creates “what social observers have 
called a ‘new insecurity’ in the wake of the end of the standard job and 
family.”[19] As government welfare programs are rapidly disappearing and 
lifelong employment is becoming increasingly anachronistic, it is no longer 


sufficient to simply possess a job.[20] Many people now feel compelled to 


continually retrain for new types of work, to look youthful and vigorous, 
and to search for their "true calling." "Meaningful" employment plays into 
this both directly and indirectly, on one hand literalizing the Romantic ideal 
of the individual's life as a creative endeavor. Digging a little deeper, 
another side of individualized selfhood emerges: solitude, self-sacrifice, and 
a willingness to defer reward. It is no longer about good wages or job 
security, but rather self-actualization through work has emerged as a 
guiding principle in an era of increasingly temporary, part-time, and poorly 


compensated postindustrial work. 


Things aren’t much different outside the workplace, where many people 
feel pressured to keep themselves busy. An Apple Watch reminds you to 
stand up and breathe, the Today Show offers a 5-minute workout, crash diet 
plans abound, and productivity authors offer you Atomic Habits to be 
Smarter Better Faster, with Winning in Mind.[21] Whether the goal is love, 
money, or success, “there is only one thing that has the power to make you 
happy, and that is ... YOU!” wrote Ruth Whippman in a book critical of the 
new craze for “self” everything. Whippman is especially irked by promoters 
like motivational speaker Tony Robbins, who rakes in millions with 
evangelical promises to “Unlock the Power Within.” Whippman doesn’t 
mince words about such claims, writing that “as a rule, empowerment 
appears to be the consolation prize for those of us who will never have any 
actual power, and you can safely assume that no one in any position of 
genuine authority will be joining in.”[22] Rather, she counters that such 
over-hyped claims have distorted people’s expectations happiness while 


“creating a nation of nervous wrecks.”[23] 


Psychological research shows people can't always discern between what 
they think will make them happy and what really does. This is partly a 
consequence of the effectiveness of advertising in persuading consumers 
that material goods will provide them with pleasure. This belief is a myth, 
disproven by over five decades of research into happiness. What really 
matters are states of mind like autonomy, self-esteem, friendships, a happy 
family life, loving relationships, relaxation, and leisure time. In other 
words, social life rather than material life is the source of true happiness. 
But as demonstrated in empowerment marketing, contemporary advertising 
now links the social and material by associating products with positive 
states of mind. While there was a time decades ago when products were 
promoted mostly for their utility or inherent quality through so-called 
"reasons why" marketing, this has changed to a strategy based primarily on 
positive feelings. As media scholar Sut Jhally has explained, if commodities 
themselves are not the locus of perceived happiness, then they need to be 
connected in some way with those things that are. "Advertisements promote 
images of what the audience conceives of as 'the good life’: beer can be 
connected with anything from eroticism to male fraternity to the purity of 
the old west; food can be tied up with family relations or health; investment 


advice offers early retirement in tropical settings." [24] 


Ask the average person what they really want, and material items like a 
good job and high pay will top the list. But as it turns out, these account for 
only 10 percent of lasting happiness at most. Psychological studies show 
that up to half of a person’s happiness comes from innate temperament and 
genetics.[25] The remaining 40 percent has to do with attitudes — derived 


from things like meaningful work, a sense of connection, and generosity 


toward others. Healthy eating, exercise, and sleep help a lot too. All of this 
contributes to what psychologist Martin Seligman would term “authentic 
happiness.” As Seligman put it, “Human beings, ineluctably, want meaning 
and purpose in life. The ‘meaningful life’ consists in belonging to and 


serving something that you believe is bigger than the self.”[26] 


Seligman became a well-known authority on happiness in the years 
following his 1990 election as president of the American Psychological 
Association (APA). Casting around for a way to rebrand the APA, Seligman 
hit upon happiness in a now famous speech, in which he argued that "the 
entire field of psychology has veered too far from its original roots, which 
were to make that lives of all people more fulfilling and productive,” and 
“too much toward the important, but not all-important area of curing 
illness.”[27] As a strategy this move vastly expanded the brief of the APA 
into previously non-therapeutic regions (i.e., the treatment of otherwise 
“healthy” individuals seeking to maximize themselves), while positioning 
Seligman as the voice and presumed originator a new movement (later to be 


dubbed the field of “positive psychology”). 


Given Seligman’s visibility as APA president, the move garnered 
immediate attention — making Seligman himself a celebrity and 
psychology seem something everyone could use. Before long Seligman 
authored the best-selling 2002 book Authentic Happiness and began regular 
contributions to the widely read magazine Psychology Today. [28] A 
frequent TV talk-show guest, Seligman’s own TED talk has been viewed 
over 5-million times. And institutional response was nothing short of 


phenomenal. Attracting hundreds of millions in research grants, Seligman’s 


“theory of well-being” was assigned to over one-million U.S. soldiers, even 


as the scores of K-12 schools adopted its methods. 


Not everyone has been thrilled. Some in the field of psychology have 
worried that well-being has become overly commercialized and cheapened 
by opportunists. Because it doesn’t take a psychology degree or 
certification as a therapist to offer “wellness,” all manner of quacks and 
imposters now flood the marketplace with diets, detox programs, “natural” 
remedies, and other forms of pseudoscience and magic. This trivializes 
psychology and exposes clients to frivolous or dangerous practices. Worse 
still, it muddies the water around legitimate “well-being” programs. 
Gwyneth Paltrow’s Goop Lab often comes up in these conversations, with 
its kooky products like bee-sting venom, Psychic Vampire Repellant spray, 
coffee enemas, and advice books with titles like Intuitive Fasting and High 
Vibrational Beauty.[29] Funny as some of this sounds, the implications are 
sobering. A sympathetic feature about the Goop Lab in Wired Magazine 
entitled “Sure, The Goop Lab is Absurd, but it Also Offers Hope” 
rationalized that the Goop brand — which has been subject to an 
astonishing 50 false advertising claims from the California Food, Drug, and 
Medical Device Task Force — nevertheless “offers treatments for people 
who feel they’ve been failed by everything else.”[30] The idea of desperate 
people buying $100 bottles of camel milk or $50 silk toothbrushes speaks 


for itself. 


Commercialism isn’t the only problem with mainstream self- 
improvement. Arguably the bigger issue has to do with how this 


commodification transforms understandings of what it means to grow and 


find satisfaction in life. More than ever before, we now live in an age of 
speed and immediacy. Online culture offers instant news updates, one-click 
shopping, downloads of everything, and non-stop socializing. Advertising 
in general and wellness enterprises like Goop in particular promise pleasure 
and contentment from buying a product or watching a video. What gets 
offered and consumed is a narrow kind of well-being: the superficial 
hedonic pleasure of immediacy. Lost in this transaction is the deeper 
eudaimonic satisfaction of authenticity, meaning, and virtue. Put in 
psychological terms, such hedonic well-being would fall among lower order 


“deficit needs” as opposed to higher level “self-actualization.” 


This becomes especially pernicious when one considers that much new- 
age well-being is bundled in quasi-religious terminology. After all, the 
“hope” offered by Seligman and Paltrow is largely a matter faith and belief 
in a Salvational persona or alluring product. Meanwhile, it’s no big secret 
that organized religion in the U.S. has been on the skids, with recent 
surveys from Pew Research showing a 50 percent drop in the last decade. 
[31] Secularism may be on the rise, but the public propensity to believe in 
the divine remains in the human psyche — evidenced in the evangelical 
enthusiasm for positive psychology and the magical allure of vampire 
repellants and bee venom. Psychologist Bruce Hood, who studies the appeal 
of the supernatural, has said such beliefs are hard-wired into human beings. 
[32] They function as both as primitive remnants of instinct and as a way 
explain the unknown. These combined factors make the current era ripe for 


quasi-religious beliefs in positive psychology. 


The charm of positive psychology seems strong enough to exert placebo 
effects. Few, if any, legitimate studies have ever proven the effectiveness of 
its methods, with the movement instead publicizing “self-reporting” by 
clients in the form of checklists or questionnaires. In all fairness, the 
movement itself makes no claims about “treating problems.” Amid scores 
of books and academic reviews critical of positive psychology, professors 
Edgar Cabanas and Eva Illouz noted in their book Manufacturing Happy 
Citizens that there is “no major conclusion in positive psychology that has 
not been challenged, modified or even rejected.”[33] Making a similar point 
has been historian Daniel Horowitz, who wrote in his book Happier? The 
Birth of a Cultural Movement that “virtually every finding of positive 
psychology remains contested by both insiders and outsiders.” [34] 
Moreover, in making their largely unsupported claims, leaders of the field 
like Seligman have chosen not to collaborate or involve themselves with 
legitimate science in the areas like the neuroscience of happiness or groups 


like the Yale Center for Emotional Intelligence. 


Then factor in the genuine misery felt by so many millions over the past 
decade, whether due to economic hardship, unemployment, or the 
aftereffects of the COVID pandemic. According to UC Riverside professor 
Sonja Lyubomirsky, the field of positive psychology was born at a moment 
or relative peace and prosperity when many in the U.S. enjoyed the “luxury 
to reflect and work on their own well-being.” But now “when people are 
struggling to get their basic needs met most don’t have the time or resources 
or energy or motivation” to consider wellness.[35] More to the point, the 
positive psychology movement promotes its brand of wellness in a 


relatively narrow way. Amid a climate of anxiety and scarcity, the tenor of 


wellness discourse is nearly always self-directed and about the immediacy 
of personal feelings — whether this means pleasure, relaxation, or stress 
relief. Just as troubling, the bulk of positive psychology describes this 
individualistic program as a formula for maximizing material success as 


well. 


The peculiar orientation of American self-improvement culture has been 
studied in cross-cultural comparisons by scholars like Mohsen Joshanloo, 
who has detailed differences between Western and non-Western conceptions 
of well-being.[36] The western culture of personal well-being leans 
strongly toward hedonic self-interest and individual gain. This contrasts 
with eudaimonic well-being seen in the Confucian care of others or Taoist 
believes in a universal energy flowing through everyone. In a similar way, 
Euro-American views of self-improvement are heavily oriented toward 
personal enhancement, in contrast to the Buddhist emphasis on 
transcending the self. The also differ from Hindu traditions, for example, 
which emphasize cooperation, harmony, and interdependence. Add to these 
the unremitting drive of western culture, especially in positive psychology, 
to achieve happiness at the expense of the full range of emotions and 
experiences that make up life itself. Here again, this relentlessly hedonic 
orientation would deny the experience of sorrow and the lessons it can 
offer, both of which are integrated in many eastern faiths as necessary 
components of a holistic life. Most troubling to Joshanloo was the blindness 
in positive psychology literature of these cultural differences, as well the 
apparent slippage in that discourse toward the kind of universalizing 


assumptions about wellness that long have characterized western thought. 


Adding all of this together, its no big surprise that a pushback movement 
has arisen against the narrowly defined and commodified well-being 
industry in the U.S., especially so given the growing disconnect between 
the upbeat promises commercial wellness industry and a population for 
which a positive attitude does little to obviate structural disadvantage. Even 
a major figure in positive psychology like Chris Csikszentmihalyi, known 
for his theory of creative “flow,” has expressed doubts in stating, “It’s easy 
to focus on individual hedonic well-being,” but positive psychologists 
“should use our professional skills for the common good and the 
future.”[37] 


Clearly something must change, although reversing a popular movement 
like wellness or positive psychology can seem like trying to stop a moving 
train. A gradual transition is now apparent from views of happiness as 
simply as positive emotion. To Horowitz, this has meant a reorientation 
toward classical eudaimonia and its values of moral virtue and concern for 
others.[38] As he put it, “From the outset a tension existed between the 
individual pursuit of happiness and the collective commitment to a more 
robustly just social good.”[39] Horowitz recently concluded that “the field 
is at a fork in the road, uncertain what combination of commitments 
grounded in character strengths and liberal activism will provide the ways 
forward.”[40] Initial shifts have been subtle, with positive psychology 
slowly adapting a more outward-looking view of life. Seligman himself 
acknowledged this in a book chapter entitled “From Authentic Happiness 
Theory to Well-Being Theory.” Declaring he had come up with a “New 
Positive Psychology,” Seligman said that while authentic happiness had 


addressed mood and life satisfaction, the revised theory of well-being 


would focus on engagement and meaning.[41] But the book version of the 
“new” premise (Flourish) turned out to be long on self-congratulation and 


relatively short on new ideas.[42] 


Unsurprisingly perhaps, the drumbeat of dissatisfaction has continued, 
especially with rising economic inequity and racial tensions in the U.S. A 
significant acknowledgement of this came eventually from the APA itself, 
with the publication of the landmark Positive Psychology in Racial and 
Ethnic Groups: Theory, Research, and Practice, assembled by Edward 
Chang, Christina Downey, Jameson Hirsch, and Natalie Lin. As the team 
wrote in its introduction, “More than a decade ago, the first call to establish 
positive psychology was made. Since then, great advances have been made 
toward developing the field of positive psychology, but these have largely 
been based on a narrow group of individuals, namely White 
Americans.”[43] The agenda was clear: “We hope to inspire, if not declare, 
a second call to action for scientists and practitioners alike to foster the 
development and maturity of not one, but many positive psychologies that 
capture both the common and distinct aspects of diverse racial and ethnic 
groups.”[44] Additional pressure has been brough to bear by the growing 
recognitions of happiness as an interdisciplinary field of study, evidenced in 


the publication of anthologies like Critical Happiness Studies.[45] 
Self-Help to the Rescue 


The sad truth is, today, fewer and fewer people seem to enjoy some sense 
of "bigger" belonging — a problem that contributes to the high levels of 
alienation and despair in the U.S. If anything, the U.S. has been moving 


away from togetherness and common purpose while getting more and more 


divided and fragmented. None of this should come as a surprise in a culture 
seemingly obsessed with personal identity. As the website Small Business 
put it, “In this day and age, you need to build your own brand. Long gone 
are the days of individuals staying at a job 15 to 20 years.”[46] You do this 
through yet another journey of self-discovery. “Who are you? Where is your 
passion? What is it that you want your brand to represent? Brand discovery 
is really figuring out what you want to represent for the rest of your life.” 
The internet has made it possible to “create” an image of oneself in ways 
earlier generations could never imagine: online profiles, timelines, personal 
blogs, dating apps, game avatars, etc. More than ever, the “self” has become 
one’s most valued commodity—something to be cultivated, stylized, and 


perfected for public view. 


Not that there is anything new in these seemingly narcissistic pitches. 
Such appeals resonate with American values of independence, upward 
mobility, and a “can-do” attitude toward all things — ideals celebrating 
what the Declaration of Independence cites as God-given rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”[47] Inspired by biblical texts and 
western philosophy, the nation’s founders saw virtuous self-interest as the 
engine of a “good life” actively sought and achieved by citizens. The 
political side of individualism was made explicit the at 1787 Constitutional 
Convention, when Massachusetts Representative Nathanial Gorham spoke 
of the moral superiority of single individuals over collective bodies or 
groups, stating that “Public bodies feel no personal responsibility and give 
full play to intrigue and cabal.”[48] Not only did personal decisions make 
for better for governance, but they also determined the success or failure of 


individual lives. By the 1800s it was commonly believed that wealth and 


health reflected the character of inner person rather than any external 
factors, with Benjamin Franklin advocating daily routines for people to 
build “moral perfection.”[49] Along with secular and religious groups 
promoting public decency, organized programs for self-improvement soon 


emerged. 


Giving the movement a name was Samuel Smiles’ 1859 book Self Help, 
which became an instant sensation and established its author as the founder 
of the genre. Appearing the same year as John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, 
Smile’s book similarly advocated self-reliance over government or 
organized support. Both books argued that the ongoing development of 
society depended on forms of self-empowerment rather than collectivism, 
with Smiles famously writing that “Heaven helps those who help 
themselves.” With sales of over 250,000 copies, Self Help was one of the 
most popular books of the 1800s.[50] 


By the turn of the century, the interplay of American individualism and 
what we now call psychology emerged from the nascent field of 
functionalism, which looked at the relationships between environment and 
behavior. The first work in the field came from William James, who 
proposed that events could trigger responses in people, which could be 
analyzed. Before long figures like Sigmund Freud and Carl Jung would 
popularize premises of psychotherapy for privileged elites. Bringing mental 
health to the masses were works like Annie Payson Call’s Power through 
Repose (1891), Ralph Waldo Trine’s In Tune with the Infinite (1897), and 
Emile Coue’s Self-Mastery through Autosuggestion (1922).[51] Each of 


these works encouraged harried readers to turn inward in search of meaning 


and well-being. 


The twentieth century witnessed a rapidly growing self-help movement. 
Appearing in 1936 was Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, complemented a decade later with How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living.[52] As the titles suggest, the books taught rudimentary social skills 
while reassuring for readers in a nation still jittery from economic 
depression. With the middle-class explosion of the 1950s came scores of 
new offerings on personal grooming, weight loss, exercise, and hobbies, as 
well as how-to books on relationships and parenting. The 1960s and 70s 
brought yet another iteration of self-help literature catering to young 
population interested in such alternative topics as meditation and eastern 
religion. Organized movements like Scientology and the Esalen Institute 
also emerged during this period. As time went on mega-stars like Oprah 


Winfrey would build their careers on television and the internet. 


The self-help field has grown exponentially in recent years as an again- 
nervous American has grappled with the economic and emotional aftermath 
of the COVID pandemic. The market has expanded by 18 percent in the last 
two years alone, fueled by growth in motivational speakers, public 
seminars, infomercials, self-help books and audiobooks, personal coaching 
services, and weight loss programs. Industry experts expect the $11.6- 
billion industry to grow by four percent per year, on average, through the 
2020s.[53]Recent books of note include Jane McGonigal’s SuperBetter 
telling you how to “become the hero of your own story” by living your life 


like a video game; Alyson Van Hooser’s Level Up helping you to ”control 


of who you are, what you do, and what your life will become;” Brené 
Brown’s Daring Greatly instructing readers how to overcome guilt and 
shame; Elizabeth Gilbert’s Big Magic promising an escape from everyday 
fear through “creative living;” and Angela Duckworth’s Grit: The Power of 
Passion and Perseverance advising readers that determination will get them 


through daily stresses.[54] 


Almost all self-help books have three common threads. The first and 
most obvious is the identification of a deficit or flawwithin the individual 
seeking help. Second is the promise of personal reinvention or change via 
external expertise. More than one critic has pointed out the fallacy of the 
“self” attribution in the term self-help, when in fact therapy is occurring 
from an outside source. And thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, the 
majority of self-help products either ignore or downplay the role of society 
in creating the emotional discomfort, dissatisfaction, or outright despair. Put 
another way, difficulties or shortcoming always are cast as personal failures 
with the individual invariably to blame. Largely ignored are issues of bias, 
discrimination, or societal inequality owing to factors like age, gender, race, 
national origin, sexual orientation, or disability. Or such problems are 


trivialized (and thus depoliticized) as matters self-help can make disappear. 
Unhappy in America 


The 2020s have been especially bad for American happiness, with polls 
showing record levels of citizen despair and anger. Opinion surveys and 
mental health data reveal population indicators of well-being at a 50-year 
low, with a mere 14 percent of people now “very happy,” as opposed to 31 


percent four years ago. [55] In another telling indicator, the number feeling 


isolated has doubled to one in three respondents. This leaves many 
desperate for help, no matter what the source, with clinical mental health 
care often difficult to come by even for those with adequate insurance 
coverage. Add to this the tragic reality that many people avoid therapy due 
to stigma. Hence, in a pattern that began well before the COVID pandemic, 
the overall mood of the U.S. has continued to worsen. Only 42 percent of 
Americans believe that today’s children will find a higher standard of living 
— down from 57 percent just two years ago. Twice as many people report 


feeling lonely and lacking companionship as earlier as well. 


Perceptions of well-being vary significantly according to factors like 
geography, education, and political affiliation, making comprehensive 
Statistics on “happiness,” per se are hard to come by. This also is due to the 
subjective character of well-being and the intersecting variables influencing 
it. In other words, simply asking people about positive feelings can be 
meaningless out of context. One recent study from Gallup compared data of 
Americans over the past 40 years, finding happiness levels among 
racial/ethnic groups converging toward a common mid-point, with then 
losing some ground.[56] Such divides also follow political preferences, 
with Republicans reporting roughly 10 percent more happiness than 
Democrats. A similar gap in happiness shows respondents with at least 
some college education happier than those with none.[57] Gallup 
summarized that the majority of Americans report modest happiness today, 
but noted that the level has fallen since 1948. Pollsters concluded that the 
“latest dip in U.S. happiness is likely intertwined with population’s higher 
levels of reported stress and anger,” adding that, “While stress is not unique 


to the U.S., the country stands out on the list of mostly less developed 


countries where this emotion is most prevalent, as these countries face 
obstacles and instabilities on levels that Americans have not 


experienced.” [58] 


America’s rising levels of anxiety and stress are especially apparent in 
the college-age population. A recent report from the American College 
Health Association showed a significant increase in the past five years — 
from 50 percent to 62 precent — of undergraduates reporting “overwhelming 
anxiety.”[59] Digging more deeply in this issue, research conducted on 
students at the University of California found many feeling “overwhelmed 
by all I had to do” in numbers that increased over the past decade from 29 
percent to 41 percent. These statistics have begun to alarm mental health 
officials in light of the reported doubling of young adult psychiatric 


hospitalizations during this period. 


What lies behind these troubling statistics? Might it be the result of 
increased awareness and diagnoses? Apparently not, according to the 
National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) and the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Both organizations recently reported that a full third of Americans are 
showing signs of clinical anxiety or depression. When asked screening 
questions for psychiatric conditions, 24 percent showed clinically 
significant symptoms of major depressive disorder and 30 percent showed 
symptoms of generalized anxiety disorder. [60]Certainly some of this stress 
can be attributed to identifiable threats like coronavirus, crime, or economic 
instability. But these factors can’t account for such large increases in 


problems over such a short time. 


Affluent and middle-class young people might have less to worry about, 
one might think. Yet apparently these groups are among the most 
emotionally distressed of all. A crushing epidemic of perfectionism is the 
real culprit, according to a recent report in the New York Times, withmore 
American teenagers than ever are suffering from severe anxiety”[61 | 
Increasingly students feel their grades are never good enough, nor is their 
appearance, their health, or popularity. While some of this comes from 
worries about future jobs and earnings, the phenomenon of “social 
comparison” seems a growing factor. Constantly evaluated on Instagram 
and Facebook, all manner of attributes and consumer goods become points 
of judgement and potential failure. And this is setting aside pressures of 
body image in a media-saturated culture obsessed with thinness, beauty, and 


youth. 


Such perfectionism isn’t limited to young people either. The after-effects 
of economic recession have made Americans of all ages worried about their 
future standard of living. In a recent article entitled “I’m Rich and That 
Makes Me Anxious,” reporter Kerry Hanson interviewed Wall Street 
executives and other millionaires living with the dread that it all could 
disappear. Unlike younger workers encouraged to accept low wages for 
meaningful work, many of the well-to-do scramble for more and more in 
the fear “they will never have enough.” Apparently some of this is a matter 
of habit among self-made entrepreneurs, many of whom have spent their 
lives striving to meet goals they feel are just beyond reach. Others make the 
mistake of believing too much in meaning of profit as their ultimate goal. 
Hanson interviewed one psychotherapist who explained that “there’s this 


undercurrent that money equals love, power, security, control, self-worth, 


self-love, freedom, self-esteem — all those loaded things that money 
supposedly can do, but doesn’t.” [62] At the end of the day this all comes 
down to values, and how people get misled about what will give them a 


happy life. 


Fine, you say — extreme behaviors are harmful, and money isn’t 
everything. So what? At issue is not so much a specific belief as it is the 
general process of how cultural norms shape people’s realities. Norms of 
this kind reside more in the mind than in physical reality. They develop 
whenever a value or ideal becomes widely desired with a population, 
making shared beliefs or qualities appear to be “normal.” Ever since the 
introduction of television, the pace at which an attitude turns into a “new 
normal” has been accelerating. TV networks in the 1950s for the first time 
enabled content providers to reach the entire U.S. population on a consistent 
basis, creating new dynamics and volatility in public opinion, politics, and 
consumer behavior. The nation’s first ever televised presidential debate 
between Richard Nixon and John F. Kennedy in 1960 dramatically changed 
the course of the election, proving how the new medium could shift public 
opinion, and ushering in a new era of TV-driven politics. By 1962 as many 
as 100-million viewers were consuming the same programs and ads — 
catapulting products and styles once confined to print media into an 
exponentially larger domain. Before long the effect of “a salesman in every 
living room” helped drive a dramatic rise in consumer spending on 
household products, food items, appliances, automobiles, and, most 
importantly of all, apparel and cosmetics — as televised images of a mini- 
skirted Twiggy and a shaggy-haired Paul McCartney transformed the 


personal appearance landscape for women and men. 


Before long researchers began tracking the accumulated effects of ads on 
viewers — especially the practice of pointing to flaws or deficits that only a 
certain item can fix. This is relatively harmless when the product is a water 
bottle or a laptop, but the stakes can rise when things get more personal — 
as one’s body, face, hair, or clothing become the subject a deficit or 
problem. Like it or not, outward appearance plays a big role in self-image 


and the way people treat each other. 


The “normalization” of unrealistic standards in things like weight, attire, 
and fitness results to a large degree from the frequency of their 
representation in popular culture. The same kinds of images appearing over 
and over in advertising and entertainment get even more traction these days 
as they are replicated in media posts, echoed by “influencers,” and then 
shared by individuals. The stakes in this couldn’t be higher in a culture in 
which outward appearance is regarded as a reflection of the inner person. 
To paraphrase a well-known media analyst on this matter, one must survey 
everything one is and everything one does because “how we appear is of 
crucial importance for what is normally thought of as the success of our 
lives.” [63] 


And of course, everyone fails — often with devastating consequences. 
Constantly feeling judged and evaluated has it own stresses. But often this 
can contribute to deeper and more lasting harm. Anxiety and depression can 
lead to irritability, social withdrawal, difficulty concentrating, headaches, 
and feelings of extreme fatigue. Journalist Will Storr chose to dramatize this 
point by opening his book Selfie: How We Became So Self-Obsessed and 
What It's Doing to Us with a chapter on suicide. According to Storr, 


unrealistic goals and perfectionism have combined with economic 
uncertainty and ratcheting social pressure to create a dangerous mix. 
Statistics on self-harm have doubled in recent years to a 30-year high in the 
U.S. and Great Britain. Now 5.4 percent in both countries admit having 
such thoughts, and the number of children and adolescent hospitalized for 
suicidality has doubled. “We’re living in an age of perfectionism, and 
perfectionism is an idea that kills,” Storr wrote.[64] “People are suffering 
and dying under the torture of the fantasy self they’re failing to 
achieve.”[65] 


This manufacture-via-repetition of fantasy norms also privileges certain 
groups over others. Even in today’s politically enlightened times, media 
images of attractive younger white able-bodied heterosexual cisgender men 
and women far outnumber their numbers in the U.S. population. Census 
figures show the “white” population dropping from 70 percent to 60 percent 
in the last decade, with Americans under age 16 only 49 percent white.[66] 
Anyone not fitting into this demographic is now underrepresented (and 
often misrepresented) in movies, television, advertising, and the internet. 
This relative absence of certain groups creates a phenomenon termed 
“symbolic annihilation” decades ago by media theorist George Gerbner 
when he wrote that, "Representation in the fictional world signifies social 


existence; absence means symbolic annihilation."[67] 


None of this is big news, given the attention in recent years to the 
absence of people of color and other groups in movies and television. 
Public pressure has brought some positive changes in the casting of 


productions, according to studies conducted by UCLA. But little has shifted 


in the decision making and management side of the industry.[68] On screen, 
women and people of color now appear in numbers approaching their 
representation in the population, of 50 and 40 percent respectively. But 
senior executives are still 86 percent male and 93 percent white. “Both 
women and minorities are within striking distance of proportionate 
representation when it comes to lead roles and total cast,” said Damell 
Hunt, dean of the UCLA Division of Social Sciences and the report’s co- 
author. “But behind the scenes, it’s a very different story. That begs the 
question: Are we actually seeing systematic change, or is Hollywood just 
appealing to diverse audiences through casting, but without fundamentally 


altering the way studios do business behind the camera?”[69] 


This problem is especially severe in representations of people with 
disabilities — where the repetition of appearance ideals comes crashing into 
the reality of embodied difference. A near complete absence of people with 
disabilities in mainstream media contributes to a wide range of 
misconceptions, stereotypes, and prejudicial attitudes, the most common of 
which is the matter of prevalence itself. Simply put, most don’t think 
disability is very common. Contrast this with statistics from the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) indicating that 1 in 4 Americans has a disability, 
including impairments with vision, hearing, mobility, and cognition. This 
proportion only grows with age, with 30 percent of those over age 65 living 
with a disability.[70] Worse still, the virtual exclusion of disability from the 
mediascape parallels the actual exclusion of people with disabilities from 
school and work, despite federal laws protecting them. Those with 
disabilities attain bachelor’s degrees and find employment at less than half 


that of the abled population.[71] In most instances these discrepancies result 


from exclusionary conditions rather than functional inability, since most 
disabilities can be obviated with accommodations. The result is that ableist 
ideals of wellness, fitness, and attractiveness render disability as a 
problematic deviation from the norm. This is another way that differences 
become labeled as deficits in need of correction, with responsibility falling 


to the individual with a disability to adapt or otherwise “fit in.” 
Science and Well Being 


So what about the good life? Like a lot of big ideas, people’s view on the 
matter are adaptive, as they compare their own understandings with those of 
others in what is termed the “construction of knowledge.”[72] Emerging in 
the 1960s, constructionism drew from the thinking of philosophers and the 
development of sociology as a field of study. As its name suggests, the 
construction of knowledge asserts that meaning and belief are forged in 
social interactions and exchanges of information, rather than innate 
meanings or natural laws. Group dynamics, power relationships, and 
communication technologies can influence knowledge construction. Also 
important is the way reality gets distorted in the exchange of ideas, 


sometimes by accident and other times by design. 


This chapter has reviewed various aspects of good life as a constructed 
concept, how its various meanings relate to happiness, and some of the 
ways people have sought to find it — as well as the intensified search for 
well-being in a fast-paced and often anxious world. The consumer 
marketplace has offered all sorts of self-improvement products, books, and 
services to enhance people’s health and potential, as the bar has risen on 


what are considered “normal” levels of academic performance, appearance, 


and health. Not everyone is thrilled about the smarter-better-faster craze. 
Idealized standards of appearance or achievement are inherently 
discriminatory in a diverse society, especially considering the effects of 
inequity in limiting people’s options. This leaves many people (some would 
argue all people) frustrated, disappointed, and it well may contribute to the 


general mood of despair that pervades American society. 


Can anything be done about this? Is the answer to simply say “no” as 
some suggest? Is it possible to sort helpful advice from harmful hype? Part 
of the answer lies in taking stock of one’s needs, rather than those pushed 
by others. Take some time to establish priorities, decide what’s really 
important, and chart a path forward. In You Be You, Knight said that 
flexibility often is the real centerpiece of finding the good life, as it gives 
permission to admit mistakes and venture into new territory. Knight 
illustrates this point in entire sections with titles like “Reset Your Life” and 
“Change Your Default Options.” Rather than entirely rejecting the idea of 
working on yourself, the goal becomes one of recalibrating your approach. 
Like much of the literature critical of self-help, You Be You is about finding 
a path that authentically reflects what you want rather than what an external 


authority dictates. 


Many of these strategies are explored in depth in the now-famous Science 
of Well-Being course developed for undergraduates at Yale University. 
Combining state-of-the-art psychological research with best practices in 
areas like mindfulness and healthy living, the Science of Well-Being is now 
available as a free offering online.[73] To date the 20-hour class has been 


taken by over 4-million people, making it one of the most popular online 


courses in history. Underlying the course is the conviction that happiness 
can be learned and that when it come to the good life much of what we 


believe is wrong. 


The Science of Well-Being is peppered with recommendations for 
attitudinal or behavioral changes. Rather than always comparing oneself to 
others (often a blueprint for disaster), the class suggests finding your 
“signature strengths” and cultivate them. Gestures like kindness and 
generosity do more than simply generate good will from those around us. 
They also stimulate positive feelings in one’s brain. A few take-away 
messages from the Science of Well-Being are worth enumerating as themes 
going forward in the chapters to follow. These pertain to the role of 
knowledge, change, and relationships in the pursuit of happiness. 
Throughout the Science of Well-Being pre-existing ideas about happiness 
are examined, critiqued, and replaced by more accurate, evidence-based 
concepts. Exercises then are recommended for “rewiring” one’s brain along 
more productive lines. Finally, the role of supportive people and groups is 


examined as a source of continued well-being. 


Knowledge is essential in learning how to be happy, and achieving well- 
being often means separating fact from fiction. What expectations have 
shaped one’s beliefs about a “good” career or a certain type of future? Is 
social comparison creating envy about something another person has or 
does? Career success and material possessions play a certain role in the 
good life, but much less than most people think. It’s more about how we 
think about life — our attitudes — that determines almost half of lifetime 


happiness. Much as we might think our attitudes toward many things in life 


are set or “just the way we are,” attitudes about just about everything are 


learned. This means they can be unlearned or revised. 


Change is always possible, whether in attitudes, the direction of one’s 
studies, or goals in a career. But change can be one of the most difficult 
things to choose and put into practice. Most of our lives unfold in repetitive 
loops providing structure, reassurance, and comfort. And once we set 
ourselves on a direction, committing to a goal comes naturally. All of this 
can make change difficult. This is why it remains important to remain open 
throughout life to alternatives, to continually examine what we are doing, 


and revise as necessary. 


Relationships are key in developing and sustaining well-being, since 
nearly everything we do hinges on other people and the social character of 
existence. Hardly anything a person says or does occurs without affecting 
others. The relational aspect in pursuing the good life both enables and 
limits what is possible. For this reason, The Science of Well-Being course 
(not to mention nearly every self-help book on the subject) stresses the 
importance of relationships, positive engagements with others, and 
establishing support networks as part of the one’s good life project. Doing 
acts of kindness or expressing gratitude can be enormously helpful in 


feeling good about oneself. 


These final points represent building blocks for discussions later in this 
book — not only about well-being and the good life, but in a larger sense 
about the many ways humans have contrived to adapt, change, and grow. 
Important as it is to critically interrogate the structures that hold people 


back or keep them in line, the pursuit of possibility can provide one of the 


most enduring forms of psychic well-being, whether on an individual or 
collective level. The next chapter examines these issues in relation to the 
“self,” looking at how and why the impulse to improve emerges, what kinds 
of motivations animate the process, how psychology enters the picture, and 


how the self can be seen as a process of continual invention. 
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Chapter 2 


A New You 


The Will to Improve 


Y ou’ve probably never heard of TestingMom.com. It’s part of a new 
generation of test-prep companies like Kaplan and Princeton Review 
— except this one is for toddlers. Competition for slots in kindergarten has 
gotten so intense that some parents are shelling out thousands to get their 
four-year olds ready for entrance tests or interviews. It’s just one more 
example of the pressure that got celebrity parents arrested for falsifying 
college applications a few years ago. In this case the battle is over getting 
into elite elementary schools or gifted programs. While such admissions 
pressure is widely known, what’s new is how early it’s occurring. Equity 
issues aside, the demand to improve performance is being drilled into 
youngsters before they can spell their names. All of this bespeaks the 
competition for grades, school placement, and eventual careers that has 
transformed the normal impulse to do better into an obsession for students 
and their families. Much like the drive for perfection, an insatiable hunger 
to be quicker, smarter, and more acceptable to admissions officers is taking 


its toll in many ways. 


What explains this obsessive behavior? Brain science has been proving 
what advertising long has known — that wanting something is far more 
powerful than getting it. School admissions and other markers of success 
are part of an overarching mental wanting mechanism. That new iPhone 
might bring a thrill. But soon comes the yearning for an update, a newer 
model, another purchase. Neuroimaging shows that processes of “wanting” 
and “liking” occur in different parts of the brain, with the former more 
broadly and powerfully operating than the latter. This reverses the common 
wisdom that primal hungers and “drives” underlie human motivation. 
Unlike animals, the motor force driving human beings is imagination — 
with anticipation of something more important than the experience itself. 
This partly explains why merchandizing deals more with feeling than facts. 
Slogans like “Just Do It” and “Think Different” bear no direct relationship 
to shoes or computers, but instead tingle feelings of desire. In the fuzzy 


realm emotion pleasure is a fungible currency. 


Especially in the contemporary world, anticipation is a bigger animating 
force than what follows. Researchers believe the dominance of wanting 
affects all manner of everyday behaviors, from reaching for a candy bar or 
playing a game to calling up a friend or striving for success.[1] So powerful 
is this expectation mechanism that it gets people wanting things that give no 
benefit. As it turns out, brain mechanisms for “wanting” are bigger and 
more complex than the ones for “liking,” and they carry more unconscious 
baggage. This helps explain the addictive consumerism throughout 
American culture, as well as why money and achievement often bring little 


lasting meaning. It’s also one reason why people eat to the point of obesity 


or habitually do things they don’t really enjoy. Put another way, it's a key to 


understanding the update impulse explored throughout this book. 


In a broader sense this brain function can shed light on how major life 
decisions get affected by emotional desire. Economists generally assume 
that people work hard at their jobs so they can buy things. Neuroscience 
increasingly shows how chasing money and even work itself can be their 
own rewards. In a now famous experiment, researchers watched a certain 
region of the brain — the nucleus accumbens — as study participants 
reacted to the prospect of receiving money. As reported in Harvard 
Business Review, the higher the potential monetary reward, the more active 
the accumbens became. “But activity ceased at the time the subjects 
actually received the money—suggesting that it was the anticipation, and 
not the reward itself, that aroused them.”[2] So just think about this. If 
people can be so misguided about something as fundamental as why they 


work, what other things might they be getting wrong? 


“The brain seems stingier with mechanisms for pleasure than for desire,” 
stated Kent Berridge, the scientist primarily known for these findings.[3] 
Berridge’s main discovery was that dopamine, the so-called “feel-good 
neurotransmitter,” had little to do with the pleasure of eating sweets or 
winning a game. Instead, dopamine’s real power lay in the expectation of 
enjoyment experienced in desires, unconscious thoughts, and even the 
memories of pleasure. Building on this, Berridge concluded that the brain’s 
pleasure system also drove motivations for pursuing success, the good life, 
and well-being. Yet often these motivations rested on a fundamental 


misunderstanding of genuine pleasure — a failure to see that true joy was 


mainly a mental construct disconnected from actual experience. In this 
sense, achievement is more a matter of attitude than an objective reality. 
Just as importantly, the same process of wanting is the engine of anxiety — 


when people expect the worst or worry about bad outcomes. 


These questions about wanting and liking have a lot to do with the will to 
improve — and why we invest so much of ourselves in school, work, 
relationships, and society. So often in life people simply assume they are on 
the right path, their goals rational and self-evident. Caught up in climbing to 
the next rung of the ladder, few ever take time to ask just why they are 
climbing. But philosophers and psychologists have spent a lot of time on 
this issue, and some of what they say might surprise you. The topic of 
“motivation” has a long history and has gone by many names: the will to 
live, the survival instinct, the competitive impulse, the drive for self- 
preservation, following God’s plan, or striving, struggling, seeking pleasure 
or comfort. In what follows, I’ll review this history and then bring to topic 
up to date, ultimately discussing methods everyone can use to critically 


evaluate how to self-improve. 
The Will to Improve 


As you might expect, philosophers long have pondered the will to 
improve that underlies today's update impulse. The concept dates to the 
term conatus in ancient Greece, translated as “a directed effort, natural 
tendency or striving.”[4] Aristotle, Cicero, René Descartes, Baruch 
Spinoza, Immanuel Kant, and Friedrich Nietzsche all weighed in on the 
matter. Even in the earliest discussions of conatus, disagreements arose over 


whether it was a movement toward a desired objective, or away from a 


negative force. Hence Cicero saw conatus as the advancement of life while 
Diogenes Laértius claimed it was the avoidance of death. The ultimate 
purpose or goal of conatus, as Aristotle and others would say, was 


eudaimonia or a good life.[5] 


Some saw conatus as evidence of divine will, although the vagueness of 
the concept left it largely absent from Hebrew or Christian texts. Instead 
western medieval figures spoke of “God’s creation” or the “unfolding 
world” of animals, people, and material substances. In this view, the “will 
to live” and all other natural forces were evidence of a divine plan.[6] 
Islamic theologians took a less mystical view of conatus-like concepts, 
seeing natural phenomena like movement held in check by inertia and 
resistance. Eastern religious doctrines conceived the life-force of conatus 
more in holistic terms, comprising cycles, patterns, and energies. Elsewhere 
one finds elements of conatus in so-called “pantheist” beliefs, which say 
that God is one with the entire cosmos. Some strains of Hinduism and 
Judaism support this view. While the concept of pantheism may sound 
unfamiliar, it’s been the underlying premise of popular movies like Avatar, 


The Lion King, and Star Wars. 


In the 1600s René Descartes took a novel view of conatus by describing 
it in more mechanical terms. Departing from prior attributions of conatus to 
God or nature, Descartes spoke of conatus as a two-part phenomenon 
comprising movement and stasis. Descartes also distinguished between 
inward directed conatus (gravity) and an outward version (centrifugal 
force), speaking of inanimate materials as “striving” to follow or stand still. 


[7] He would later use the concept in his First Law of Nature (“conatus of 


self-preservation”) in reference to animals and people, as well as inanimate 
objects “when positioned and pushed into motion in such a way that they 
will in fact travel in that direction, unless they are prevented by some other 


cause.” [8] 


No philosopher is more associated with conatus than seventeenth century 
philosopher Baruch Spinoza, who wrote that “Each thing, as far as it can by 
its own power, Strives to persevere in its being.”[9] Importantly, the striving 
Spinosa spoke about was neither an aspect of consciousness nor a metabolic 
process. Somewhat like Descartes, Spinoza made the metaphysical claim 
that each thing has an inner force that maintains its existence. He later 
would distinguish between mental conatus (“will”) and a bodily kind 
(“appetite”) — both of which promote preservation. Like most of his 
contemporaries, Spinosa saw the will to improve as part of God’s plan. For 
that reason, conatus was an infallible force, which was so important that it 
constituted the very core of being — as Spinosa put it, expressing “nothing 


but the actual essence of the thing.”[10] 


Arguably Spinoza is best known for his unifying approach to philosophy, 
particularly his view that god, nature, and humanity were all components of 
one single thing. Rejecting the dualisms for which the Enlightenment Era is 
so famous, Spinosa said that all matter is a part of a single substance, which 
also is God expressed in nature. Termed a “monistic” philosophy, this view 
said that God is, quite literally, everything and that and all thought derives 
from a universal conatus life-force. This had profound implications for 
then-ascendent principles of free will, choice, individual autonomy, and the 


will to succeed or prosper. Spinosa asserted nothing lay outside of nature or 


the governance of divine laws. All human behavior and worldly 
occurrences, no matter how strange, has some origin and meaning within 


the monism. Rather than “freedom” there was conatus. 


Subsequent thinkers took more narrow views of conatus. In the 1800s 
Friedrich Nietzsche wrote of the “will to power” as humanity’s drive “to 
strive, to grow, spread, seize, become predominant — not from any morality 
or immorality but because it is living and because life simply is will to 
power.”[11] Unlike Spinoza, Nietzsche gave people credit for thinking on 
their own and doing as they wished with this willful instinct. Nietzsche got 
the will to power idea from his teacher Arthur Schopenhauer’s writings on 
the “will to live.” Not to be construed in political or ethical terms, Nietzsche 
wrote of his concept with enthusiasm, describing a “world of the eternally 
self-creating, the eternally self-destroying, this mystery world of the two- 
fold voluptuous delight, my ‘beyond good and evil,’ without goal, unless 
the joy of the circle is itself a goal, “concluding that “This world is the will 
to power—and nothing besides! And you yourselves are also this will to 


power—and nothing besides!”[12] 


Building on Nietzsche’s thinking, post-war philosopher Michel Foucault 
would explore ways conatus can be overtaken by external forces or 
unconsciously manipulated by authority. Foucault detailed the subtle means 
by which individuals came to accept and perpetuate their estrangement 
from power. He used a mechanical metaphor in calling such phenomena 
“technologies of the self.” Owing to self-technologies people became 
agents of their own oppression — obsessing over self-improvement, 


monitoring themselves, falling for consumer pitches, and conforming to 


social norms. Foucault explained that self-technologies “permit individuals 
to affect by their own means or with the help of others a certain number of 
operations on their own bodies and souls, thoughts, conduct and ways of 
being, so as to transform themselves in order to attain a certain state of 


purity, wisdom, protection, or immortality.”[13] 


Such malleability of the self can hijack conatus in highly competitive 
societies like the U.S, which encourage citizens to battle each other for 
improvement and success. Enabling these proclivities are institutional 
technologies —seen in places like school, factory, or office — which 
condition people into competitive behaviors. Add to this America’s 
entrenched culture of individualism, which reduces the likelihood of 
collective sensibility. These combined factors can cause people to feel badly 
about deficits within themselves, Foucault concluded. Whether the missing 
thing is achievement, money, or power, the absence generates a “lack” that 
must be eliminated. When things go badly people feel they are not working 
hard enough (Marx), or they have insufficient commitment (Foucault). But 
in either case the individual is to blame rather than an external condition. 
When pleasure is missing or perfection unachieved, the only solution is to 


buy a product, consult an expert, or otherwise obtain a fix. 


You aren’t alone if you think this sounds depressing. Foucault’s premise 
of inescapable pressure for self-betterment has been a topic of sociological 
debate for decades. The question that keeps coming up is: Can you negate a 
pattern of thinking that has made you who you are? Pessimists say that 
escape is unlikely because there is no “outside” to the culture surrounding 


us. But others argue that realizing you are being controlled creates the 


possibility of push-back, and that, in fact, the immediacy of the “inside” 
makes it a good place to start. For his part, Foucault said that both positions 
can be reconciled through ethical thinking based on what provides a 
virtuous and good life. Even when people get confused by the forces of 
media and politics, they can appeal to what ultimately is best for everyone. 
Foucault called this search for insight “caring for oneself” — in the sense 
that critical abilities give people the tools to pursue positive social reform. 
The only hitch in this appeal to ethics, as Foucault himself often noted, is 


the relationship of ethics to “truth,” and the subjective character of both. 


This Foucauldian principle offers a key insight for this chapter’s 
discussion of self-improvement — namely, that people can develop abilities 
to change, to take a different direction, or to otherwise transform 
themselves. Being or believing one thing need not lock anyone into an 
unchangeable future. Rather, as Foucault wrote, people may engage 
“practices of the self that one performs on oneself, not only in order to bring 
one’s conduct into compliance with a given rule, but to transform oneself 
into the ethical subject of one’s behavior.”[14] In his book Inventing Our 
Selves, Nikolas Rose summarized the concept in the following way. “We 
often think of power in terms of constraints that dominate, deny, and 
repressed subjectivity.” But ultimately Foucault took power in a different 
direction, analyzing it “not as a negation of the vitality and capacities of 
individuals, but instead as the creation, shaping, and utilization of human 
beings as subjects. Power, that is to say, works through, and not against, 


subjectivity.” [15] 


Subsequent scholars in many fields taken conatus in new directions. The 
drive for perfection discussed in Chapter 1 is seen by some as a byproduct 
of the conatus impulse. Along similar lines, neuroscientist Antonio 
Damasio links the pursuit of wealth as another indication of conatus. In his 
book, Looking for Spinoza, Damasio gave conatus credit for the drive, will, 
or motivation that puts reason, creativity, and language to work.[16] But the 
real novelty of Damasio’s book lies in its direct address of feelings — as 
distinct from emotions or conscious reason. Damasio argued that conatus 
falls into the large but often ignored category of feelings, arguing that 
without a taken-for-granted conatus feeling of “something” there would be 


no science, philosophy, culture, friendship, or love.[17] 


In recent decades, scholars have embraced conatus as a strategy for 
working around the disciplinary boundaries — finding in the notion of a life 
force a way to bring together studies of environmentalism, animal rights, 
and cultural difference, among other issues. Conatus also satisfies scholars 
who think that academic language can become too removed from the 
realities of everyday life and politics. Many of these “new materialists” see 
in conatus a way of conceiving the world as whole rather than in 
dichotomies like culture/nature, mind/body, and human/animal.[18] New 
materialism would recognize complex systems, interconnections, diversity, 
and continually changing nature. An example of this new materialism 
appears in works by philosopher Gilles Deleuze, who has done much to 


extend Spinoza’s theories of conatus. 


Working with the activist Félix Guattari, Deleuze developed a theory of 


willful energy running through all human endeavors, driven by a 


mechanistic form of desire.[19] Neither good or bad in character, these 
“desiring productions” varied in kind and intensity from person-to-person. 
They also varied in effectiveness, since they could be blocked by 
institutions and misdirected by ideologies like competition and 
consumerism. Nevertheless, Deleuze and Guattari’s conatus-like concept of 
desiring production became an alternative way of thinking about the pursuit 
of well-being and human endeavors more generally. This sense of open- 
ended possibility has made desiring production a popular philosophical 
theory. Termed a form of “positive ontology,” the concept has gained 
traction in describing life as a dynamic process of change or “becoming.” It 
also serves as an antidote to philosophies giving people little ability to 
escape the influence of forces like language, culture, and politics. Even 
though it promises nothing specific, desiring production acknowledges that 
struggle occurs, agency is possible, and that people possess at least some 
degree of agency in choosing their futures and changing themselves for the 


better. Simply put, it proposes a politics of possibility. 


To further their theories about becoming and possibility, Deleuze and 
Guattari launched a series of criticisms of then-fashionable principles of 
psychoanalytic theory. In keeping with their program of positive ontologies, 
the new ideas sought to free people from limiting attitudes and unconscious 
behaviors. Deleuze and Guattari’s biggest focus was on authority: where it 
came from, what held it in place, and how to dismantle it at its core. They 
argued that concepts like the Oedipus myth made people feel guilty about 
their desires and pressured them to conform to social rules. Because such 
beliefs started in childhood relationships and upbringing, many fail ever to 


question them. Attitudes toward work, duty, and success — all derive from 


this control-oriented consciousness, which also holds in place the 
fundamental precepts of capitalism and other forms of power like 
patriarchy, fascism, and militarism. The existence of this invisible code 
helps explain why people so rarely resist the very systems that hold them 
back. People are drawn to pre-determined versions of the “good-life” 


without ever realizing the dream is a scam. 


Individualism was a huge component of this scam to Deleuze and 
Guattari. Hardly a “natural” state of affairs, they saw the idea of isolated 
individuals as way of keeping people alone and powerless. Rather than a 
self-evident truth about “human nature,” the concept of the individual is the 
“effect” of a belief system that undermines interconnection and collectivity. 
Deleuze and Guattari described society (and all living matter) organized as 
a plant-like “rhizome” of interconnected nodes, roots, and shoots. As they 
put it, “the rhizome is characterized by ceaselessly established connections 
between semiotic chains, organizations of power, and circumstances 
relative to the arts, sciences, and social struggles.”[20] Envisioned in the 
1980s decades before the internet, the organic metaphor of the rhizome now 
evokes the kind of connection made possible by network technology. Even 
more subversively, Deleuze and Guattari pressed their theory of the rhizome 
to dissolve the distinctions between self and other, subject and object, 


nature, and technology. 


In practical terms, such principles interconnectedness can be seen in the 
well-known business philosophy of kaizen. Originating in post war Japan, 
kaizen frequently is translated in business to mean “continuous 


improvement,” especially in the context of quality control and “just-in- 


time” manufacturing practiced by Toyota Motors. Small incremental 
changes are central to kaizen, as well as the involvement of all employees 
in quality improvement and waste reduction. Kaizen is often called the 
building block of “lean” management and production methods. The idea is 
to build teamwork and employee engagement throughout the organization. 
For instance, Toyota famously allowed any worker noticing a product flaw 
to stop an assembly line — the rational being that workers close the process 
often spot things that managers miss. For this reason, teams of employees 
also work together to find solutions to problems and increase efficiencies. 
Companies using kaizen include such well-known names as Amazon, 
Apple, Tesla, and Trader Joes — until recently known as non-union shops — 
with some critics of kaizen seeing as a way for management to usurp the 


role of organized labor. 


Owing to its relatively recent popularity, kaizen has been pushed beyond 
the workplace as an overall approach to everyday life. Kaizen Institute 
founder Masaaki Imai has written that “Kaizen means improvement. 
Moreover, it means continuing improvement in personal life, home life, 
social life, and working life.”[21] No less a publication than Forbes 
Magazine ran a recent feature entitled “The Practice Of Kaizen Will Help 
You Improve 1% Per Day And Lead To Amazing Long-Term Success.” [22] 
Rather than “trying to make radical life changes overnight, you should start 
with small, daily improvements,” the article reckoned that small-scale 
improvements start compounding on the previous day’s accomplishment. 
Seductive as this logic may seem, it shifts kaizen’s collective orientation 
back to the self, telling readers that they aren’t trying hard enough, that they 


just need to push that tiny bit more, with the implication (again) that a lack 


of success falls in their laps. The Forbes piece also ignores the existence of 
structural bias or discrimination that make that 1% easier or harder for some 


as well. 
Psyching Yourself Up 


Given the pressures and reasons to improve oneself, it's no surprise that 
people are drawn to updates and similar schemes. But what actually makes 
a person act on such impulses? Psychology looks at how motivation turns 
thoughts into actions, as attitudes and beliefs forge intentions, efforts, and, 
ultimately, evaluations of a given behavior. A few fundamental principles 
apply, chief among them that human beings have wants and desires that 
influence what they do — especially when needs are not being satisfied. 
Needs also vary in kind, immediacy, and intensity. For example, being 
physically hungry differs from being mentally frustrated in doing a task. 
Finally, needs are not necessarily inherent or natural, but can be learned or 


acquired over time. 


Arguably the most well-known figure in motivational theory is 
psychologist Abraham Maslow, who in the 1950s laid out a hierarchy of 
needs with five levels. At the bottom of Maslow’s list are what he termed 
“Basic Needs or Physiological Needs,” such as water, food, and sleep. Next 
come “Safety Needs: Security, Order, and Stability” covering items like 
shelter and refuge. These first two levels account for the bare minimum for 
survival. They are followed by needs of a more psychological character. 
Level three is “Love and Belonging,” involving things like companionship, 
family, and community. This is followed by an “Esteem” level covering 


self-confidence, recognition, and the respect one holds toward others. 


Finally comes “Self-Actualization,” referring to philosophical or creative 
insight, morality, and lack of prejudice. According to Maslow, the first four 
levels constitute “deficit needs” — meaning that people will feel badly if 


they don’t get them met. 


Unmet needs, whether for food or recognition, create what psychologists 
term “incentives” falling into two basic categories: extrinsic (outer) or 
intrinsic (inner). Extrinsic incentives are what most people think is 
motivating them, probably because they constitute the most tangible and 
literal kinds of rewards. Often driven by competition or scarcity, examples 
of extrinsic incentives include school grades or work evaluations, salary 
amounts or job status, winning a bet or getting a prize. Getting away with 
something or not being punished by an authority also is a form of extrinsic 
incentive. In contrast, intrinsic incentives come from the meaning of an 
activity and tend not to be deficit driven. So, while playing a game to win is 
based on extrinsic reward, playing a game for fun is about intrinsic 
motivation. Other examples of intrinsically satisfying activities include 
reading and learning, listening to music, posting on Instagram, or doing 


things for others. 


While extrinsic and intrinsic motivations have different kinds of rewards, 
both can apply to goal-oriented behaviors like solving a problem, getting a 
college degree, or pursuing a career. Without a doubt this also can include 
just about any program for self-improvement or advancement. Here is 
where things get interesting — at the intersection of external and internal 
rewards, and in finding ways to satisfy them both. The truth is that most 


people prefer activities that simultaneously fill practical needs and give 


them pleasure. This is why taking time to explore options — in a career, for 
example — can help in making the best decision in the long run. Related to 
this, and contrary to what many would expect, extrinsic rewards in 
educational settings have been shown to decrease student learning.[23] 
When grades and tests get overvalued, learning gravitates to the most 
efficient way of getting a high score. Typically, this narrows the scope of 
what is learned to what is tested rather than anything else. Additional 
research has revealed that an overemphasis on grades lessens student 
collaboration, diminishes teamwork, and even can erode capacities for 


empathy. 


Often these attitudes are acquired through conditioning, which is one of 
the key aspects of what is termed “behavioral psychology.” Behavioralists 
focus on the effects of incentives or punishments on people or animals. 
They look at behavior that is learned rather than the result of underlying 
attitudes. In the 1890s, Russian psychologist Ivan Pavlov did some of the 
earliest behavioralist research in studying physiological changes in dogs 
who thought they were about be fed.[24] Pavlov conditioned the dogs to 
associate things unrelated to normal feeding, like the ringing of a bell, to 
getting a meal. Later psychologists would revise and expand the concept of 
conditioning, since it applied to many aspects of life. In the early 1900s, 
B.F. Skinner developed the principle of “operant conditioning” through 
which the frequency of a behavior is “reinforced” and thereby increased 
through the use a stimulus.[25] Everyday examples of operant conditioning 
include the incentives of school grades and work salaries, as well as things 
like applause, praise, discounts, and gifts. Advertising often appeals to 


conditioning by linking positive ideas to products for sale. And in more 


general terms, the American “can-do” spirit of upward mobility and 
winning at any cost — all of these auger in favor of any program or product 
that would yield a competitive advantage. On the other hand, things like 


library fines, parking tickets, and prison function as negative conditioning. 


Given the extensive role of conditioning in today’s world, less attention 
is given to concepts of drives or primitive appetites. Drive theory proposes 
that organisms have biological needs that produce internal tensions until 
they are met. With the advent of psychoanalysis in the early twentieth 
century, Sigmund Freud developed a form of drive theory closely 
paralleling the principles of conatus. In one kind of drive, Freud contrasted 
a “life instinct” he termed Eros with a “death instinct” of Thanatos. Like 
earlier scholars Freud saw these drives as inherent and universal. Freud 
believed that human feelings and behaviors could be traced biologically to 
the interactions of cells. He observed that cells constantly grew and died, 
and during their lifespans they exchanged what he interpreted as “libidinal” 
energy much as people do. Hence Freud attributed the genealogical 
emergence of Eros to “the mutual relationship of cells.”[26] Over time 
Freud’s influence declined in mainstream mental health treatment, although 
remnants of biological determinism remain in such sub-disciplines as 


humanistic psychology, transpersonal psychology, or holistic medicine. 


One aspect of Freud’s thinking that has not gone away is his work on the 
unconscious. Whether attributed to conditioning or instinct, much of 
motivation lies below the level of cognition and awareness. Freud and later 
figures in the field of childhood “attachment” argued that basic emotional 


frameworks get established as early as infancy.[27] Forgotten memories or 


aspects of relationships remain active in the unconscious, often channeling 
choices and decisions throughout life. In more recent years, psychologist 
Daniel Kahneman popularized a contemporary view of unconscious 
motivation in his widely read book Thinking Fast and Slow.[28] 
Unconscious decision-making was what Kahneman classified as “fast” 
thinking, characterized as “automatic, effortless, without self-awareness, or 
control.”[29] He said this accounts for an astonishing 98 percent of thought. 
The remaining 2 percent he called “slow” thinking: “deliberate, conscious, 
effortful, controlled, and rational.” What captured public attention was 
Kahneman’s persuasive claim that almost all intuition, “gut-feelings,” and 
emotions create what he termed “cognitive biases” that influence choices in 
business and in people’s lives. Even more dramatically, Kahneman showed 
that much of the time these unconscious habits got it wrong and led people 
to bad decisions. Mental short-cuts that psychologists term “heuristics” can 
certainly save people time, but they also are the building blocks of bias, 
stereotypes, and misinformation (i.e., just because lot of people do 
something doesn’t mean it’s a good idea). The big takeaway from 
Kahneman was to be very careful about making life-altering decisions 


based on intuition, since what “feels right” often can be wrong. 


Bringing the unconscious even further up to date has been N. Katherine 
Hayles’ Unthought: The Power of the Cognitive Nonconscious.[30] Hayles 
opened her book by unpacking the primary role of consciousness in most 
accounts of the mind since the Enlightenment, explaining that 
“Consciousness occupies a central position in our thinking not because it is 
the whole of cognition but because it creates the sometimes (sometimes 


fictitious) narrative that makes sense of our lives and support basic 


assumptions about worldly coherence.”[31] Like Kahneman, Hayles argued 
that “consciousness” has been overrated and its capacities overstated 
because its functional processing is relatively limited. For example, while 
the brain takes in 11-million bits of information per second, the conscious 
mind can only handle 50 bits per second.[32] To make up for this deficit, 
humans extensively rely on pieces of “knowledge” stored in their material 
environment, other people, and data sources like the internet. In this way, a 
cluttered room or desktop can serve as an external memory device for a 
messy owner. What brain scientists are now calling the “nonconscious” 
serves to keep “consciousness, with its slow uptake and limited processing 
ability, from being overwhelmed with the flood of interior and exterior 
information streaming into the brain every millisecond.”[33] As Hayles 
concluded, “Human subjects are no longer contained (or even defined) by 


the boundaries of their skins.”[34] 


In pointing out the extensive reliance of human beings on nonconscious 
processes of data retrieval from the material and computational world, 
Hayles deconstructs what is typically considered the seat of the reasoning 
self. Rather than the independent individual of conventional western 
subjectivity, the nonconscious subject is thoroughly imbricated with the 
world around it. In other words, much of who we think we “are” resides in 
objects and other people. If nothing else, this calls for a rethinking of the 
self on which one might be “working” and a broadening of the project in 
more collective and ecological terms. Otherwise the very premise of 
individualized self-improvement becomes socially counterproductive, or 
even antisocial. As Hayles writes, “To the extent that the focus on the self is 


associated with the individualism inherent in liberal ideology, capitalism, 


and environmental predation, consciousness, especially higher 
consciousness, participates in and helps to solidify the excess of consumer 
culture.”[35] 


Beyond the Self 


This chapter has examined the motivation to improve as an aspect of 
today's update impulse. We’ve looked at competition and external pressures 
to succeed, innate impulses to grow and thrive, conditioning and learned 
attitudes, as well as psychology and intuition, among other issues. A series 
of questions has recurred in much of what has been discussed — pertaining 
to the self as the focus of improvement. Central among these is the matter 
of personal autonomy so cherished in American society. Do the motivations 
that drive people in endeavors like self-improvement truly emerge from an 
independent “self,” or is individual identity inescapably bound up in the 
influences or power relations within which it exists? Related to this are 
questions about motivation itself. Is it a universal life force like conatus the 
exists within everyone and all living things, or does it vary among 
individuals and cultures? If the latter, how much is motivation condition, 
learned, or otherwise influenced by media, social networking, and 


interactions with those around us? 


Efforts to answer these questions began in 1950s as an outgrowth of 
Maslow’s work on motivation, when therapists began thinking further about 
the concept of improvement. Specifically, psychologist Carl Rogers 
advanced the idea of “client-centered” therapies that dealt more with 
enhancing people’s abilities and self-understanding than it did with treating 


illnesses and problems. Together Rogers and Maslow introduced a premise 


they called “humanistic psychology,” which focused on self-worth, personal 
responsibility, and an ongoing process of actualization. This positive focus 
set humanistic therapy apart from the pathological focus of most 
psychology and psychoanalysis. As Maslow wryly stated at the time, “If 
Freud supplied us with the sick half of psychology, we must now fill it out 
with the healthy half.” [36] 


In the countercultural decades of the 1960s and 1970s, Rogers would 
expand these ideas into what would become the “human potential 
movement.” Aside from the popularity it garnered among clients and 
therapists, human potential was embraced widely in the fields of business 
and management. Key elements included the development of a positive 
attitude and engagement with others. Rogers wrote extensively about his 
theories. In one essay subtitled “The Fully Functioning Person,” he outlined 
his famous principle of “unconditional positive regard” through which 
therapists suspend judgement about clients and focus on supportive 
engagement in a wholehearted recognition of the client’s self-worth, value 
no matter what the condition, behavior, or expressed feelings. This results 
in a movement away from defensiveness and toward an openness to 
experience, allowing individuals to listen to themselves and better 
experience what is going on within themselves. In Rogers’ words, the client 
becomes “more open to his feelings of fear and discouragement and pain. 
He is also more open to his feelings of courage, and tenderness, and all. He 
is free to express his feelings subjectively, as they exist in him, and also to 
be aware of these feelings. He is more able to live the experiences of his 


organism rather than shutting them out of awareness.” [37] 


This emphasis on “wellness” rather than “sickness” fit within the anti- 
establishment mood of the counterculture, as well as its values of personal 
discovery and exploration of the self via meditation, pacifism, eastern 
religion, psychedelic drugs, music, communal living, and ecological 
consciousness. Humanistic psychology also was an important precursor to 
the positive psychology movement discussed in Chapter 1, although many 
of its non-traditional, non-western modalities would remain on the fringes 
of clinical practice for the decades to follow. These initial difficulties in 
gaining traction brought criticism of humanistic psychology as well. One 
widely know example at the time came from cultural historian Christopher 
Lasch, who in 1979 cast the field as part of a growing “culture of 


narcissism” marked by self-obsession and cultish proclivity.[38] 
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Such criticisms notwithstanding, Rogers’ “client-centered therapy” 
eventually found applications beyond psychology in the fields like 
education, where concepts such as “student-center learning” would gain 
traction. While Rogers did not himself invent the concept of progressive 
pedagogy premised on student engagement, he became a major voice within 
psychology for the encouragement of such practices. Rogers thus 
legitimized student-centered learning as more than simply a feel-good idea, 
by demonstrating that actively engaged students both acquire and retain 


knowledge at higher rates than others. 


Outside the field of psychology, mainstream medicine and population 
health also began working on group-specific “wellness” programs as a cost- 
effective public health initiatives. Examples included programs for low- 


income neighborhood schools, senior centers, military families, trauma 


survivors, and substance abuse groups. Such efforts redirected the “feel- 
good” discourse of wellness toward more serious issues of inequity, bias, 
and, ultimately, or life and death. During the past decade, a growing number 
of initiatives have been launched to inclusively define well-being, measure 
it, and develop comprehensive programs for the many rather than the few. 
Certainly the issue of what well-being means to different groups is a critical 


first question to ask. 


Offering one useful perspective is the National Wellness Institute (NWI), 
which for over 40 years has argued that “wellness had different definitions 
for different populations.”[39] Looking beyond well-being as an aspect of 
self, the NWI pays attention to factors such as gender, age, race, ethnicity, 
sexual orientation, ability, and social class — viewing well-being through 
three lenses: Personal & Family Wellness (healthy habits, medical care, 
spirituality); Community Wellness (collaboration, education, equity, 
policy); and Worksite Wellness (diversity, work-life balance, values 


orientation). 


The Gallup-Healthways Global Well-Being Index put wellness in an 
international context, both conceptually and quantitatively.[ 40] 
Representing 135 counties with 130,000 interviews conducted over the last 
decade, it constitutes the largest such survey ever done. In this instance, five 
facets of wellness were used: Purpose (liking what one does and feeling 
motivated), Social (having supportive relationships and love); Financial 
(having the economic means to reduce stress and increase security); 
Community (liking where one lives, feeling safe, pride of place); Physical 


(possessing good health and sufficient energy). Only 17 percent of countries 


were thriving in 3 or more categories, with wide differences by region. Of 
the countries doing well, one third were in the Americas and less and one 
tenth in sub-Saharan Africa. Adults in Latin America and Northern Europe 
reported the highest levels of well-being in general terms. Panama led the 
world overall (61 percent ) — with high scores in Purpose, Social, and 
Community compensating for a lower standing in the Financial category. 
This pattern occurred in other nations as well, including Costa Rica (44), 
Demark (40), Austria (39), Brazil (39), Uruguay (37), El Salvador (37), and 
Sweden (36). In contrast, countries at the low end of the scale tended to 
those in economic distress or political turmoil. Nations in the most 
difficulty were Syria (1), Afghanistan (1), Haiti (3), Congo (5), and Chad 
(5). Also in this latter group, the United states earned by 23" place in 


overall well-being largely due to its inequity and heavy emphasis on wealth. 


For most of the past decade the World Health Organization has made 
health and well-being its main focus, arguing that “population health,” 
broadly writ, is central to national economies. Through what it terms a 
“whole of society” approach, WHO increasingly sees issues of wellness and 
culture as linked.[41] Rather than simply focusing on such societal 
“symptoms” as hospitalizations and mortality rates, WHO is urging 
countries to look at things like Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACE) that 
can begin downward mental health spirals, or to develop healthcare plans 
more friendly to the needs of young adults, or to work on promoting health 
aging for older citizens. Key in all of this is finding ways to get beyond the 
traditional “siloing” of client care in medical contexts. Instead WHO is 
urging “the coordinating of health and social services, providing targeted 


healthcare promotion, rehabilitation, support for people with disabilities and 


mental disorders, and long-term care, as well as providing a basic package 
of support for informal care about all the people to stay at home and live 


independent lives for long as possible.” [42] 


WHO’s expanded view of “health” didn’t stop there, with the 
organization declaring that “systematic neglect of culture in health and 
healthcare is the single biggest barrier to advancement of the highest 
attainable standard of health worldwide.” Hence, central role of culture in 
motivating wellness became the centerpiece of a global summit entitled 
“Beyond Bias: Exploring the Cultural Contexts of Health and Well- 
Being.”[43] Culture figured prominently in discussions of how population 
behavior affects health and illness, considering issues like nutrition, 
smoking, and suicide, as well as disparities among nations. For example, 
life expectancy rates varied by 16 years among European countries. 
Discrepancies in suicide rates were even more dramatic, with men taking 
their own lives at four times the rate of women and overall rates per 


100,000 people ranging from 4 per 100,000 in Greece to 48 in Russia. 


Rather than viewing these differences as mere epidemiological “facts,” 
the WHO summit dug into the role of cultural attitudes and biases. Making 
the somewhat radical statement that medicine and science themselves are 
culturally determined and variable, WHO went on to ask: “How are culture 
and well-being connected? How does the concept of well-being affect our 
cultures of care? How does culture affect and or enable well-being?” The 
summit closed with a strong set of recommendations for dialogical, two- 
way information exchanges between clients and medical staff, as well as 


more inclusive methods of policymaking. Going even further in addressing 


the question of bias, WHO looked at problems of latent prejudice in clinical 
settings as well as bias in research. Directly addressing the issue of power 
dynamics, the meeting called for narrative forms of documentation, for 
example, as alternatives or substitutes for empirical data. “While it is 
important to continue focusing on establish measurements of subjective 
well-being that are not getting incorporated into the framework (such as 
hedonic and eudaimonic well-being,) it may be useful to also ask: what are 
the cultural constructions inherent in these measurements? What are the 
most important aspects of subjective well-being that these measurements 


currently leave out?” 


Then there is COVID — and the resulting reorientation of global 
attitudes about health and wellness. Along the way, the political economy of 
population health was exposed for public view as never before. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, despite high infection and death rates in wealthy countries 
like the U.S. and Great Britain, nations with strong economies and well- 
developed infrastructure were able to dig themselves out and return to 
normal more quickly. This widened existing gaps between wealthy and poor 
countries, as familiar patterns of inequity around such issues of race, class, 
and gender worsened. At the same time, matters of well-being and self- 
improvement took on a new urgency owing to stay-at-home orders, 
pandemic-related unemployment, loss of income, school closures, and the 


resulting stress and anxiety. 


In one of the most startling studies to come out of the pandemic, human 
rights organization Oxfam International reported spiking “economic 


inequality in almost every country all at once, the first time this has 


happened since records began over a century ago.”[44] Such was the view 
of 87 percent of respondents in a survey of 295 economists from 79 
countries. According to projections from the report, the differences between 
rich and poor nations meant that populations living in poverty would take 
14 times longer to return to pre-pandemic living standards than others. [45] 
Oxfam also noted that the 1,000 “richest people on the planet” recouped 
their COVID losses within nine months according to the World Economic 
Forum, with billions of others expected to live in poverty for at least a 
decade.[46] 


“Women are hardest hit, yet again,” the report concluded, since women 
are overrepresented in the of low-paid precarious professions most affected 
by the pandemic. In terms of race and ethnicity, reports from the U.S. show 
infection and death rates among African American and Latino-American 
populations two to three times higher than those of European-Americans. 
[47] Income also figures prominently in such disparities, with infection and 
mortality rates higher in poorer areas of countries such as France, Great 
Britain, India, and Spain. The intersectional character of the problem was 
explained by Oxfam director Gabriela Bucher. “Women and marginalized 
racial and ethnic groups are bearing the brunt of this crisis,” she stated, 
adding that “They are more likely to be pushed into poverty, more likely to 
go hungry, and more likely to be excluded from healthcare.” Most 
dramatically this was seen in patterns of vaccine of distribution putting 


powerful nations ahead of others. 


Of particular relevance to this chapter’s discussion of well-being and 


self-improvement, the pandemic served as an important reminder of how 


variable perceptions of “wellness” can be, not to mention how much health 
itself gets taken for granted. Especially in individualistic countries like the 
U.S., there is a tendency to see issues like personal health, wellness, and 
self-improvement simply as personal matters— relating to one’s choices, 
values, goals, or ambitions. To take a closer look at these issues, we’ve 
examined well-being and the will to improve from the perspectives of 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, brain science, and finally, in terms of 
global health policy. If there is one message to take away from this wide- 
ranging discussion, it is that people’s motivations can’t be tracked to a 
single source. This theme of intersecting conditions and influences will be 
carried forward as discussion in upcoming chapters examines the role of 


technology, medicine, and visual culture in human enhancement. 
Pushing Back 


Seen in this light, programs for self-betterment or updating can become 
more than incidental matters. Exactly who gives and receives such 
assistance, how the help is delivered, and why — all of these merit critical 
scrutiny. Skepticism over self-improvement is becoming its own 
burgeoning movement. Svend Brinkman’s Stand Firm: Resisting the Self- 
Improvement Craze blames the current fast-paced, secular world in which 
“we try to cram as much as possible into our relatively short time on the 
planet.” People get drawn to the fantasy that “anything is possible” and then 
run to self-help when they invariably fail.[48] Mark Manson’s The Subtle 
Art of Not Giving a F*ck looks more closely at these inevitable failures. 
“When you stop and think about it, conventional life advice — all the 


positive and happy self-help stuff we hear all the time — is actually fixating 


on what you lack. It lasers in on your perceived shortcomings and 
failures.”[49] Hence, rather than making people feel better, self- 
improvement frequently makes them feel worse. Wendy Hui Kyong Chun 
frames the matter even more stridently in her book Updating to Remain the 
Same, stating that "Things and people not updating are things and people 
lost or in distress, for users have become creatures of the update. To be is to 
be updated."[50] 


A big problem with such assessments of personal deficit and failure is 
their tendency to take on a moral inflection. This happens, for example, 
when overweight people get regarded as gluttonous, lacking in self-esteem, 
or unconcerned about themselves — even though for some individuals such 
weight is unavoidable. Human biology shows that genetic influences on 
body size and metabolism can render body mass extremely difficult or 
impossible to control. Some people can’t lose weight no matter what they 
do, and the failure rate for anyone on a diet is 90 percent.[51] Despite this 
reality, the prevalence of so-called “weightism” has become a growing 
problem for school-age children, especially in the adolescent years. Later, 
overweight young people have been shown to receive less college financial 
aid and 12 percent lower pay in the workplace than others.[52] 
Compounding these issues are the social avoidance and shaming that 


accompany weightism. 


Moral judgements about wellness and productivity pop up all the time in 
daily conversation. How many times have you heard someone say 
something like “I’ve been good” by staying on a diet, or “been bad” in 


oversleeping? Freud would have labelled this a recurrence of childhood 


guilt, triggered when one violates a perceived social rule. Moral judgements 
attach to someone who has “let themselves go” or otherwise failed to 
conform. This partly explains why so many people go through life 
constantly surveilling themselves in the belief that anything less than 
perfection is a character flaw. It’s also how entire classes of people with 
bodily differences become marked for stigma, discrimination, and 


exclusion. 


The interplay of moral judgement and social stratification is further 
explored in a range of books that take a critical look at wellness-as- 
ideology. Critical theorist Jack Halberstam attacked the zero-sum-game of 
competitive individualism, writing that if “capitalism awards some people 
with success through other people’s failure, the ideology of positive 
thinking insists that success depends only upon working hard and failure is 
always of your own doing.”[53] To Halberstam the American ideology of 
“winning” narrows one’s field of options to very particular outcomes. 
“Under certain circumstances failing, losing, forgetting, unmaking, 
undoing, unbecoming, not knowing may in fact offer a more creative, more 
cooperative, more surprising ways of being in the world.” [54] Failing can 
be a response or a strategy, a refusal, or rejection of the rules of the game, a 
style or even a way of life, Halberstam explained. Moreover, it can stand in 
contrast to the grim scenarios of success that depend upon “trying and 


trying again.”[55] 


Sarah Knight expands this premise by asking, “What if the problem isn’t 
you at all?” in her book You Do You: How to Be Who You Are and Use What 
You’ve Got to Get What You Want.[56] As you might imagine, Knight’s 


book is all about the philosophical snake oil underlying self-help, self- 
improvement, fitness, dieting, and get rich quick schemes. It’s all a bait- 
and-switch game to Knight, in which goals get attached to projects doomed 
to failure. In an opening section entitled “Willpower Doesn’t Work” Knight 
breaks down the false assertion that “you” can accomplish anything when 
structural obstacles may, in fact, make success impossible. Working alone 
as a “rugged individual” can render such traps even harder to recognize. 
Needed are collaborators, friends, mentors, family members, or what 
otherwise constitutes a “support system.” “The hero is the product of a 
situation rather than the result of being the product of the hero,” Knight 
writes.[57] As she further explains, “your potential is shaped by what 
surrounds you. Every idea you have comes from what you’ve been exposed 
to. Who you become and what you do with your life are constrained by the 


people around you and the quality of information you consume?”[58] 


This line of thinking necessarily raises the issue of structural 
disadvantage and bias in the good life calculus. As should already be clear, 
there is such thing as equal access to wellness, improvement, or any aspect 
of self-help culture. Deep in American history one finds prejudicial 
attitudes viewing people of color as either unable or unwilling to look after 
themselves. This served as prime rational for European colonizers to seize 
control of “primitive” or “savage” lands and reorganize them in accordance 
with western lifestyles. In the U.S. such attitudes also justified slavery, as 
seen in physician Samuel A. Cartwright’s 1851 assertion that black people 
had a “debasement of mind, which rendered the people of Africa unable to 
take care of themselves.”[59] Throughout the 1800s and 1900s similar 


attitudes cast women, immigrants, and the poor as incapable, helpless, and, 


in many cases, less than fully human. According to historian Matthew Frye 
Jacobson, these views justified subjugation by “problematizing self-care, 


and self-government” equivalent terms. 


This helps explain why these very same values would become the 
centerpiece of civil rights and community empowerment movements from 
the 1960s onward, casting “self-help” as a radical political act and 
counterpoint to power structures in areas like medical care. Consciousness 
raising would build understanding of how and why privilege and 
disadvantage operate. The Black Panther party in particular set up free 
“community survival programs” offering information, education, food, and 
medical care, in cities across the U.S. As explained by Huey Newton, “We 
will serve their needs and attempt to get them to understand the true reasons 
why they are in need in such an incredibly rich land.”[60] Times change of 
course, but health disparities persist throughout the U.S. owing to the 
uneven availability of care, and the special challenges facing certain 
communities. Thanks to recent scholarship by figures like David O. 
Williams, MD, more is being learned about the links between cultural 
racism and rates of physical and mental health conditions within the African 
American population, which correlate directly to income disparities, 
residential segregation, and everyday forms of discrimination.[61] 
Williams’ widely seen Ted Talk “How Racism Makes Us Sick,” reviews 
current data linking medical problems like hypertension and heart disease to 
recurrent experiences of prejudice, racial injustice, and negative media 


portrayals. 


All of this underscores the extent that attitudes toward wellness, success, 
and self-improvement carry with them all of the attitudes and biases in 
today’s culture. For this reason it is important to view any programs 
purporting to address the good life with equity in mind, exploring issues of 
freedom, justice, and the structures that stand in their way. A critical 
examination of the good life fits within efforts to explain conditions 
underlying human distress and suffering. Otherwise, the very concept of 
well-being can devolve into an exercise in privilege. Can the good life 
meaningfully apply to those without the bare necessities of life? To those 
homeless, hungry, or victimized by war? Does anyone believe that social 
disadvantage, racism, sexism, and homophobia can be undone only by 
changing one’s personal habits? This is perhaps the worst downside of the 
individualized version of the good life — that it depoliticizes the topic 


while rendering it an exercise in solipsism. 
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UPDATING ABILITY 


Chapter 3 


Get Smart 


Welcome to Cyberschool 


EL ducation holds a special place in the American imagination as both a 
social equalizer and a tool of democracy. The nation's founders saw 
this when they envisioned a citizenry possessing the knowledge to make 
collective decisions. New immigrants and working-class people in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries idealized schooling a vehicle for 
social mobility and a route to the American dream. Anything was possible 
with enough hard work and cleverness, or so common wisdom said. But as 


often happens with noble ideals, reality has a pesky way of messing things 


up. 


This chapter looks at education as one of the most fundamental forms of 
the update impulse, second only to human development as a category of 
lifelong growth and change. What else could be more central than the 
incremental acquisition of knowledge, skills, and social experience in the 
process of reaching one's long-term goals? The discussion that follows will 
examine this premise with with a special emphasis on the role of 


technology in post-secondary contexts, looking at specific issues and 


challenges facing college students, institutions of higher learning, and the 


societies in which they exist. 


It's hardly a secret that U.S. education has seen its share of recent woes — 
from admissions scandals and student loan controversies to the disasters of 
"Zoom School." At perhaps no other moment have college students felt the 
pressures they do today, with counselling and mental health offices 
reporting record levels of anxiety and depression.[1]Money worries, grades 
pressures, and social isolation are among problems students report. So are 
perceptions of inequity, institutional disregard, and uncertainty about the 
future. What can institutions of higher education do to improve the 
situation? How about professors who offer instruction? Has online learning 
helped or made matters worse? Or are these problems more about attitudes 


toward education itself? 


If you think about it, education in America always has been a mass of 
contradictions — on one hand serving as an equalizer and engine of 
opportunity, but also functioning as a sorting machine rewarding some over 
others. This partly explains why education is so easily politicized, 
especially in times of economic stress. In a pattern that now has become all 
too familiar, critics on both sides of the political aisle scapegoat schools for 
moral decay, social inequality, declining productivity, and just about any 
problem attributable to the young. Witness the new culture wars on the last 
decade, replete with controversies over critical race theory, faculty tenure, 
transgender athletes, and even textbooks rising to levels not seen since the 
1980s. 


The rise of online learning has prompted new attention to technology in 
education, leading some to look beyond the digital classroom — and into 
the realm of biotechnology and neuroscience. Some are asking if the 
science of human enhancement might improve student performance. This 
led futurists Nick Bostrom and Anders Sandberg to argue that education 
had been limiting itself by looking too much at classrooms and not enough 
at the brain. Rather than throwing money schools, more should be spent to 
enhance student concentration and memory using "nootropic drugs, gene 
therapy, or neural implants." [2] Students already boost their learning with 
caffeine, the duo suggested. Why not take this a step further? Conventional 
schooling is a terribly inefficient way building brain power, they argued. It 
takes years to build much capacity and it doesn't even work for many 
students. How about letting technology speed up the process — especially a 
time when media, online learning, and instructional design already are 
doing so much? The debate that ensued has special relevance for this 


chapter's discussion of education as update. 


Technocratic schemes like the one just described often misconstrue 
learning as memory — viewing it as the simple intake of "knowledge" 
(facts, methods, concepts). [3] Common among people who have never 
worked in schools, such narrow attitudes affect how politicians and 
administrators evaluate and fund education, especially in a competitive 
fiscal environment. The famous "No Child Left Behind Act," which 
determined federal K-12 school support in the early 2000s, relied heavily 
on standardized tests while ignoring the learning process. This 
objectification of knowledge failed to grasp the full breadth of what 


education does in preparing young people to both "know" and "apply" 


ideas, and do so in the world in which they live. Defining learning simply 
as memory treats knowledge as an "thing" deposited by schools into 
students’ heads.[4] While some forms of cognition may work in this 
objectified way, most teachers also strive to help students acquire diverse 
skills in utilizing knowledge (demonstrating, interpreting, modifying, 
transferring, predicting); analyzing knowledge (identifying, categorizing, 
differentiating, integrating, organizing); evaluating knowledge (assessing, 
comparing, ranking, criticizing, recommending); and creating knowledge 


(collecting, combining, modifying, synthesizing, producing).[5] 


Knowledge becomes especially prone to objectification when 
information gets translated into data. As everything from banking to 
entertainment is rendered in virtual terms, connections to reality become 
ever more tenuous. Disembodied knowledge is especially prone to 
monetization. In an age in which few people carry actual currency, financial 
transactions increasingly occur via credit cards, phone apps, online retailers, 
and investment accounts. Meanwhile the business of buying and selling the 
consumer data from all of this is fast becoming one of the biggest sources 
of economic activity worldwide. Yann Moulier-Boutang termed this 
virtualization of physical currency and commodities "cognitive capitalism," 


with others speaking of an information age or a knowledge economy.[6] 


N. Katherine Hayles famously described this as a data-driven 
phenomenon in which people forget that ideas have direct effects on their 
lives.[7] When "information loses its body" it becomes free floating, 
decontextualized, and potentially dangerous. To scholars like Hayles, this 


comes from the ubiquity of media and communication technologies in 


everyday life, with much of what people experience now coming from 
images and representations rather than lived experience. Disconnection 
from the material world allows all sorts of issues to become forgotten or 
overlooked, including how people's bodies (appearances, abilities, actions, 
etc.) affect how they are treated. When information loses its body in 
schools, it also makes learning less relevant to students and less likely to be 


used by them. 


All of this also leaves aside the social dimensions of education. Quick-fix 
schemes and objectified views of knowledge place a big emphasis on 
students as individual learners — to be taught, tested, and ranked against 
each other. Youngsters treated way are more likely to become anxious and 
to see classmates as opponents.[8] Such approaches to education also 
undermine the kind of teamwork required in later in life, as well as any 
sense of community. This latter value is especially needed at a moment 
when social isolation stands at an all-time high and depression runs rampant 
in the adult U.S. population. Finally, objectified views of knowledge-as- 
commodity work against the interconnected character of cognition itself, as 
well as the ways that network technologies now enable people to build 


ideas together.[9] 
The College Rat Race 


Given the cultural turbulence of recent years, this isn't the greatest time to 
be in college. Once viewed as a universally positive and beneficial 
experience, the road to a four-year degree has become a series of 
roadblocks and disappointments for many young people. While prestigious 


schools remain harder to get into than ever, many colleges and universities 


are finding applicant pools diminishing. The now-famous celebrity 
admissions scandals of a few years ago foreshadowed a rising tide of public 
dissatisfaction about the state of American higher education, which only 
worsened as a tightening economic climate, making families start to wonder 
if expensive degrees really were the best route to the middle class, as once 


was assumed. 


For 20 years, I have been teaching large arts and humanities general 
education courses at the University of California, Irvine. These classes are 
part of the undergraduate “breadth requirements” common in most colleges 
and universities, and hence draw enrollments from across the academic 
disciplines. At UCI, this means that most of the class comprises science, 
technology, engineering, and math (STEM) majors. Aside from an 
orientation to more practical fields, I’ve noticed a clear shift in student 
attitudes in recent years — a heightened preoccupation with grades and 
rankings, combined with growing anxieties about future earnings. Many of 
my colleagues see this as well, often disparaging students more concerned 
with GPA metrics than learning itself, while increasingly behaving more 


like consumers of educational commodities. I take a more sanguine view. 


Bear in mind that many of today’s college students grew up during the 
Great Recession, when families of all incomes had money worries. Given 
this conditioning, it’s little wonder that polls show Gen Z students 
expecting lower earnings than their parents, seeing the United States on a 
downward spiral, and seeing the two-party system as fatally flawed.[10] 
Rising income inequality doesn’t help matters, especially at UC Irvine 


where 60 percent of students get financial aid and half are the first in their 


families earning a college degree.[11] Because of this, Irvine has been cited 
by the New York Times as the country’s leading “upward mobility engine” 
— making the campus a national model of what public higher education 
can do.[12] But it’s still not a cake-walk for degree seekers. As at most 
public universities in America, the majority of Irvine’s full-time students 


also work at jobs to make ends meet.[13] 


Higher education translates into higher wages. According to the U.S. 
Department of Education, people with four-year degrees earn roughly twice 
that of high school graduates.[14] Given these financial pressures, it’s no 
surprise that college education is seen as a commodity. Almost all of the 
students I encounter are serious, hardworking, and focused. They want 
well-crafted instruction, high grades, and clear outcomes. Most of all, they 
are driven to succeed — in a nation where struggle is expected and 
competition has been called the “state religion.” In the minds of many there 
is a Darwinian inevitability to contest in life, so much so that it is often seen 
as a natural instinct. This is manifest in a culture valorizing personal 
achievement, aggression, and America First — values reinforced in the 


ideologies of business, entertainment, celebrity, sports, and militarism. 


But educators have long observed that competition can be dangerous 
when pushed too far — for the simple reason that a system producing 
“winners” always yields a larger pool of “losers.” Alfie Kohn wrote in his 
book No Contest: The Case Against Competition (Why We Lose our Race to 
Win) that Americans are caught in a vicious circle in which individual 
anxieties and structural conditions reinforce each other. Children are 


conditioned for a world of presumed scarcity, based on the following 


contradictory ontology: “If I must defeat you in order to get what I want, 
then what I want must be scarce,” Kohn has explained, adding that when 
“competition sets itself as the goal, which is to win, scarcity is therefore 


created out of nothing.”[15] 


Kohn has argued that the real lesson instilled by competition is personal 
inadequacy. Wins tend to be short-lived moments of self-satisfaction 
derived from external evaluation, implying that one’s character rises in 
proportion to number of those beaten. The transitory character of such 
winning means that any gain is fragile and contingent on the outcome of the 
next contest, setting off a repeating cycle, until one ultimately fails. The 
external character of the evaluation also can make young people feel they 
are not in control of happens to them, as researcher Carole Ames has noted. 
Ironically, the very sense of autonomy that competition purports to instill is 
diminished by the anxieties that go along with it. Feelings of agency can 
become weakened even among successful students, but it takes a greater 
toll on those who fail. This tends to produce lower achievement in both 


groups, along with a plethora of esteem-related problems.[16] 


Internalized competition is but one side of the equation. For the better 
part of a decade, professors and students alike have bemoaned the growing 
“corporatization” of universities, as bottom-line administrative thinking has 
encroached on high-minded idealism. Complaints have come from across 
the U.S. about skyrocketing tuitions, huge lecture courses, and growing 
numbers of low-wage occasional instructors. Exacerbated by recessionary 
belt-tightening, a new philosophy taken over higher education — with 


numbers and budgets increasingly driving curriculum and research 


priorities. Humanities departments shrink as business programs grow, partly 
in response to student career worries. All of this has paralleled a continuing 
movement toward “accountability” in public education — with K-12 
teachers finding themselves compelled to “teach-to-the-test” or risk losing 
their jobs. Competition for grades in science and math has superseded such 


“frills” as art education for most of the nation’s kids. 


“When Universities Try to Behave like Business, Education Suffers,” 
read a recent headline in the Los Angeles Times.[17] “For most of U.S. 
history, it was understood that universities, whether public or private, 
operated under a model distinct from business,” the paper reported. But a 
shift took place in the 1980s and 1990s, as American culture became 
enthralled with marketplace values. “Until then, the private sector wasn’t 
the model for the public sector,” the Times reported, adding, “Now the 
prestige of the private sectors requires imitation by the public sectors.” 
Students seem to be losing out in this new environment. “They’re not only 
saddled with an increasing share of the direct costs of their education,” the 
Times stated, “but are offered a narrower curriculum as universities cut back 
on supposedly unprofitable humanities and social science courses in favor 
of science, engineering and technology programs expected to attract 
profitable grants and the prospects of great riches from patentable 


inventions.” 


The effect of corporatization on academic labor has been devastating. In 
1975, over 70 percent of instruction was done by full-time professors — 
experts in their fields and committed to careers as professors. Today that 


ratio has reversed — with 70 percent of teaching delivered by adjunct 


faculty (non-tenure track) — with minimal experience, no job security, and 
often less commitment to the institution itself. Most adjunct instructors 
work multiple jobs to subsist — with over 50 percent earning less than 
$35,000 per year and 80 percent getting no health insurance.[18] Worse 
still, universities increasingly treat adjunct teaching as a less valued 
enterprise than the highly compensated “research” mission of full-time 
faculty. This isn’t just bad news for job-hungry young PhDs and MFAs. A 
recent study from the University of Southern California has shown that 
“students who take more classes from contingent faculty have lower 
graduation rates and are less likely to transfer” from two-year to four-year 
institutions.[19] Forbes Magazine similarly reported that, “such faculty are 
less student-centered in their teaching, have less contact with students 


outside of class, and spend less time preparing for classes.”[20] 


Instructional declines and labor abuses are but a few symptoms of 
university corporatization. And this problematic trend is hardly a secret. 
Recently, the American Association of University Professors (AAUP) — 
the nation’s largest professional organization of college educators — 
published an analysis of the shift from higher education as a “public 
investment” to the rising “private enterprise” model. “These changes reflect 
the neoliberal faith that free markets would restore productivity,” the 
document stated.[21] But the AAUP asserts that privatization has had the 
opposite effect. With rising costs and narrowing academic options, only 
headline-grabbing schools have seen substantial increases. The vast 
majority of colleges and universities have seen a steady decline in student 
applications — even though the overall population of high school graduates 


has grown. Pressures to avoid debt and to begin earning are some of the 


reasons, with low-income students attending traditional colleges at 10 
percent lower rates than a decade ago.[22] During the pandemic years 


enrollments fell even further. 


Concerns about corporatized higher education go back a century, 
evidenced in Thorstein Veblen’s 1917 The Higher Learning in America: A 
Memorandum on the Conduct of Universities by Business Men. Even then, 
professors across country worried about eroding educational values and a 
tightening of bureaucratic management. Veblen saw universities losing their 
status as a protected preserves for “the cultivation and care of the 
community’s highest aspirations and ideals,” operating in the “apprehension 
of what is right and good,” and “controlled by no consideration of 
expediency beyond its own work.” With an eerie prescience, Veblen warned 
of the incursion of a rising business rationality in which “the men of affairs 
have taken over the direction of the pursuit of knowledge” while effecting a 
“surveillance of the academic work exercised through control of the 
budget.” [23] 


Corporatization intensified with the rise of U.S. conservativism in the 
1970s and 1980s. No less a publication than Time Magazine expressed 
concern over this in a feature entitled “How Universities Turned into 
Corporations.” Giving credence to the AAUP's admonitions, Time described 
this as a period when “policymakers began to view higher education more 
as a private good (benefiting individual students) then as a public good 
(helping the nation prosper by creating better educated citizens).”[24] 
Others would join in noting the social consequences of this shift. In his 


well-known 1977 Learning to Labor: How Working Class Kids Get 


Working Class Jobs, Paul Willis documented how education came to 
reproduce class stratification rather than equalization. Examining vocational 
“tracking” in Britain, Learning to Labour drew comparisons between 
school and the workplace, likening teachers to job supervisors who paid 
students with grades rather than money. “There is no obvious physical 
coercion” in such a disciplinary model, but rather what appears to be a 
“degree of self-direction,” Willis wrote.[25] Not that the students were 
oblivious to any of this, with many opting to push back. One of Learning to 
Labour’s key insights was its documentation of what later would be termed 
student “resistance,” often manifest in oppositional attitudes, 


disengagement, and even intentional failure at school. 


For his book School is a Factory, Alan Sekula went into California 
community colleges, interviewing and photographing students in vocational 
training programs. Accompanying one set of images, Sekula wrote: "Three 
welding students pose for a portrait. They hope to graduate into jobs with 
metal fabrication shops in the area. Their instructors act like bosses, 
supervising the action from a glassed-in office. This apprenticeship 
program, like public education on generally, is supported by taxes that fall 
heavily on working people and only lightly on corporations. Spared the cost 
of on-the-job training, local industry profits from the arrangement. Social 
planners also like the idea that vocational courses keep unemployed young 


people off the streets and dampen discontent."[26] 


As a former dean at one of California’s leading community colleges, I 
don’t mind admitting that what Sekula wrote certainly is partly true, despite 


efforts by two-year schools to serve other purposes. For many low-income 


students, community colleges offer a viable entry-point into higher 
education, especially for those intending later to transfer to a four-year 
school — which four in ten of students indeed do. The problem is with the 
remaining 60 percent — often underprepared by prior schooling and not 
able to afford further study even at state-funded universities — who see 


vocational programs or immediate work as their only options. [27] 


The educational stakes are only rising in today’s “knowledge economy” 
— an expression referencing both the decline in traditional manufacturing 
jobs and the rising role of expertise in a competitive job market. As with 
any highly desired consumer product, laws of supply-and-demand are 
putting new pressures on knowledge and pushing prices up. A recent report 
from the Council of State Governments entitled “America’s Knowledge 
Economy,” warned public officials that “short-term” fiscal thinking 
hampers “long-term” economic growth and prosperity.[28] The business 
press is beginning to voice similar concerns. “Education costs have soared 
over the past few decades leaving many potential students out in the cold,” 
stated Forbes Magazine. [29] Citing statics from the College Board, Forbes 
reported that costs of higher education have risen an average of 5.2 percent 
every year since 1994 — or more than double the rate of inflation. Annual 
tuition and fees for in-state students at a public university now stands at 
$39,508, with out-of-state students paying $97,690, By comparison, private 
universities cost an average of $135,010. Add the costs of housing, books, 


and supplies and the price tag is even higher. 


As anyone in college today will tell you, student debt has become the 


new normal — in keeping with changing attitudes toward credit itself. 


Generations ago, the idea of being in debt or “falling behind with bills” was 
seen as a moral or social ill. But things have changed with the rise of 
consumer credit and the aggressive marketing of companies like Visa and 
MasterCard. Breaking national records every year for the past two decades, 
total indebtedness for higher education now stands at $1.37 trillion. 
Outstanding loans have more than doubled over the past decade according 
to Bloomberg News, observing that, “No form of household debt has 
increased by as much since then.”[30] And the toll of the loans is terrifying 
—with one quarter of those owing now in default or at least 90 days late on 
their required payments. Making matters worse, student loans have been 
excluded from bankruptcy protection since 1998 — thus condemning the 
current generation to a lifelong obligation unknown to their parents. Obama 
administration financial experts worried about the long-term consequences 
of this, predicting that the loans could soon slow the U.S. economy. Even 
President Trump likened the debt to an “anchor” holding down young 
Americans — although his administration cut federal programs to help 
student borrowers. With low-income students suffering the most, the Biden 


administration finally began offering some degree of relief to borrowers. 


As schools have gotten costlier, pressures have grown to get the best 
value. Last year, UCLA broke national records for undergraduate 
applications, with over 168,000 students seeking admission for a freshman 
class of 15,000 — translating to a 9.2 % rate. Similar (but less extreme) 
patterns are occurring across the country, pushing selectivity at prestigious 
public universities closer to Ivy league schools like Comell (12.5% 
acceptance rate), Dartmouth (10.4%), and Yale (6.9%).[31] Students begin 


shopping for colleges as early as junior high, while struggling to optimize 


their chances through advanced classes and extracurricular activities. 
Nearly 50 percent of students see a high school counselor due to stress over 
this, according to the American Psychological Association.[32] “Burn-out 
before college” is a rising phenomenon. A number of variables are driving 
these new admissions numbers. First and foremost is the value of a college 
education itself as a predictor of future earnings. This fact alone is probably 
why the number of young adults in school has doubled in recent decades to 


70% of the college-age population. 


All of these factors have contributed to a generalized panic about the 
college application process. This is one more example of a socially 
constructed fear of scarcity. While the overall number of students attending 
college has declined slightly in recent years, rapid growth has been seen in 
the number of applications — especially to well-known prestige 
institutions. The rise of online services like the Common Application have 
made it easier to submit multiple applications, additional costs 
notwithstanding, allowing students to add another application or two 
without much effort. The discontinuation of SAT and ACT test by over 
2000 leading universities has made a big difference as well, especially 
within student cohorts historically disadvantaged by the biases of such tests. 
As applications have grown overall, interest in lesser-known schools and 
community colleges has declined. Applications to the State University New 
York dropped 14 percent this year, Portland State dropped 12 percent, and 
the California Community College system went down by 12 percent.[33] 
“We saw the largest declines by far among students from low-income high 
schools, high-minority high schools, urban high schools, who ordinarily 


would have gone to community colleges this fall, and who just vanished,” 


said Doug Shapiro, the vice president for research at the National Student 


Clearinghouse Research Center, which publishes educational reports.[34] 


More than a matter of changing student preferences, the stratification of 
applications may threaten the health of schools for the underserved. Many 
such institutions were having a hard time in this before the pandemic. 
What's happening now is likely to cause more reductions, faculty layoffs, 
and a general decline in the quality of what the schools can offer. “Covid 
didn’t create this challenge, but it certainly exposes and exacerbates the risk 
that institutions face financially,” said Susan Campbell Baldridge, a former 
college provost. Even before the pandemic, Dr. Baldridge said, “the rich 
were getting richer and the poor were getting more and more challenged, in 
terms of institutions.” The pattern of applications during the pandemic is 


just “further evidence” of a long-term trend, she added.[35] 


Not helping matters has been the rise of for-profit colleges or vocational 
training programs, for which admission is limited only by willingness to 
pay. Nationwide chains like Heald College, Devry University, and 
University of Phoenix promote themselves as guaranteed career pathways, 
often appealing to students hungry for jobs as office assistants or technical 
workers. According to U.S. News & World Report, such schools account for 
42 percent of postsecondary enrollment growth in the past decade, despite 
two huge drawbacks: “For-profits are expensive,” costing an average 
$15,130 per year as opposed to $3,264 at community colleges and $8,893 at 
four-year public state colleges. “For-profit graduates struggle to find 
employment,” finding work at 22 percent less than conventional colleges, 


and they default on loans at higher rates due the combination of greater 


borrowing and lower employment. [36] Also, these commercialized 
colleges market themselves heavily to vulnerable populations, particularly 
the economically disadvantaged. Veterans with government education 
stipends also are targeted frequently. At the height of their popularity in 
2010, for-profits gobbled up one quarter of federal financial aid — for a 
total of $32 billion.[37] 


The predatory practices of for-profits now seem to be backfiring. In 
recent years, investigations by the federal officials and States Attorneys 
Generals have revealed unscrupulous business practices by for-profit 
colleges (particularly those that are run by large, publicly-traded 
companies), for what the National Association for College Admissions and 
Counselling calls “deceptive, aggressive and manipulative tactics to enroll 
as many students as possible, without regard for their potential for success 
or ability to afford tuition, in an effort to maximize profits.”[38] In recent 
years three of the nation’s largest for-profit chains — Career Education 
Corporation, Education Management Corporation, and Corinthian Colleges 
— announced the shut downs of dozens of campuses, as the University of 
Phoenix reported a 50 percent drop in enrollments.[39] The following year, 
for-profit giant ITT Technical closed all of its 137 schools in 39 states 
following federal charges of fraud related to student recruitment, 
enrollment, dropout rates, grade inflation, loans, and reported job 


placement.[40] 


Put all of this together and it’s easy to see why my UC Irvine students are 
a little on edge. College degrees are now more expensive, competitive, and 


keyed to earnings than at any point in American history — so much so that 


many young people are buckling under the pressure. Universities seem 
unable to do very much to help because they themselves are a big part of 
the problem. Hence, amid an ever-tightening atmosphere of corporatization, 
the current generation finds itself bound by the logic of capital within the 
very institutions of higher education that might be instilling values of 
humanistic wisdom and unbounded inquiry. Neoliberal culture promises 
them freedom and upward mobility, while supplanting other ways of 
looking at knowledge, work, or life itself. None of this bodes well for the 
current generation of college age young people, much less the climate of 


experiment, risk-taking, and creativity so vital to innovation and new ideas. 
Welcome to Cyberschool 


Technology played a big part in the changes in education just discussed, 
then went into hyperdrive in the pandemic-driven move to online learning. 
Up to this point, economic pressures and growing student numbers already 
were causing a panic in education. Schools were struggling to trim budgets 
as "accountability" scrutinized everyone. These extant conditions presented 
an upside to some of the changes that would occur. Most dramatically, the 
shift to doing schoolwork at home eliminated shortfalls in classroom space 
and, at least temporarily, student housing as well. As the pandemic 
continued the share of higher education offered online jumped from 10 
percent in 2019 to 33 percent a few years later.[41] But as everyone now 
knows, so-called "distance learning" isn't for everyone and doesn't work for 
all kinds of material. Research shows that one-size-fits-all character of 


mechanical course delivery disadvantages students of many kinds. 


Online schooling isn't as new as you might think. The idea of distance 
learning dates to vocational and self-improvement correspondence courses 
of the eighteenth century, which arose with improvements in mail delivery 
systems. Often cited as an early example was a shorthand course offered by 
Caleb Phillips, advertised in a 1721 edition of Boston Gazette with claims 
that "students may by having several lessons sent weekly to them, be as 
perfectly instructed as those that live in Boston.”[42] By the 1800s all 
manner of vocational skills were being taught by mail, as well hobbies like 
drawing and painting. The University of London became the first college to 
offer distance learning degrees in 1858. By the end of the century, learning 
by mail had become big business for institutions like the Pennsylvania- 
based International Correspondence Schools (ICS). In the decade between 
1895 and 1905, ICS grew from 72,000 to 900,000 students signing up to 
learn technical and management skills.[43] Much of this growth was due to 
the innovation of sending entire textbooks rather than single lessons, along 


with promotion by a large in-person sales team. 


Things really took off when media and telecommunications entered the 
picture. In the 1920s universities like Penn State began offering courses by 
radio, with other institutions following in the coming decades. Efforts to use 
"new" media technology intensified in years immediately following World 
War IT, when millions of U.S. military personnel returned home — many of 
whom had their education disrupted by the war. Slides, sound recordings, 
and films became part of adult education, and before long found their way 
into the K-12 classroom, which was seeing similar growing pains owing to 
the influx of baby boom youngsters. When television came along in the late 


1950s, it quickly became as a labor-saving device. Proponents of closed- 


circuit video in the K-12 school saw it as a way of allowing a single teacher 
to instruct multiple classrooms of students, synchronously or 
asynchronously. With the creation of the U.S. Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS) in 1965, local affiliate stations and universities began offering 
telecourses, the popularity of which grew exponentially in the 1970s and 
1980s. 


Many of the same arguments for and against televised learning remain 
with us in today's era of online learning. Alternatives to in person 
instruction can democratize education by making courses available to 
students with demands on their time or for whom travel to a campus may be 
difficult. Asynchronous learning also allows students to learn at their own 
pace, studying lessons in small segments, or repeating portions according to 
individualized needs. The biggest counterargument to distance learning is 


the lack of engagement occurring found in in-person classes. 


Computers didn’t become a serious part of K-12 schooling until the 
1990s, with the broad-based availability of workstations for home use, the 
development of network technology, and the popular advocacy of 
computers in education by such public figures as Al Gore and Bill Gates. 
Like cable television, the internet was touted as a means of bringing the 
outside world into the classroom, while connecting students to online 
resources. In its initial implementation, school computerization was also 
regarded as a means of leveling the cultural differences among students— 
much as “visual literacy” had been promoted. Such attitudes fit well within 
the progressive belief that digital media could deliver a world of great 


equity and freedom. 


These changes began affecting higher education in the 2000s, as the 
millennial "echo boom" came of age and pressures rose to accommodate 
rising numbers of students. A report entitled “The Virtual University,” 
compiled by senior administrators and businesspeople predicted a 
restructuring of post-secondary education in the first decade of the 21° 
century with brick-and-mortal classrooms giving way to online learning. 
[44] The highly influential report described “a global electronic campus, 
which students enter via a computer and thereby telecommute from home, a 
dormitory room, the workplace, or a community center,” and “the 
continuing education and training provided by employers and community 


organizations.”[45] 


Echoing familiar refrains about a rapidly changing technological work 
world, the report noted the need for employees to retrain for “six to seven 
different careers in the course of a lifetime” and that within five years 75 
percent of all workers would need retraining. Computer skills then-used by 
65 percent of workers, soon rose to 95 percent of employees in the first 
decades of the new millennium. Citing a survey by the National Home 
Business Association, the report said that work from a home office would 
rise 50 percent of the working population — a statistic that now seems quaint 
in light of the massive disruptions brought about by COVID and the lasting 


changes that telecommuting have made so commonplace. 


Exacerbating the need for technology even further would be the 
exponentially growing volume of information itself, with the corpus of 
human knowledge estimated to be doubling every seven years. With 


remarkable prescience, the document stated that “Students will increasingly 


select curricula that enhance their chances of both initial and sustained 
employment.”[46] This pressure would force traditional colleges and 
universities to change their offerings and modes of curricular delivery as 
they seek “a competitive edge in a student based—or consumer driven— 
market.”[47] Moreover, since it turned out to be difficult for bureaucracy- 
laden universities to change quickly, much of this new education was rolled 


out by private for-profit enterprises, as discussed above. 


These were only the most obvious examples of a much broader 
phenomenon taking place inside almost all colleges and universities, as 
campus after campus began to slowly expand vocational/technical curricula 
and reduce academic/humanistic offerings. This reapportioning of 
instructional content was accompanied by incentives to technologize 
teaching, or in some cases requirements to do so. Initially this meant simply 
posting a syllabus on the internet or being available to students via e-mail. 
Nowadays most institutions have shifted to integrated Learning 
Management Systems (LMS) like Blackboard and Canvas. Beyond this, 
faculty are encouraged to translate course materials into digital formats or 


courseware accessible on demand or from remote locations. 


Higher education continues to undergo a change that began two decades 
ago, as the university is transformed from a relatively autonomous non- 
profit educational provider into a significant site of corporately regulated 
capital accumulation. In a two-stage process that began with the 
commodification of research, the university now is increasingly reliant 
upon and influenced by the mandates of commercial product development. 


This began in with the decline in heavy industry, as business and political 


leaders began to recognize the potential in value-added goods, service 
industries, and “knowledge-based” products. The latter recognition of 
“intellectual capital” as a potentially lucrative form of currency both 
enabled and benefited from the information technology boom of recent 


decades. 


Add to this the sense of competition felt at every level of the academic 
environment, with students, professors, and administrators all pressured to 
achieve scores, reach benchmarks, and continually improve. By definition 
such an environment is premised on stratification, with winners requiring 
losers for comparison. Then factor in the role of structural inequities in 
reproducing advantage and disadvantage up and down the academic food 
chain. Finally, lest anyone think otherwise, consider the role of new 
institutional initiatives, educational technologies, and instructional formats 


in making inequities worse in the name of progress and efficiency. 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance Learner 


No one could have predicted the extent of changes in education, despite 
their precedents. Besides making the once-obscure Zoom into a household 
name, the pandemic accelerated an already fast-moving takeover of 
everyday life by the internet. The economic consequences were profound, 
with revenues exploding for companies like Netflix and Amazon while 
brick-and-mortal retail outlets and restaurants disappeared by the thousands. 
Of course, nothing about the upheaval was especially surprising in 
historical terms. Cataclysmic events like disasters and wars often leave 
places quite different than they were before, as systemic restraints give way 


to radical reorganization. Emergency measures accepted in the moment 


have a habit of leaving remnants in place, much as occurred with online 
learning. Not that is always is a bad thing. Urgent situations can trigger 
remarkable innovation and creativity, seen in the hundreds of ways that 
educators found ways to keep instruction going. But just as often people get 


hurt in the rush, as short-term solutions make for long-term problems. 


Seen in retrospect, the rapid transition to online learning certainly falls 
into this latter category, evidenced in the huge numbers of students who 
failed or dropped out of classes, with those affected overwhelmingly the 
historically underserved. Changes occurred and learning was disrupted. But 
the convenience and efficiencies of virtual classroom were too good to let 
go. "Online Learning is Here to Stay" read a feature in New York Times, 
citing a study from the Rand Corporation saying that 20 percent of schools 
were choosing to continue portions of their online offerings. "Families have 
come to prefer stand-alone virtual schools and districts are rushing to 
accommodate, but questions still linger."[48] Questions indeed. Before the 
pandemic less than one percent of K-12 schooling took place online. 
Educational reasons notwithstanding, this also had to do with the function 
of school as childcare for working families. The idea of a twenty-fold 
increase in home learning raises the question of what parent demographics 
are driving this shift. Or more to the point, who has gained from the online 


shift and who lost out? 


No less a source than the U.S. Department of Education issued a report 
entitled "The Disparate Impact of COVID-19 on America's Students" 
documenting deepening inequities resulting from online learning.[49] 


While the shift to distance learning seemed to affect everyone in much the 


same way, already vulnerable students and schools had less margin for 
adaptation. Those affected included students without home internet or with 
poor connections, those in crowded households or with work obligations. 
Students with underlying health conditions or disabilities found themselves 
without the support schools might have offered. In large numbers, students 
with learning differences had difficulty completing coursework (76 percent) 
or feeling connected to school (57 percent). But most startling from 
Department of Education report were data showing online school 
attendance of Black and Latinx students 22 percent below white students. 
[50] Overall decisions to attend college dropped by seven percent, with 
those from high-poverty high schools declining by nearly double the rate. 
[51] 


To its credit, the Department of Education Report went beyond simply 
cataloguing the above problems. Characterizing what happened as nothing 
less than a civil rights issue, the document said, "Although this Report 
provides a data-driven account of COVID-19’s disparate impacts on 
students, rather than a legal analysis, it is important to recognize that 
disparities can sometimes be evidence of legal injuries under Federal civil 
rights laws, even when policies and practices do not directly single out a 
group of people for harm. These laws include Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which prohibits discrimination based on race, color, and 
national origin, including in educational programs and activities that receive 


Federal financial assistance."[52] 


The federal report and others like it indicate that success or failure in the 


online classroom is more than a matter of effort, ability, or technological 


fluency. Students certainly knew this, especially at the college level where 
44 percent said instruction was worse when delivered online.[53] The 
hardly should surprise anyone, given the lack of preparedness of faculty and 
administrators. Indeed, a study compile by Barnes & Nobel College (BCC) 
reported an astonishing 94 percent of students believe school should charge 


less money for online offerings.[54] 


With such high stakes, educators and researchers began looking for ways 
do better. But understanding why and how these disparities occurred has 
turned out to be a complicated matter. Owing to intersecting social, 
technological, and institutional factors, general conclusions or solutions are 
hard to come by. What works for one student may not work for another, 
regardless of socioeconomic status or background. Also, the extraordinary 
societal upheaval of the COVID period made valid assessments of online 
instruction impossible. Fortunately, that was not the end of the story, given 
ongoing research on distance learning going back decades, especially in the 


community college arena. 


An omnibus overview of this research entitled "The Promises and Limits 
of Online Higher Education" documented differential outcomes in distance 
learning, along with analysis of why and in what contexts online education 
succeeds or fails.[55] In a nutshell, the problems that arose in the early 
2020s were nothing new. But they might have been prevented were it not 
for the COVID rush. According to report authors Di Xu and Ying Xu, 
success in distance learning is contingent on multiple factors, anong them 
internet access, technical proficiency, self-direction, prior academic 


preparation, and maturity. Students who succeed tend to possess well- 


developed study skills, clear goals, and more experience with college-level 
courses. Less successful students often were new to college, younger, less 
organized academically, and part-time students. Put another way, students 
already doing well seemed to adapt easily to the virtual classrooms. For 


those with existing challenges distance learning made matters worse. 


With funding from the National Science Foundation, the Online Learning 
Research Center (OLRC) at UC Irvine has developed a series of 
recommendations for advancing equity in distance education.[56] These 
begin with clear and simple course materials, accessible to all students and 
carefully explained. Without such basic information, students can get lost or 
confused in what is sometimes an unfamiliar learning environment. Next 
comes frequent faculty communication and presence to promote student 
engagement and guard against isolation. Related to this are measures to 
help students connect with each other. Group projects, peer activities, or 
discussion boards can recreate the type social environment of an in-person 
classroom, sometimes in a more egalitarian way. Beyond this, faculty can 
take steps to support students in organizing their learning. Assignment 
reminders, project examples, and clear rubrics can help all students succeed 
rather than a few. Finally, an open discussion of learning objectives, study 
skills, and assessment can encourage student autonomy by treating them as 


partners in the learning process. 


Owing to projects like the OLRC, the academic literature on online 
learning is now growing in the humanities, social sciences, and education 
itself. Much of this analysis looks at how inequities in online learning can 


come from various teaching practices, especially those that objectify and 


stratify students. So called "teacher-centered" education follows a 
nineteenth century industrial model in which standardized items of 
knowledge are transmitted to students for memorization, use, and later 
assessment. Following Frederick Taylor's principles of scientific 
measurement, practices were introduced into nearly all U.S. schools based 
on top-down instruction "treating each student as an average student and 
aiming to provide each one with the same standardized education, 
regardless of their background, abilities, or background."[57] By the early 
twentieth century proponents of "student-centered" education such as John 
Dewey, pointed to the anti-democratic effects of the industrial model in 
discouraging student voice and independent thought.[58] Dewey and others 
in the movement argued that students learn better when they are more 
involved in the educational process, especially when they can contribute to 
educational exchanges. Equity advocates also argue that student-centered 
learning promotes inclusion by encouraging and validating diverse 


approaches to knowledge. 


Inclusive student-centered approaches to learning are all the more 
important in the realm of distance learning, where mechanization easily can 
lead to assembly-line courseware. The very production of online courses 
requires pre-fabrication, with asynchronous instruction in particular often 
prepared well before instructor and student meet. Add to this standardized 
LMS formatting of courses in ways that anticipate normative ways of 
delivering content, interacting with students, assessing, tracking, and 
monitoring. And this is before third-party apps and AV software come 
between student and teacher. Michel Foucault would have a much to say 


about the ways that power inheres in the architecture of the electronic 


classroom, not to mention its surveillance capacities for generating 
Statistical analysis of individuals, grading cohorts, departments, and entire 
campuses. Foucault is famous for explaining how authority is exercised in 
places people don't always expect, such as education, work, law, and 
medicine. People learn to recognize and validate authority in ways that can 
be obvious or subtle, conscious or unconscious. "Power is everywhere" 
Foucault wrote, adding that power "‘excludes’, it represses, it censors, it 
abstracts, it masks, it conceals. In fact power produces; it produces reality; 


it produces domains of objects and rituals of truth."[59] 


In education such underlying power sometimes is called the "hidden 
curriculum." Along with the visible lessons of facts and concepts, students 
undergo a process of conditioning around values, social relationships and 
preferred behaviors. The hidden curriculum tells students how to behave 
and what is needed for success, previewing their future relationships in the 
workplace. In doing so the hidden curriculum conveys norms and values, 
presenting them as necessary for the functioning of society. As an element 
of school culture, the hidden curriculum can be whatever those in charge 
want it to be. But because it is almost never discussed as such, hidden 
curricula tend to reproduce norms and values favoring dominant 
perspectives at the expense of others. Over the years the hidden curriculum 
has been critiqued for reproducing male privilege, white supremacy, 
heteronormativity, hyper-individualism, and competition, among other 
values. For this reason the hidden curriculum often finds itself at odds with 


principles of equity and inclusion. 


None of this is lost students — many of whom come from backgrounds 
unlike their teachers. As the importance of a two- or four-year degree has 
grown, so has the diversity of the college age population, with students of 
color now accounting 46 percent of the undergraduate population 
nationwide and students identified as female making up 57 percent.[60] 
These demographics don't square with those of faculty, as reported by the 
Association of American Colleges & Universities (AACU) in a recent 
report entitled "College Students Are More Diverse Than Ever. Faculty and 
Administrators Are Not."[61] The report said that reported people of color 
make up roughly one quarter of full-time faculty (26 percent) and women 
approximately one third (34 percent).[62] Research conducted for two 
decades has found that minority students who have educators of the same 
race or ethnicity are more likely to look to those teachers as role models and 
to report greater effort in school and higher college goals. A study looking 
at community college classrooms found that performance gaps of minority 
students can close by 20 to 50 percent if faculty and student demographics 
match.[63] 


Bias pervades college campuses just like it does society at large. Despite 
the increasing diversity of student populations, ingrained attitudes of racial 
prejudice, sexism, ableism, and homophobia persist — with hate crimes and 
intolerance rising sharply in the past decade. Many students of color report 
racial slurs or microaggressions inside and outside of classes, which can 
negatively affect their academic performance. Faculty can play an important 
role in helping to make classrooms and campus places where all students 
sense they "belong" rather than feeling like outsiders. This can begin with 


something as simple as treating all students with trust and positive 


expectations. Or it can mean designing and conducting courses with 
inclusion in mind and the recognizing that a one-size-fits-all curriculum 


may not work for all students. 


Online courses need such attention to inclusion and belonging more than 
face-to-face instruction. Here again student-centered approaches can be 
useful in helping learners to see themselves as partners in the educational 
process. This can be begin with something as simple as giving students 
choices about when and how to engage course components. Or it can mean 
flexible deadlines and assignment options to accommodate students who 
have jobs, transportation challenges, or care responsibilities. Rather than 
structuring grades around big-ticket tests or exams, the use of regular 
graded low value tasks or activities gives students a sense of agency and 
confidence in building their grades, while lessening anxieties about 


succeeding. 
Treating Students as Suspects 


The distance in "distance learning" can create an atmosphere of 
alienation and distrust. When the in-person classroom is reduced to a screen 
image, teachers and students can seem more like abstractions than actual 
people. This opens the door for all sorts of communication failures and 
misunderstandings, not to mention stereotyping and harm. The objectifying 
tendencies of media representations long have been associated distortions in 
the way individuals and groups view each other, whether in the marketing 
of products, sensationalizing news items, or spreading ideologies on social 


networks. When "Zoom school" does this, underlying beliefs and 


assumptions can overtake the reality of encounters, generating attitudes that 


destabilize the learning environment. 


These problems have become especially evident in the panic about 
student dishonesty in online learning, as the absence of classroom proximity 
quickly escalated in into assumptions of cheating. Early in the 2020s a 
torrent of news reports warned of an "epidemic" of dishonesty in online 
learning, with some surveys showing over 90 percent educators believing 
cheating occurred more in distance education than in-person instruction. 
[64] New technologies often have stoked such fears, in this instance 
building on the distrust many faculty hold toward students, some of it 
racially inflected. [65] Closer examination of the issue has revealed that 
much of the worry came from faculty with little direct knowledge of the 
digital classroom, online student behavior, and preventative techniques now 
commonly used. Indeed, more recent research has shown no significant 


differences between in-person and online academic integrity.[66] 


In its coverage of the issue, Inside Higher Education remarked on the 
recent uptick in cheating reports by asking, "Is this entirely the fault of 
students or are faculty contributing to the problem by emphasizing rote 
memory of facts, figures and formulas?"[67] Reviewing the actual evidence 
at hand, the journal came to the conclusion that anecdotal reports of 
increased cheating in online courses may have more to do with closer 
online scrutiny and the use of electronic tools. The report also suggested 
that "instructors may be catching more online cheating because they are 


looking harder for cheating online than they did on campus."[68] 


The fuss over cheating wasn't missed by the test security industry. Fears 
of student dishonesty provided the perfect climate for an assortment of new 
surveillance products, many of which have proven harmful to students. The 
most intrusive of these are automated exam proctoring applications like 
Examity, Kryterion, Proctorio, ProctorTrack, ProctorU, Respondus, and 
PSI. Serving both to verify identities and monitor individual students during 
testing, the services require test-takers to surrender control of their 
computers and cameras to proctoring software. Aside from the underlying 
creepiness of this, the camera requirement has been criticized on multiple 
grounds, not the least of which is its tendency for error in reading any kind 


of face, body, or behavior that falls outside of programmed norms. 


Mistakes have been reported with students of black/ brown skin color or 
gender non-conforming facial features not being "read" (i.e., literally not 
recognized) by the software algorithm. As Shea Swager has written, this is 
a Classic case of difference being regarded as deviance, with select groups 
treated as suspects as a consequence. Beyond race and gender presentation, 
proctoring errors also result among students with "medical conditions such 
as neuromuscular disorders or spinal injuries that prohibit them from sitting 
for long periods of time, those who need to use the restroom frequently, or 
anyone who needs to administer medication."[69] Additional behavioral 
"anomalies" such those associated with of certain disabilities (agitation, 
facial tics, the need to take medications, reading questions out loud to 
oneself) also can present problems. Anything the software deems out of the 
ordinary is flagged for further scrutiny. Finally, many students assert that 
being watched in their rooms or homes is an invasion of privacy, an 


embarrassment, or even a risk. 


Students I've spoken with describe added levels of anxiety resulting from 
such proctoring, often piling new kinds of stress onto an already fraught 
examination. So damaging has such "security" become that many 
universities are calling into question the very premise of high stakes testing 
as an educational device. After decades of research proving the unfairness 
of instruments like the SAT and ACT, more recent studies have revealed 
that excessive reliance on testing works against students in numerous ways, 
and is especially harmful to the underserved.[70] With new understandings 
about learning differences, it now is widely accepted among education 
researchers that no single test can be fair to all students.[71] Put another 
way, a so-called "standardized" instrument is valid only for a standardized 
student population. The same holds true with exam contents. While the 
premise of uniformity may work in testing some kinds of knowledge (math, 
engineering, science, etc.), it breaks down when applied to all knowledge 
(arts, humanities, etc.). Beyond this, high value tests undermine learning 
itself. Especially at highly competitive universities, student arrive already 
conditioned to zero in only what will be on exams. This works against 
broader knowledge a course might offer as well as the exploration of depth 
beyond a test answer. Worse still these practices reinforce a zero-sum-game 
competitiveness in which students view the success of others as a threat. 
This has been shown to diminish cooperation and teamwork, while also 


eroding empathy toward others.[72] 


The presumed need for security and integrity begs the issue of what 
needs protection, why, and from whom — as knowledge is objectified as a 
commodity at risk of theft. This adds a whole new meaning to what Paulo 


Freire termed the "banking model" of education in which students are seen 


as holders of empty accounts.[73] In today's neoliberal age every value is 
rendered in monetary terms, especially with the growing corporatization of 
the university. In this new environment, knowledge becomes a currency in 
short supply, to fought over and earned by individuals. This precious 
knowledge must be guarded, protected, and kept from the lazy and 


dishonest, who threaten to undermine the moral fabric of the system. 


The premise of knowledge as commodity is nowhere more apparent than 
in the near-universal use of anti-plagiarism software, the most common 
brands of which are Turnitin, Unicheck, Copyscape and Grammerly. 
Ownership of ideas is the whole point of these companies, as well as an 
emphasis on originality, individualism, and the threat of theft. But to thrive 
these companies have the tricky task of naming a risk but keeping their 
messaging positive. Often this is accomplished through appeal to moral 
idealism. While Copyscape takes the direct approach ("Who's stealing your 
content?"), most of the anti-plagiarism industry makes softer appeals.[74] 
Unicheck wants to "promote academic integrity" and Turnitin promises to 


"empower students to do their best, original work."[75] 


Ironically, many of these companies themselves abscond with knowledge 
by retaining copies of texts run through their detection systems. The vast 
majority of students are unaware when submitting a paper that they are 
unwittingly becoming part of an unpaid labor pool. Turnitin has the largest 
such database with 200 million student papers.[76] In this sense Turnitin 
and other anti-plagiarism services function much in the spirit of online 
giants like Facebook, Instagram, TikTok, and Twitter for which billions of 


users provide free content. As educators Sean Michael Morris and Jesse 


Stommel have framed the contradiction, "While students who use Turnitin 
are discouraged from copying other work, the company itself can strip mine 
and sell student work for profit." [77] Morris and Stommel continue: 
"Turnitin isn’t selling teachers and administrators a product. The marketing 
on their website frames the Turnitin brand less as software and more as a 
pedagogical lifestyle brand. The rest of the advertising copy is smoke and 
mirrors. They are "Your partner in education with integrity." They are 
"trusted by 15,000 institutions and 30 million students." (We feel certain 
they didn’t ask those 30 million students whether they “trust” Turnitin)." 
[78] 


This promotional sleight-of-hand makes it seem like students actually 
want to be checked, presumably to protect themselves from each other. 
Such tactics have become standard practice in the home security and 
firearms industries, wherein the goal is to promote the belief that danger is 
everywhere. And certainly, in today's culture that task isn't very difficult. 
The U.S population receives a daily diet of reports about hackers, computer 
viruses, identity theft, telephone scams, election fraud, banking crime, 
foreign agents — not to mention politicians and cable news pandering to 


fears of school shootings, local crime, child abductions, and civil unrest. 


Perhaps more than any time in U.S. history, the American population 
finds itself immersed in what has been termed a "culture of fear," as 
sociologist Barry Glassner first noted two decades ago.[79] The key 
characteristic of the culture of fear is that most people worry about threats 
of things like crime and violence far more than necessary. Because the 


media feeds people a constant diet of often sensationalized "fear" stories, 


perceptions of risk become overblow. For instance, as occurrence of 
murders decreased by 20 percent in a decade, their coverage increased 600 
percent.[80] Worse still, that dramatic increase in coverage tended to 
overreport of crime by black and brown men, adding a layer of racialized 
fear to the mix. Not helping this pattern of disinformation has been the rise 
of politically motivated distortion. Famously highlighted by the Twitter 
antics of Donald Trump, misinformation on social media continues to 
amplify social division and fear, despite efforts by platforms like Facebook 


to limit harmful messaging. 


Add to these historic tendencies in western culture to demonize youth. As 
criminal justice scholars Brian MacIntosh and Annabelle Phillips have 
summarized, "almost every decade has seen concerns over particular groups 
of youth, dating back to knife gangs in the 19th century."[81] Since then 
representations of young people have largely depicted them in problematic 
terms, either as a source of difficulties, or as being at risk. By the 2000s 
these concerns became generalized "from a focus on specific groups of 
young people into a total panic about young people as a whole," MacIntosh 
and Phillips added. "Put simply, young people as a generation were now 
seen as the problem, posing a threat to the fabric of society."[82] While one 
might assume that educators would recognize such distortions and maintain 
more sympathetic views, anyone who works in the field knows such is not 
the case. Whether at a school or college, teachers reflect the same spectrum 
of attitudes and ideologies as elsewhere in society, albeit in the slightly 
more progressive direction characteristic of public service fields. In some 


instances, faculty have little interest in students as a group, especially at 


research universities where many research faculty aren't hired or evaluated 


for their teaching skills. 


Combine the culture of fear with the demonization of youth and you have 
the perfect climate for what is now seen in America's K-12 and higher 
education. Metal detectors and video surveillance greet students at the doors 
of high schools, with locker searchers routine, and zero-tolerance policies 
commonplace. Suspensions, expulsions, and arrests have become routine 
for many poor students of color.[83] Noted education writer Henry A. 
Giroux has written of "schools as punishment factories" that deliver what he 
has termed a "pedagogy of oppression — whether in the form of high stakes 
testing, teaching for the test, or punitive disciplinary measures."[84] Even 
teachers are subject to their own brand of authoritarian control as they face 
a growing barrage of metrics and performance requirements. Districts 
attack unions and push for unregulated charter schools, while tech 
companies offer ways to automate instruction and create ever more 
sophisticated testing. To Giroux this all is "part of a broader attempt to 
destroy the social state and the institutions that produce the formative 


culture necessary for democracy."[85] 


The rise of academic surveillance culture is hardly surprising in such a 
context, nor are the methods through which it is carried out. For decades 
critical theory has talked about the "gaze" as both a social phenomenon and 
an aspect of visual media.[86] Anyone who's been gawked at by an 
uninvited observer or following by a police car knows what it's like to be 
the object of a gaze — and the power dynamics often entailed. Decades ago, 


feminist film scholars began discussing the "male gaze" in movies and 


advertising, noting that nearly all scripting, directing, camerawork, and 
executive decisions were made by heterosexual men with male pleasure in 
mind. Later the gaze-as-power concept was applied more broadly to 
depictions of all kinds in which a viewer assumes a privileged position. The 
importance of gaze theory lay in the way it linked vision and representation 
to systems of control, coercion, and domination of subordinate groups. 
Everything about exam proctoring and anti-plagiarism software fits this 


definition, often rationalized in a language of "security" and "integrity." 


As discussed throughout this chapter, the vast majority of courses in 
schools and colleges remain bound in conventional attitudes about teaching 
and learning, generally reducing knowledge to "facts" and treating students 
as objects. It's hardly a surprise that online instruction would continue in 
this vein. Even with in-person settings, life at school for most young people 
remains a race for grades, orchestrated by teachers who similarly struggle to 
meet productivity targets. As one considers this topic more deeply, it 
becomes evident that most teaching and assessment has not changed for 
years. Not that all educators resist change. Often intransigence is only partly 
due to the habits of individual instructors, but instead held in place by the 
sluggish pace of institutional change and the politics that often stand in the 


way of anything new. 


Can anything be done to reverse these regrettable patterns? Ironically 
perhaps, some of the answers may not be that complicated — although 
rethinking education's relationship to knowledge may be required. The good 
news is that arguments for change can be made in quite practical terms. For 


one thing, emphasizing the simple retention of information, as opposed to 


modifying or applying it, is an inefficient use of brainpower when other 
technologies do it better. "In prior centuries, we relied on memorization to 
provide prompt recall of facts and formulas that we used in our work — 
many of which are now available online in just an instant," wrote education 
analyst Ray Schroeder, adding: "Built-in assumptions upon how 
assessments or relevant learning are constructed may be flawed in light of 
the current status of technology in our society."[87] In today's world facts 
and data are instantly available at one's fingertips with the internet serving 
as “extended memory.” Most testing policies and practices in higher 


education clearly are not keeping up with these advances. 


Beyond this, it's time to recognize that concepts like originality are social 
constructions, based on antiquated ways of valuing ideas in terms of 
ownership and economic exchange value. It is now widely recognized by 
brain researchers that innovation, invention, and creativity all result from 
the combination of already-existing ideas from other people, historical 
precedents, related experiences, or others doing similar work.[88] The long 
human history of crediting individuals for phenomena like the telegraph or 
the iPhone belie the reality that such technologies were developed by large 
teams of people working together and sharing their insights, not Thomas 
Edison or Steve Jobs by themselves. Finally, it's worth adding that the type 
highly instrumentalized knowledge taught and tested in schools and 
colleges often has little lasting value in real world contexts. It was exactly 
such narrowness approaches to knowledge that made standardized tests like 
the ACT and SAT culturally biased and ultimately unreliable in assessing 
student potential. Put all of this together and it becomes clear that change 


indeed is necessary. The challenge lies in deciding what can improve 


education without causing inequity or other kinds of harm. In such an 
environment it becomes all the more important to maintain horizons of 


possibility. 
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Chapter 4 


Mr. Robot 


When More is Never Enough 


mericans are terrified about a coming robot invasion. Not the 

Terminator and Robocop kind. What people fear most is a cyborg 
army coming for their jobs, with over eight in ten thinking machines soon 
will replace them in the workplace. Worse still, the same number believes 
government and business are powerless to help, and they themselves should 
are to blame. Pew and Gallup polling data paint a grim picture of public 
opinion in the face of media coverage and business enthusiasm for robotic 
warehouses, automated call centers, self-driving cars, and personal 
assistants like Alexa and Siri.[1]Mechanically enhanced workplaces aren't 
new, of course, with worries about them dating back to the industrial age. 
What's scary is how quickly and intensely workers are being displaced for 
efficiency and profit — and research that shows these changes affect 


workers everywhere.|[2] 


This workplace version of the update impulse is all about productivity — 
and its driven humanity throughout the ages. From the early use of stone 
tools by pre-hominids, to the later development of machines and industry, to 


the eventual phenomenon of multi-national corporations and a networked 


society, humans have devised countless productivity enhancements through 
what generally are defined as "technological" means. Some scholars say 
this tendency pre-dated tools themselves, manifest in the initial utterances 
that primitives used to communicate and to later formulate language. Utility 
was central in technology and language, although both could be used for 
creative purposes as well. Again and again, humans would favor functional 
purpose over aesthetic impulse, especially as competitive and acquisitive 
impulses intensified. All of this has taken a toll on more humanistic 


enterprises. 


Utilitarian thinking has a long philosophical history in the west. Among 
the aristocratic thinkers of ancient Greece, lofty pursuits like philosophy 
and politics took precedence over the banalities of techné, (referring to 
“arts, skills, or crafts” practiced by workers or slaves).[3] Much like 
twentieth century views of “technical schools” and “technicians,” the idea 
of techné seemed crudely materialistic and inappropriate for privileged 
classes. When the Greeks did discuss techne, philosophers like Aristotle 
dismissed it as merely a process of copying the natural world or 
“completing nature’s work.” [4] This bias against technology as “ordinary” 
explains why intellectuals ignored it for through much of Western history. 
Technical inventions or processes may have held interest as enablers of 
commerce or personal convenience, but critical examination of 


“technology” itself eluded critical scrutiny. 


"Technology" in today's broad and critically informed sense didn't catch 
on until its downsides became unavoidable in the 20th century, due to 


industrialization and lethal weaponry. Inequality among countries around 


the world grew worse with the development and commercialization of 
technology, which led to a schism between highly mechanized 
"industrialized nations" and their remaining agrarian counterparts. The post- 
industrial era of the late 20" century created further injustice. Nowadays, 
continuing technological innovation finds expression in robotics, artificial 
intelligence, and other manifestations of a networked, data-driven society. 
Some say society's reliance on machines could spell the end of human 


work. 


It's no secret that technology now is woven into the fabric of society. 
Personal computers and mobile phones have become so necessary that no 
one never questions their existence (until a device breaks). Schools and 
colleges require laptops for students. Workers use computers or related 
devices on the job, or, increasingly, when they work from home. Add to this 
recent studies revealing that Americans spend over four hours per day 
texting, doodling with games, or catching up with Snapchat and Twitter.[5] 
At no other time in history has humanity been so dependent on a single 
technology. Meanwhile, as corporations like Apple, Facebook, Google, and 
Microsoft become ubiquitous in everyday life, legislators now argue for 
their regulation as utilities like water and power. All of this begs the 
question of technology’s role in a market economy — as profit-making 
corporations play an outsized role in the work, leisure, and consciousness of 


so many. 


This chapter examines the technologized update phenomenon in work, 
and humanity’s often conflicted attitudes it. This entails looking beyond 


tools and equipment in themselves — and scrutinizing the roles of 


employees, companies, labor unions, and government — as well as ways 
technology links to human consciousness through communications media 
and online networks. Underlying this analysis is a growing body of critical 
thought about technology as a connective tissue between people and the 
world around them, with the body itself seen as humanity’s original 
technological “prosthesis.”[6] Contrasting this seemingly “natural” view of 
human technology, discussion then will turn to the quite “unnatural” (and 
often inhuman) turns technology often takes, especially in a competitive 
society so riven with inequity. Ultimately this lands technology in a classic 
double bind — yielding positive and negative effects, often both 


simultaneously. 
Technology and the Idea of Progress 


As the study of material evidence, anthropology historically treated 
toolmaking as a defining characteristic of humanity, with tools seen as 
necessary to sustain life and an expressive of a creativity distinct to the 
species. Along with things like fire and clothing, tools are seen as one of the 
earliest examples of “technology,” a term generally meaning “the 
application of knowledge for practical purposes.”[7] Prehistoric 
technologies enabled homo sapiens to survive, with researchers tracing the 
earliest tool making to hammering implements made from rocks 2.6 million 
years ago.[8] Around 200,000 years ago, Stone Age tool makers began 
fashioning spears, awls, scrapers, and axes — which they used on animals 
(and often on each other). As time progressed, tools evolved from 


implements of necessity to ever-more-sophisticated supplements to human 


activity. Originating from instinctive drives, tools would extend people’s 


capacities for making things and satisfying needs. 


Eventually external power sources would update tools: first by in the use 
of animals, then though natural forces like water and wind, and still later by 
steam and electricity. With the Enlightenment Era came a host of new ideas, 
primarily deriving from the new concept of human “reason.” Related 
principles of individualism, liberty, and progress all sprang from 
presumptions that people could understand the world, manipulate it, and 
have a positive effect. Machines developed in the 1600s and 1700s played a 
central role in the Industrial Revolution, with devices like blast furnaces, 
locomotives, and engine-driven ships transforming labor and commerce. 
But even as the enlightenment was unfolding, these innovations were 
lumped into what were termed “mechanical arts,” seen strictly as material, 
practical, or industrial. Other notable examples included the printing press, 
mechanical clock, and the guillotine. Much like ancient Greece, the 
enlightenment made distinctions between technical contrivances and the 
“fine arts,” idealized as spiritual, creative, and non-utilitarian. The aesthetic 
later was cast as a “special sensibility” linked to concepts of genius and 
masterpiece. As historian Leo Marx wrote, distinctions between “the 
practical and the fine arts served to ratify a set of overlapping invidious 
distinctions between things and ideas, the physical and the mental, making 


and thinking, the work of enslaved and free men.” [9] 


It’s important to stress that this wasn’t necessarily a negative view of the 
mechanical arts — as much as a resolutely practical one. People adored the 


new contraptions from figures like Benjamin Franklin, Gabriel Fahrenheit, 


Galileo Galilei, and Johannes Guttenberg. Such advances typified the 
expansions of knowledge and productive capacity for which the western 
world would become known (and later reviled). Enlightenment thinkers like 
Francis Bacon drew no distinction between science and the new mechanical 
tools. Writing in his 1626 utopian work The New Atlantis, Bacon linked 
natural philosophy to the improvement of living conditions, seeing in 
science the means for expanding humanity’s knowledge and “power” over 
nature in the interest of a better world. He wrote that "The end of our 
foundation is the knowledge of causes, and secret motions of things; and the 
enlarging of the bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all things 
possible." [10] In Bacon’s utopian Atlantis, scientists would hold unlimited 
authority to exercise their superior knowledge for the public good. Such 
views set in place unremittingly positive views of mechanical invention 


along with templates for their ominous application in the centuries to come. 


Views of the mechanical arts as a natural and overwhelmingly positive 
“extension of man” became the basis for what later would be termed 
“technological instrumentalism.” In this limited framework, technology 
became seen solely as a neutral means of societal improvement. Indicative 
of such attitudes, Thomas Carlyle effused over industrial upsurges in his 
1829 work Signs of the Times, writing, “If we were required to characterize 
this age of ours by any single epithet, we should be tempted to call it, not an 
Heroical, Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all others, 
the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of Machinery.” [11] A prescient thinker, 
Carlyle viewed machines as far more than mere industrial phenomena in 
their transformation of work, transportation, education, and even religious 


practice. As he concluded, “in every outward and inward sense of that 


word; the age which, with its whole undivided might, forwards, teaches and 
practices the great art of adapting means to ends. Nothing is now done 
directly, or by hand; all is by rule and calculated contrivance. For the 
simplest operation, some helps and accompaniments, some cunning 


abbreviating process is in readiness.” [12] 


Supporting the mechanized updating of individual labor grew integrated 
“technological systems” to take the concept to scale. Between 1870 and 
1920 in the U.S, rapid growth took place in power companies, 
transportation systems, telephone networks, and large-scale manufacturing. 
The mass production of products like automobiles required a constellation 
of suppliers, subcontractors, managers, transporters, dealers, and service 
people — creating entirely new categories of labor. Seen as producing new 
jobs, mainstream opinion embraced these new forms of technical 
organization, especially within groups that profited the most. But the 
requirements of modern industry soon inspired unpleasantly “scientific” 
methods of management. Doctrines of Taylorism and Fordism would 
squeeze workers for increased productivity, with employees seen much as 
Engels and Marx had described — akin to machine parts rather than human 
beings. As labor become more fragmented and routinized, mandates for 
efficiency grew within new bureaucracies. Driven by corporate imperatives, 
the ethos of the day focused on speed and profit. Before long, technology 
acquired “a host of metaphysical properties and potencies, thus making it 
seem a determinate entity, a disembodied, autonomous, causal agent of 


social change—of history.”[13] 


Of course, these technological updates had other consequences for 
workers. Owing to the mechanization of the workplace, the nature of labor 
itself began to change, as once-handmade goods shifted to the assembly 
line. The jobs of former blacksmiths, shoemakers and craftspeople soon 
went to workers operating machinery and punching time clocks, with many 
trades drained entirely of artistry. This loss of hand-made aspects 
depersonalized productive labor and turned work into an abstraction. If the 
use of a hand tool had once served as an extension of the hand itself, the 
operation of a machine removed the connection of maker to the produce. In 
turn, attitudes toward leisure began to change as well. As creativity ceased 
to be a part of one’s workplace reality, it instead became something found 
off the clock. Over time people began to resent these changes, manifest in 
widely read books like Samuel Butler’s 1872 Erewhon describing a utopian 


society in which all machines were banned.[14] 


Little wonder that the late 1800s and early 1900s saw a dramatic upsurge 
in home handicraft, both as a practical pursuit and as reaction to an 
increasingly mechanized society. Once strictly limited to domestic chores, 
“Arts & Craft” pursuits in Great Britain and the U.S. embodied both 
philosophical and aesthetic ideals — seen in everything from needlework to 
the “craftsman” style of architecture. William Morris was a key 
spokesperson of the movement, as well as a designer and renounced 
socialist. Embracing a nostalgia for pre-industrial life, Morris built upon 
Romantic Era beliefs that crafting fostered collaboration, kinship, and 
connections to nature, writing, “I have said that nature compels us to work. 
It remains for us to look to it that we really do produce something, and not 


nothing, or at least nothing that we want or are allowed to use or at least 


nothing that we want or are allowed to use. If we look to nature and use our 


wills we shall, so far, be better than machines”[15] 
Critiques of Technology 


Further counterarguments arose throughout the modern era — especially 
in the periods following World I and World War II — which questioned, 
contradicted, or challenged technological updating. Reviewing the period, 
Andrew Feenberg coined the term “technological substantivism” in 
describing the critiques.[16] Substantivism eschews views of technological 
neutrality or unquestioned good, but instead views technology as a carrier 
of social values — often self-interested ones. As an early substantivist, 
Martin Heidegger observed that technology locked societies into intractable 
patterns. Taking a long view of history, Heidegger saw technology’s 
“hidden secret” as a controlling force only becoming became manifest in 
the modern era. Of this ontology he wrote that, “It is impossible for man to 


imagine a position outside of technology.”[17] 


Other critics further elaborated on the substantive relationship of 
technology to modern life. To Jacques Ellul, societies became hooked the 
updating habit, as “technology became autonomous” in how it structured 
human actions and relationships. Ellul focused on the ways technological 
systems of the early twentieth century morphed in “technocracies” 
(technological bureaucracies)—allowing technology to become part of 
politics.[18] This occurred as the technocracy’s autonomous logic came to 
override ethics or democratic impulses. Ellul saw technocracies as self- 
replicating systems in which actions only count if they contribute to 


technological improvement and expansion. Hence, they become a primary 


means by which the “iron cage” of bureaucracy is actualized.[19] In making 
these points, Ellul drew direct links between technology as a material force 
and a mental construct. Further work linking technology to ideology came 
from critical theorists of the German Frankfurt School, an organization 
founded as fascism was beginning to spread in Europe during the 1920s and 
30s. On one hand, Frankfurt School scholars saw technology as a positive 
manifestation of western reason and its emancipatory possibilities. But they 
argued that such potential had been hijacked by totalitarianism (Germany 


and Italy) and capitalism (Great Britain and the U.S.). [20] 


Substantive critiques got increasing serious in the Cold War years. Owing 
to Hiroshima and the nuclear arms race, public faith began to falter over the 
unquestioned good of technology. Kenneth Arrow set forth his famous 
“impossibility theorem” in 1950, challenging then-common assumptions of 
scientific infallibility. Arrow argued that no single brand of “reason” 
worked in all situations, so engineers and scientists held no excusive claims 
to “truth” or optimal solutions. Voices from other quarters voices began 
pointing out the environmental consequences of unchecked industrial 
expansion. By the 1960s student movements had given technocracy a name 
— the “military-industrial complex” — a reality so inescapable that even 
President Dwight Eisenhower warned of it.[21] This led to widespread 
public interest in rethinking technocracy to better serve the interests of 
democracy. In the 1980s, worries deepened further with the disasters of 
Chernobyl, Bhopal, the Exxon Valdez, as well as growing evidence of 


ozone depletion and global warming. 


Intellectuals began to respond. Joining critiques from antiwar and 
environmental quarters, technology became a concern in Marxist, feminist, 
and poststructuralist camps. Marxists quickly pointed to relationships of 
technology to market capitalism, arguing the centrality of technology in the 
rise of industry, management, and worker exploitation. Through much of 
the twentieth century Marxist critics also assailed the role of technological 
media systems in standardizing and commercializing leisure and 
entertainment, while infusing popular culture with materialistic values. 
Importantly, technology was not so much seen as an ideological object itself 
as it was an instrument used by capital. The 1980s saw feminist scholars 
critiquing technology and science as disciplines largely practiced by men in 
the interests of men, representing what would be termed at the time 
“technologies of gender.” Frequently technology was equated with 
rationalist thinking — then commonly construed as male. Aside from this 
epistemological critique, feminists saw technology as a tool for the 
advancement of male agendas, and eventually as one favoring white men in 


particular. 


Further critiques came from scholars of language and representation, 
especially in considering the role of linguistics in the development of 
thought and political opinion. Earlier “structuralist” views of language had 
argued that similar structures of grammar and meaning could be found in all 
cultures and languages. In poststructuralist revisions of this, scholars 
posited language as contingent and contextually defined. In place of 
consistent structures of language, what occurred instead were various 
"technologies of power" built into institutions, societal norms, and common 


behaviors. Owing to this contingent view of technology, poststructuralism 


left the door open for political possibility. Even though mainstream 
institutions and dominant social groups had the upper hand, power 
potentially could be acquired though appropriation or subversion of 


technological tools. 


Until relatively recently, the critical discourse on technology had been 
dominated by intellectuals in the humanities and social sciences, who 
possessed only general knowledge of technology itself. Lacking hands-on 
experience, these generalists primarily tended to look at technology’s 
negative effects on “human” society rather than anything else. Put another 
way, scientists and engineers largely had been left out of the conversation, 
as had any consideration of technological object or their effects on other 
organisms. And perhaps inadvertently, this implied that those developing 
new technologies were unconcerned about any problematic consequences 
whatsoever. Such blind spots often obscured that technologists frequently 
were responding to serious social needs and problems rather than mere 


novelty or gain. 


Recognition of these realities took time. But things began changing with 
the emergence of Science & Technology studies programs in universities, as 
well as new fields like the philosophy of engineering. Eventually more 
balanced views began to recognize technology in its own terms, as 
internally variable, and contextually dependent. This approach to 
technology sought not only to examine the relationship of technology to 
society, but also to look more closely at technical processes themselves. In 
turn, even some in humanistic philosophy would begin to see technology as 


a phenomenon affecting other species, the environment, and indeed all 


living and nonliving things on the planet. This would take form in evolving 
strains of “posthumanism” discourse, to be discussed more fully in Chapter 
10. 


Henryk Skolimowski mapped the problem in general terms, writing in 
1966 that, “Inquiry into the philosophy of technology, due to the infancy of 
the subject, must start with reflections on what technology itself is.”[22] At 
the time, Skolimowski took issue with what he perceived as overly narrow 
and negative views. “Those who prophesy that our civilization will be 
devoured by technology,” he argued, “are attempting to establish a new 
kind of monism, in which the technological order is shown to be the prime 
mover and the ultimate justification of other orders, moral, aesthetic, 
cognitive, social, and political.”[23] Against this backdrop of tech paranoia, 
Skolimowski made the case for a new “comprehensive philosophy aiming 
at the investigation of the nature and structure of technology, conceived as a 
branch of human learning and analyzed for its technical content.”[24] 
Skolimowski’s made an important point about the update impulse in 
asserting that “technology is not a science” and that the two fields could be 
distinguished by their attitude toward time. He later elaborated upon this in 
his book Technology and Culture in stating that science had dominated 
knowledge of the present, while technological updates focused on the 
future.[25] 


Another early figure in this movement was engineering philosopher 
Gilbert Simondon, whose writings just after World War II only recently are 
available in English. Simondon asserted that “the technical object mustn’t 


be seen as an artificial being,” but rather a natural extension of human 


capacity.[26] In his book The Mode of Existence of Technical Objects, 
Simondon parsed specific technologies into three categories: elements, 
individuals, and ensembles — referring to the objects themselves, the ways 
people perceive them, and how groups interpret and use them. He 
contended that a technical element can convey multiple meanings, manifest 
them simultaneously, and can resemble a living being in a way that “each 
exists not only as an organ, but as a body, as milieu, and as ground for other 
structures.”[27] When individuals engage or use such objects they do so 
variously, primarily distinguished according to whether they grasp only the 
simple purpose of a tool or they understand the underlying principles 
making it operate. Most significantly, Simondon recognized the manifold 
“overdetermination” occurring when technical objects are utilized or 
regarded by ensembles like groups, businesses, or entire societies — replete 
with attitudes toward progress, automation, conflicting interest, and 
resentment toward technology. Somewhat optimistically, Simondon held 
out the possibility of ensembles figuring a way through difficulties, since 
humans (if they tried) could manage and influence what technology did. 
“The true nature of man is not to be a tool bearer — and thus as a 
competitor of the machine, but man’s nature is that of the inventor of 
technical and living objects capable of resolving problems of compatibility 


between machines within ensemble,” Simondon wrote.[28] 


Other scholars began looking more closely at technological objects 
themselves. In his book The Sciences and the Artificial, Herbert Simon 
proposed that machines and other items he termed “artifacts” needed to be 
seen as “interfaces” between human actors and the world around them, or, 


as Simon put it, “between an inner environment, the substance and 


organization of the artifact itself, and an outer environment, the 
surroundings in which it operates.”[29] He further elaborated that by 
analyzing mechanical objects as conduits (rather than isolated things) 
philosophers could more readily recognize both their individual properties 
and the relational roles they play among each other, to people, as economic 
actors, etc. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, Simon took issue with 
pejorative implications attributed to “artificial” as deceptive, inauthentic, or 
unnatural. Observing that “Our language seems to reflect man’s deep 
distrust of his own products,” Simon made the simple claim (much as 
Aristotle had done) that art, science (and techné) often derived from nature 
or sought to improve upon/complete its purposes.[30] And humans 


themselves were “natural” creatures as well. 
Mr. Robot 


Let’s apply some of the ideas and theories just discussed to current issues 
in the technological workplace. How are robotics, big data, artificial 
intelligence, and big data updating the everyday life of working people and 
consumers? This discussion has some underlying features, of course, having 
to do with America’s longstanding attachment to competitive individualism, 
the importance of ownership, and the promise of getting ahead with enough 
hard work and cleverness. All of these have shaped the nation’s ideology 
from its earliest days, and they continue to do so. The founding premise of 
U.S. political economy was the idea that the private interests of the 
marketplace could be held in check by the public interests of government 
regulation — with the key assumption that the two forces were separate 


entities. Equally important was a faith in citizens making informed 


decisions, whether in the voting booth or the marketplace, premised on the 
availability of diverse and truthful information. Industrialism and monopoly 
capitalism would arise and create inequities, but measures like progressive 
taxation and anti-trust legislation pushed back. It wasn’t a perfect system, 


but it was the best a politically divided country could do. 


Unsurprisingly, debates over the mechanized labor began as the 
Industrial Revolution was picking up momentum in the late 18th century. 
[31] No less a figure than Adam Smith worried that physical problems were 
arising among workers in pin factories who repeated the "same set of 
motions daily for eight hours.” Smith said such repetitive labor made 
workers “as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for human creature to 
become.”[32] Britain’s “Luddite” movement launched its first recorded 
skirmish in 1811, when incensed textile workers broke into a Nottingham 
factory and destroyed knitting machines. The episode’s enduring influence 
on popular memory says a lot about contemporary debates about 
technology. In today’s usage, the term “luddite” generally is interpreted as 
meaning “opposed to new technology,” or, more stridently, “any opponent 
of technological progress.”[33] The original Luddites were neither of these. 
“Despite their modern reputation, the original Luddites weren't opposed to 
technology or inept at using it,” wrote Richard Conniff an essay entitled 
“What the Luddites Really Fought Against.” Rather, “Many were highly 
skilled machine operators in the textile industry. Nor was the technology 
they attacked particularly new,” since the knitting machines involved had 
been installed for over a century.[34] What upset the Luddites was hunger 
and poverty, the arrogance of local clothing manufacturers, and the British 


aristocracy’s historic distain of the working class. 


The first figure gaining prominence in this debate was no less a figure 
than Charles Babbage, today revered as the inventor of the computer. A 
mathematician by training, Babbage responded to the dearth of industrial 
analysis with his 1832 book On the Economy of Machinery and 
Manufacturers.[35] Like many of his day, Babbage was a firm believer in 
the evolutionary promises of science and technology. And as a political 
progressive, he believed mechanization could help eradicate class 
distinctions and aristocratic privilege. He argued that the mechanized 
workplace would make new jobs for former farm workers, lower prices 
through increased productivity, and yield profits to benefit everyone. It goes 
without saying that factory owners soon began keeping their gains and 
exploiting workers, to Babbage’s dismay. In response, the optimistic 
Babbage presciently recommended profit-sharing as an equitable 


workaround. 


Two decades later, the stratifying tendencies of industry had intensified 
further when Karl Marx began writing his 1848 opus, Capital. Like 
Babbage, Marx had no great quibbles with technology, per se, and 
recognized the benefits of organized production. Both thinkers also shared 
Adams Smith’s view of the division of labor into skilled and unskilled jobs. 
But Marx drew a line between what he termed “Manufacture” and “Modern 
Industry” — a distinction that would become the cornerstone of his legacy. 
Marx saw an inherent good in “Manufacture” as an expression of collective 
effort, bringing workers with varied skills together to make goods they 
otherwise couldn’t as individuals. “In manufacture men are part of a living 
mechanism,” he wrote. [36] But “Modern Industry” was a different creature 


altogether, displacing the human element with the cold objectivism of 


efficiency and profit. “In the factory we have a lifeless mechanism 
independent on the workmen,” he wrote, concluding that, “The instrument 
of labor, when it takes the form of a machine, immediately becomes a 


competitor of the workman himself."[37] 


Besides its effect on work itself, Marx saw modern capitalism affecting 
the people’s consciousness in both direct and indirect ways. Not all workers 
displaced by the new factories understood what was happening, especially 
in the U.S. where people tended to blame themselves for their failures. This 
tendency of self-recrimination was part of what Marx termed 
“mystification.” The discipline of sociology (of which Marx was one of the 
first practitioners) later would explain how many such worldviews 
(religious belief, economic understanding, political partisanship) were 
“constructed” by the society one inhabits, rather than inherent in what a 
person “knows.” Family, education, social circles, and media all played 
roles in attitudes that could explain or hide the reasons for privilege, 
disadvantage or prejudice. To Marx, the flipside of being blinded to 
systematic exploitation at work was the overt promotion of buying things as 
compensation. This hooked people into work-and-spend cycles that kept the 


entire process going. 


Henry Ford long has been valorized for his manufacturing innovations 
and personal success as a quintessential American self-made man. Ford not 
only perfected assembly-line car making, but also novel methods for using 
every worker to full advantage through what one might call prosthetic 
technologies. Of the 7,882 jobs in his factory, Ford wrote in 1923 that but 


949 required “strong able-bodied men” and 3,338 men of average capacity. 


The remaining 3,959 jobs “could be performed by the slightest weakest sort 
of men or satisfactorily filled by older men or women.” Among these “670 
could be done by legless men,” and additional “715 by one-armed men and 
10 by blind men.”[38] In making these observations, Ford can be seen as a 
partly progressive, partly exploitative maximizer of workers he viewed as 
substandard. Moreover, as Sara S. Jain recently has observed, “Although 
clearly willing to use less than able bodies for production purposes, Ford is 
silent and the subject of producing cars for the” less than able bodied to 
drive.” [39] 


Fast-forward to the 1960s. Prior to this time, the technological workplace 
had been seen largely in terms of “mechanization” (workers operating 
machines). But things began to change with “automatized” systems 
(machines operating without workers). The Jobless Future: Sci-Tech and 
the Dogma of Work by Stanley Aronowitz and William DiFazio was one of 
several works sounding early alarms. The authors took issue with 
longstanding industry assertions that the “new” methods would generate 
additional categories of employment. Aronowitz and DiFazio pointed to 
data showing that, like before, automatization both eliminated jobs and 
lessened the quality of those remaining. They said that while some 
“knowledge-based” jobs had been created, most workers nevertheless found 


only “further subordination, displacement, or irrelevance.”[40] 


“The actual labor process is almost laborless because control over it is 
now built into machines by computer processes such as numerical controls, 
lasers, and robotics,” Aronowitz and DiFazio wrote, concluding that, “In 


short, computer-based technology inherently eliminates labor.”[41] Driving 


this was the reality that companies simultaneously could make more goods 
while cutting the number of people paid. Aside from simply reducing the 
size of the labor pool, this further compromised workers by shrinking the 
broader job market, the consequences of which were already widely known. 
Less work meant larger numbers of desperate jobseekers, willing to settle 
for lower wages, fewer benefits, or part-time employment. Looking to an 
increasingly “jobless future,” Aronowitz and DiFazio argued for shorter 
work weeks without reductions of pay. Admittedly a politically tenuous 
idea, they called for expansive unemployment benefits and a government 
takeover of heath care, with the money coming from tax increases and 


reductions in military spending. 


While written half a century ago, The Jobless Future portended growing 
public anxiety about technologically driven job displacement, while also 
identifying several key ways it occurs. Of course, today such fears are 
greater than ever. According to Pew pollsters, “Few adults see an upside for 
workers from automation and new workplace technologies,” with but 22 
percent of workers seeing them as helpful.[42] “A large majority (72 
percent) say, 30 years from now, robots and computers will do much of the 
work currently done by humans.” Even so, Americans still cling to certain 
beliefs inherent in the nation’s individualistic ideology, with more than 50 
percent having faith that their own jobs will not be affected and that only 
they themselves can do anything to stave off displacement threats. Half also 
believed that it was up to them to secure retraining and education for a 
changing workplace. Only 11 percent said government could help change 


the dynamic, with the same number believing business could help. 


So, how is this actually playing out in today's update culture? As first 
seen in the 1960s, an important distinction needs to be made between 
worker-driven mechanization and computer-controlled automation. Related 
to this is the growing abstraction of labor itself in today’s information age. 
While certain kinds of physical jobs (like factory work) are being done 
robotically, much larger changes are taking place in the electronic realm 
(like telemarketing). This has several effects consistent with the 
characteristic obfuscation in a neoliberal economy. On one hand, people 
read or hear about technology eliminating jobs, but often don’t see it 
happening among their co-workers or to themselves. Less apparent is the 
way many jobs are quietly disappearing in the virtual realm of 
communications, marketing, and data. On the other hand, gradual 
transformations have been taking place inside existing jobs (and people’s 


lives) with the growing sophistication of software and AI. 


Unsurprisingly, the corporate world is upbeat about all of this. In a 
cheerful article entitled “Workplace Automation is Everywhere, and It’s Not 
just About Robots,” Business News Daily said automation is now now 
virtually everywhere in the form of ordinary business software. “At its core, 
automation is about implementing a system to complete repetitive, easily 
replicated tasks without the need for human labor.”[43] This points to one 
of the most obvious elements in the job displacement phenomenon: “When 
you find something you do more than once that adds value, you want to 
look into automation,” the story said. Nowadays even small firms have 
access to such software, made even more pervasive though cloud 
computing. The most commonly used applications in today’s business 


world are junk e-mail programs like Zoho and Constant Contact, which first 


send an initial pitch, and then keep sending new ones until the recipient 
answers. Customer service is another big growth area, with call centers and 
text-chat systems now equipped with “chatbots” rather than human 
operators. Business News Daily estimated that 80 percent of customer care 


now gets handled this way. 


The conflicting agendas of workers and employers increasingly are 
scrutinized by think tanks and policy analysts. In a meta-analysis of existing 
research and reports, the Brookings Institute published its recent 
“Automation and Artificial Intelligence: How Machines Are Affecting 
People and Places,” providing one of the most comprehensive compendia 
on who is feeling the automation pinch, where it is happening, and what the 
future might hold.[44] In overall terms, Brookings said that the next three 
decades will see one-quarter of American workers facing “high exposure to 
automation” (those in jobs where 70 percent of tasks can be mechanized), 
with another third of workers in the medium exposure category (50 percent 
of tasks mechanized). “Routine jobs” done by low paid workers with high 
school diplomas or less will begin disappearing in secretarial work, factory 
labor, driving jobs, construction trades, and food preparation. Men, young 
workers, and racial-ethnic minorities will suffer disproportionately. But the 


general outlook is bleak for everyone at the low end of the wage scale. 


Latinx workers are overrepresented in the sorts of repetitive or dangerous 
jobs that employers are looking to automate, specifically work like 
construction, roofing, and agriculture. [45] Building sites see the most fatal 
injuries, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and companies are 


keen to reduce their exposure to lawsuits or costly insurance payouts. 


Latinos make up 63 percent of drywall installers, a construction job that is 
both repetitive and hazardous due to toxicity of drywall dust. Latinx 
workers also are overrepresented in other kinds of easily digitized jobs, 
such as those in the hospitality industry. All of this helps explain why the 
Latinx population faces the highest automation potential (60 percent), 
followed closely by blacks (50 percent) — compared to a much lower 
number for whites (25 percent)[46] Exacerbating troubles for African 
American workers has been their larger numbers (30 percent above other 
groups) in public sector jobs, partly owing to government fair hiring 
practices. Current and projected civil-service automation of jobs in office 
work and bus driving threaten this cohort. Add to this that longstanding 
underfunding of schools in disadvantaged communities has mean less 
preparation for technical jobs, while poverty has made it difficult for many 


to relocate for work elsewhere. 


Brookings also said that technology-related job displacement is not 
constant over time but increases during economic downturns when 
companies are anxious to reduce costs. This is how jobs are truly “lost.” 
Looking at the recessions of 1990-91, 2001, and 2008-2009, the report said 
routine work accounted for “essentially all” of the positions eliminated — 
as also evident in the economic slowdown that began in 2022. Most, if not 
all, of these positions never were replaced afterwards, but instead taken 
over by managers, highly skilled workers, or simply by computers alone. 
This is seen in self-check-out kiosks in chains like Target and Home Depot, 
floor cleaning robots in Walmart, and, more dramatically, in the new 
AmazonGo stores with no visible workers at all. Given such dynamics, 


Brookings concluded that much of what people already suspect about 


workplace automation is indeed true: that low wage, less educated, and 
frequently non-white employees seem to be the ones losing out, while upper 
echelon, tech capable, and white workers, not only get to keep their jobs, 


but often see their productivity enhanced by new devices and software. 


Geographical differences are and will continue to be pronounced, 
Brookings said. People in rural communities in “heartland” states like 
Indiana and Kentucky will continue losing jobs due to specialized 
manufacturing and increasingly automated agribusiness. Cities like Boston 
and New York should feel less of an overall pinch owing to larger 
percentages of educated tech-savvy employees and a larger share of 
professional, business, education, and financial service occupations. The 
big takeaway from “Automation and Artificial Intelligence” was that while 
“no occupational group will be unaffected,” technology will increase 
existing economic disparities owing to social class, education, race, and 
gender.[47] 


You might expect the federal government to have a position on a matter 
affecting literally every worker in the country. After all, the U.S. 
government has a huge Labor Department, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Unemployment Insurance Program, not to mention Census Bureau 
occupational data and Commerce Department business surveys. Moreover 
the government itself has a workforce of over 2.8-million military 
personnel, tax collectors, agency administrators, air traffic controllers, food 
inspectors, and all kinds of number crunchers — many of whom use 
automated systems, computer data, and even AI.[48] And all of this is 


dwarfed by the $2-trillion spent by government at every level in services, 


equipment, and infrastructure.[49] Surely there must be a lot of material to 


help with this. 


Wrong. Partly this may be due to the notorious incompatibility of 
government data systems. But also, the political contentiousness of 
workplace mechanization may represent just too much of a hot potato, 
especially in the current divisive climate. Obviously, business and labor 
interests have diametrically opposed partisan stakes in this matter. Hence, 
one need look no further than the title of the Government Accountability 
Office’s (GAO) recent report to Congress, “Workforce Automation: Better 
Data Needed to Access and Plan for the Effects of Advanced Technologies 
on Jobs.”[50] Reading the document makes clear the GAO’s hesitance in 
touching the thorny displacement issue when it stated, “It is difficult to 
determine whether changes are due to firms adopting advanced 
technologies such as artificial intelligence and robots, or other unrelated 
factors.”[51] Low unemployment may explain some of the hesitation. But 
the bureau also said that it only had started looking at the issue in 2017, 
when the GAO interviewed managers in a scant 16 firms with significant 
technology investment. Unsurprisingly, the firms reported productivity and 
cost-saving motivations much as discussed above. But some also expressed 
worries that tech spending might not be worth the money. Complicating 
analysis further, some companies said they reassigned workers rather than 
firing them, and still others said their new competitiveness allowed them to 
expand and add more workers, or to themselves take over work previously 


outsourced. 


The AI Apocalypse is Here 


I’m fond of showing my students a short video called 7 Days of Artificial 
Intelligence, which charts a future that begins with a present “Day 1” based 
on current technology.[52] Like almost every other AI story of this kind, 
things turn out badly for humanity in the end, as people initially are 
rendered jobless by computers — and later exterminated by a monster AI. 
Three decades ago, science fiction writer and former computing professor 
Vernor Vinge coined the term “technological singularity” to predict a 
similar moment when “large computer networks ‘wake up' as super 
intelligent entities,” able to alter themselves and improve further without 
human input.[53] “This change will be a throwing-away of all the human 
rules, perhaps in the blink of an eye — an exponential runaway beyond any 
hope of control,” Vinge wrote, putting the arrival of the singularity between 
2005 and 2030.[54] More sober commentators thought things might move 
more slowly, which, in fact, is how things are playing out now. Moreover, 
replicating the full scope of human cognition — through what is termed 
“Artificial General Intelligence (AGI)” — is not expected till 2099. But on 


the other hand, computers indeed are besting humans in many ways already. 


The bad guy in the 7 Days of Artificial Intelligence video was Google’s 
DeepMind artificial intelligence group — made famous as the first software 
application to beat a human in the ancient Chinese game of Go. [55] What 
made the win so significant was that it required a new kind of computer 
operation, which went beyond pre-written programs. The complexity 
arising in a game of Go sets the number of possible move combinations at 
over 512 quintillion (that’s 512-million trillions), which is beyond the 
ability of even the biggest supercomputer. Hence a computer needs to have 


something different than memorized moves. It much be able to learn, make 


inferences about its opponent, and change its own operations as it plays. 
Until DeepMind came along, this only has been seen in science fiction 
movies like A.I., Ex Machina, and Transcendence. DeepMind engineers 
cracked the code by combining two kinds of machine-learning. The first 
was linear (the simple memory kind) with the computer applying a 
predefined algorithm over-and-over till it found answers and then 
remembered them. In the second more radical approach, the computer 
would try many algorithms to find which work best, and then alter the very 
way it approached problems. Combining the purely linear with a more 
open-ended approach, DeepMind’s “Imagination-Augmented Agent” 


mimicked human thought in a way prior software hasn’t. 


The implications were (and remain) staggering. DeepMind showed that 
science fiction’s worst fears about AI actually may be coming true. A 
machine indeed has been able to update its own operations and teach itself 
to exceed both human intelligence and other existing technologies. 
Nowadays hardly a day goes by without a news story about a newfangled 
AI advancement or use, making the predictions of 7 Days seem not-so-far- 
fetched. Along with a lot of this comes the fear that as AI becomes ever 
more pervasive, the need for human actors will be lessen and eventually 
disappear. After all, DeepMind already has proven it can best a human in 
what was seen as the most difficult competition imaginable. Now what? 
One of the most respected resources on these matters, surprisingly, is not a 
university or federal agency. It’s a private multinational research firm called 
Digital McKinsey, with thousands of engineers and consultants specializing 


in everything from surveillance technology to web design. 


While one wouldn’t expect its business-oriented findings to be especially 
neutral on the promise of technology, McKinsey’s “The Four Fundamental 
Aspects of Workplace Automation” was impressively comprehensive in 
examining job automation, redefinition, high-wage earners, and creativity. 
[56] Analyzing over 2,000 tech-job tasks the company stepped in where 
government dropped the ball, while also offering some novel insights (and 
detail) about where all of this is going. As noted by others, McKinsey 
stressed the porous line between traditional mechanization (robotic 
assembly line workers) and less obvious (and often partial) automation 
occurrence via workplace software. The two threads now are converging in 
Al devices that can “understand” and use natural language, as well as others 
that can make decisions once done by human overseers. For instance, 
Narrative Science’s “Quill” system analyses input and in seconds to write 
reports indistinguishable from those by human authors. Amazon’s “Kiva” 
warehouse bots plan and coordinate with each other in filling orders. IBM’s 
“Watson” uses an individual’s medical data to recommend treatment and 


preventive plans. 


Despite these advances in machine learning, people still need to be there. 
And despite pop-culture paranoia about machines running wild with their 
own ideas, it’s important to keep in mind that all machines are created by 
people and inherently reflect human intentionality (for better or worse). 
This is partly why fewer than 5 percent of occupations can be entirely 
automated.[57] McKinsey looked at 800 occupations in retail, food service, 
teaching, and health care, and other areas to assess the potential of current 
Al technology in everything from navigation, sensing, and intricate 


piecework to such intellectual abilities as information gathering, reasoning, 


and planning. AI now can sort through financial materials to assess 
mortgage applications, for example. It’s also used by hospitals to streamline 
emergency room triage, and, in even newer instances, to read x-rays and 
ultrasounds for cancer screening. Lawyers now use “text-mining” software 


to sort through mountains of discovery documents for relevant matter. 


As this suggests, AI is updating workplace technology beyond mundane 
tasks. Financial planners, researchers, and senior executives now are joining 
the list of those with automated jobs. In fact, some estimates say that more 
than 20 percent of the average CEO’s job could be done by a computer: 
analyzing reports, monitoring ongoing activity, and figuring staff 
assignments, for example. Interesting as well, McKinsey stressed that there 
seem to be certain kinds of unskilled, lower-wage jobs that will remain 
relatively automation-proof in fields like education, health services, and 
care for the elderly. This latter finding suggests the need for more 
contextual scrutiny in locating exactly who is affected by AI, how this 


occurs, and why. 


McKinsey's AI findings were pretty bullish on creative jobs, reminding 
us of Richard Florida's book from the early 2000s, The Rise of the Creative 
Class, which unapologetically promoted artsy sensibilities on a huge scale. 
“There’s a whole new class of workers in the U.S. that’s 38 million strong: 
the creative class,” Florida would explain. [58] In his book, Florida claimed 
this group of creative people accounted for 30 percent of U.S. employees, 
and he placed them in enclaves of artists, academics, bohemians, and other 
non-traditional workers who flock to big cities — a group he described as 


diverse, inclusive, and tolerant.[59] After a decade, Florida withdrew many 


of his claims, as evidence grew that the creative class contributed to 
growing inequality in cities, and that the real demographic driving it was 
overwhelmingly white, single, and heterosexual.[60]Additionally, the very 
nomenclature Florida employed of an artsy "creative" class revealed itself 
as a misrepresentation of the world of actual artists — 90 percent of whom 
work part-time, struggling to get by on project-by-project income, and 


finding themselves unemployed at 3.5 times the general population.[61 ] 


But let's return to the McKinsey report and take it on its own limited 
terms. The report did not purport that automation was going to create new 
jobs. Instead, it offered a trickle-down narrative in which jobs at the bottom 
would be removed from the economy, leaving only creative work for 
everyone. As the report put it, "Instead of taking away from the American 
work experience, AI and other forms of automation can create more 
meaningful work" because "automation replaces more routine or repetitive 
tasks, allowing employees to concentrate on activities that utilize creativity 
and emotion.”[62] Of course, this Rumpelstiltskin narrative says nothing 
about the workers displaced from the repetitive jobs. Nor does this it admit 
the dismal levels of pay, job security, or benefits the currently attach to such 
jobs.[63] 


If this wasn’t enough, automation and AI updates have taken a 
devastating (and largely unseen) toll on art “jobs” owing to social 
networking. Hardly anyone thinks of Facebook and Google affecting the 
money people bring home — hardly anyone, that is, besides the musicians 
and video producers who now can’t find work. Supplanting professional 


creativity have been billions of people around the world unknowingly 


“working” for the companies through their very use of the services. I know 
this sounds drastic. Understanding who gains and who loses in this dynamic 
requires a bit of history — especially as it affects creative producers. Let’s 


briefly review. 


A little over two decades ago, the recorded music business was a multi- 
billion-dollar industry based largely on the sale of CDs. When musicians 
made a song or album, a record company would be sold in stores and 
everybody got a share of the money. Movie studios generated income in 
much the same way through the production of DVDs. But then network 
technology struck both industries. On the music side, a little-known 
company called Napster made history by making music available online at 
no cost just at the time when high-speed Internet was becoming available. 
Although Napster was quickly shut down by copyright infringement suits, 
its distribution model was unstoppable. Everyone knows what happened 
next, as Soundcloud and Noisetrade filled the void, soon to be overtaken by 
Spotify, iTunes and other services swallowing the music business and 
reducing industry revenue by 65 percent. [64] Movie and movie and TV 
DVD sales fell by 85%.[65] 


Most consumers couldn't care less of course, oblivious to the finances of 
the rock stars or movie icons. What listeners and viewers didn't realize was 
the enormous economic toll this shift took on the tens of thousands of lesser 
known or invisible workers that make almost everything happen in those 
industries, not to mention the younger performers benefitting from 
independent productions. Anyone living in Los Angeles during that time 


knows how this affected the "creative" industry people like sound 


engineers, studio musicians, camera operators, and hair and make-up people 
— transforming what once were reasonable full-time jobs into piece work 
and lives of constant worry. And of course, the story didn't stop there for 
creative types of other kinds, as the same dynamics played out for writers, 
journalists, photographers, and anyone in an art form that could be 
circulated online, as income from printed books, magazines, and 
newspapers disappeared and store chains like Barnes & Noble, Borders. 


Crown Books, and Waldenbooks shut their doors. 


Ironically, this transformation allowed more people than ever before to 
listen to music, read books, see movies — making the loss to creative 
workers appear to be a huge win for consumers. But what consumers don't 
always realize is that they are paying in a new kind of invisible currency on 
top of any money charged. People who use these services either know (or 
intuitively know) that unseen forces drive their experience, while recording 
every click, "like," selection, or purchase — and then selling this 
information all over the internet. But who exactly is doing this? Most of the 
time it's a group of tech corporations now termed the "Big Five:" Here they 
are with their primary media holdings: Alphabet (Fitbit, Google, Spotify, 
YouTube); Amazon, (Amazon Music, Audible, Prime Video, MGM, 
Twitch); Apple, (Apple Music, Apple TV, Beats, Shazam); Meta (Facebook, 
Instagram, Oculus, WhatsApp); Microsoft (Mojang, Skype, ZeniMax). 


By now everyone is aware of the massive, near-instant data exchanges, 
sorted through by artificial intelligence as it "learns" about you. Recent 
election scandals made Facebook's use of artificial intelligence front page 


news. It's less known, however, how big the untapped market is for user 


data: clicks, favorites, and purchases made online. Experts now see data as 
a commodity as being the biggest economic driver of the next century - and 
a rapidly rising market. A few years ago, European Union predicted that 
that this form of data exchange would soon become the lifeblood of the 
international economy. It’s all about a new kind of asset, as just discussed, 
that users (You) voluntarily supply of a value expected to exceed $200 
billion by the mid 2020s.[66] 


But it doesn’t stop there. You also are training Als to work better in other 
ways. How many times have you had to “Click all the traffic signs” as part 
of a “Captcha” login verification? Two things are going on, only one of 
which is about you.[67] The other is about an AI system that can only learn 
image recognition from binary "yes or no" data. When you identify 
crosswalks, pictures of cats, or copy bunches of numbers, you're helping 
unpaid AI trainers. RERCAPTCHA has been owned by Google since 2009, 
when it was purchased from Carnegie Mellon University. Since then, 
Google has rebranded it as a privacy tool, which also sends the results back 
to Google. It helps Google maps, searches in Google Photo libraries, and 


data sold to automakers like Tesla. 


There's an irony in clicking a box saying, "I'm not a robot," as you feed 
an AI. But the AI news doesn't end there. The big data boom is creating 
some paying jobs, but not ones that Americans will ever see. Since Captcha 
only fulfills a portion of what AI wants, workers have to do the rest - in 
extremely repetitive, tedious, and detailed work akin to clicking the stop 
signs in pictures. In a recent report about the massive outsourcing of these 


tasks to countries like China, India, and Malaysia, where workers are paid 


between $3 and $6 per hour, a headline in a business news story read, "Data 
Labeling for AI is Set to Become a Billion-Dollar Market."[68] 


Driving this booming market is the enormous demand for AI products 
and services. A recent consumer study by Gallup revealed that nearly 
everyone uses something attached to artificial intelligence.[69] A full 84 
percent of people report using navigation apps like Waze, and 72 percent 
subscribe to media streaming services like Netflix or Hulu. Add to that the 
47 percent who use digital smartphone assistants like Siri and Alexa, and 
another 22 percent using them with Apple TV and Amazon Echo. But 
what’s even more startling from Gallup is the public blindness about the 
effects of the AI tsunami on employment. As in the Pew study discussed 
earlier, Gallup found three in four people suspecting AI might be destroying 
jobs, but with even larger numbers believing they themselves magically 
would be spared. [70] And in fairness, projections see but 10 percent of 
workers being replaced by machines this year.[71] But wait a minute. Ten 
percent? This year alone? By any accounting, that number of workers (13 
million) is alarmingly huge, especially considering the projected job-losers 


will be among the already most vulnerable in the workforce. 


Clearly workplace automation already is reaching crisis proportions — 
and much of this is going unrecognized. Moreover, the added trend toward 
unloading low-paid workers reinforces another grim reality in the American 
labor economy. In a pattern seen for much of the past decade, salary 
differences between low and high wage earners have been widening 
dramatically, while the gap between overall worker pay and corporate 


profit-taking likewise has grown. Over the past half century, the labor 


portion of national income (GDP, for gross domestic product) has dropped 
from 65 percent to 57 percent. Meanwhile, the profits taken by businesses 
(for investors and owners) went from 35 percent to 43 percent. Three- 


quarters of this shift has happened since 2000.[72] 


Can anything be done? Most solutions advanced for update-driven 
displacement have to do with education, with much made about the need for 
companies to be more responsible about retraining workers for technical 
work. And to their credit, some companies are doing just that — for both 
practical and ethical reasons. Yet aside from unemployment tax penalties, 
business have little real incentive to do very much, especially given the big 
financial benefits of replacing people with machines. This leaves the 
problem to government, primarily at the public school and community 
college level. For their part, federal policymakers have sought in the 2000s 
to encourage schools and colleges to expand so-called STEM (Science, 
Technology, Engineering, and Math) offerings. These efforts have yielded 
benefits when implemented, especially in recent years to women and people 
of color. But unfortunately, Washington plays but a tiny role in public 
school decision making, and American K-12 education is notoriously 
inequitable. Keep in mind that public schools receive 90 percent of their 
funding from local and state governments, often from property taxes.[73] 
This creates inequities directly affect which kids will or will not receive 
STEM education, with economically disadvantaged and racial/ethnic 
minority students often getting less. The story is much the same with 
community colleges, which, despite being called “colleges” are usually 


lumped into K-12 funding. 


The situation with technological education echoes much discussed in this 
chapter. Machines can be great workplace enhancements if appropriate 
protections are put in place. But this often has proven difficult. History has 
shown the alternating enthusiasm and dismay that technology has wrought, 
with enormous advances in human capacity countered at times with the 
inequities resulting from power and greed. A famous philosopher once said 
that “the essence of technology is nothing technical” he was pointing out 
that like any “tool,” technologies always come with a set of intentions — 
often riven with the imperfections of their makers and societies.[74] 
Technologies may be things in themselves, but they also function as mean 
to means to an end. As discussed throughout this chapter, we need to 
distinguish between updates that replace workers and those that which 
makes work better. Clearly there are many instances in which a 
technological update has the potential to increase productivity and leave 
people better off. But this isn't going to happen unless more of begin paying 


attention and becoming a critical consumer of these new technologies. 
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UPDATING THE BODY 


Chapter 5 


Back to Normal 


Embodied Difference and Elusive Health 


EL very now and then, we all need a sick day. Americans usually take 
two a year. Sounds low, right? Most people go to work when they're 
sick, especially younger employees. Studies by LinkedIn show many 
workers worry about falling behind or don't feel they can afford time off. 
And money worries make people 18 to 34 twice as likely to work while 
sick. [1] Besides the U.S. work ethic (one of the strongest in the world), this 
also shows how peculiar the nation's health habits are. Americans want to 
get over that runny nose or headache and get back to normal as soon as 
possible. But what is "normal" health? You might be surprised to learn that 
in overall terms the U.S. has one of the least healthy populations in the 
world. This partly results from the work obsession just mentioned. But it 
also comes from poor eating and lifestyle habits, along with an inequitable 


healthcare system. 


This chapter focuses on bodily health and the drive to “get back to 
normal” no matter the cost. Simple as this sounds, the issue of normative 
bodies and wellbeing standards are rife with complexities and 


contradictions. Healthiness varies from person-to-person and groups, of 


course. So does willingness to seek treatment it in a society in which 
independence and self-reliance are so highly valued. Hence, normalcy is 
more a State of mind than anything else. These issues get even trickier when 
matters like aging, disability, behavioral health, substance dependence, and 
preventative care enter the picture. And this is setting aside the pressures 


many feel to enhance their bodies to “better than normal” levels. 


Norms drive update culture in establishing standards that people feel 
obliged to meet. Even though few people fall in the center of a statistical 
norm, the general perception is that norms represent majorities and thus are 
desirable. But as indicated above, the average American is not healthy at 
all. Less than three percent lead a "healthy" lifestyle in terms of diet and 
exercise, and over half of adults have chronic ailments like hypertension, 
obesity, heart disease, cancer, or diabetes.[2] Put in these terms, being 
unhealthy is the norm in the U.S. — making the need to get well again or 


"update" oneself a majority desire. 


Discussion in this chapter begins with a look at norms: where they come 
from, why they can be useful, and how sometimes they can damage and 
discriminate. The body arguably is the biggest staging ground in people’s 
feelings about normalcy, whether this means wellness or appearance. 
Medicine long has debated how best to use norms in treating illness and 
promoting health, with consensus remaining elusive. At the same time, no 
one in the U.S. is naive about the effects of advertising, entertainment, and 
consumer culture in promoting unrealistic standards of fitness and beauty. 
Underlying this is the unspoken truth that few people ever achieve “ideal" 


health or appearance. Bad as this is for almost everyone, the problem can 


intensify for anyone with a visible illness, disability, or other physical 
difference. While the topic of bodily norms has gotten rising attention in 


recent years, its intersectional aspects often escape view. 
Back to Normal 


Recent years have been tough on norms. Much of this comes from the 
simple fact that norms exclude so many people, and that this exclusion 
often takes a toll on individuals and groups. In most occurrences the 
damage done by norms is driven by unconscious assumptions rather than 
deliberate intent. People trust that norms and averages tell them something 
meaningful. And in many instances, such general information indeed can be 
helpful. Norms remain widely used in education, medicine, science, 
engineering, and demography — and they provide a handy mental 
shorthand in many situations. It goes without saying that norms envelop 
people before they even know it. Newborns get numerical scores within 
minutes of birth. Doctors compare the growth of youngsters to standard 
metrics. Parents worry about the normal development of children. And in 
school kids are endlessly measured, tested, and otherwise compared. 
Standardized metrics multiply as students approach the competition of 
college admissions, with lifelong following them into the workplace. As 
adults most people contemplate where they stand in relation to “Average 
American” income, career progress, and calorie intake. Because individuals 
look to others for points of comparison, group dynamics often binds them 
together in shared views of what is normal. Hence, the term “normal” 
(describing a statistical mean) can veer into the “normative” (prescribing 
what should be). 


In cultural terms, normalcy often becomes laden with a moral 
parochialism. From ancient times to the present, all manner of mythic tales, 
religious texts, and stories have perpetuated tropes of difference and 
“otherness” embodied in the abnormal. Enemies, villains, monsters, and 
aliens have been marked as deviant in appearance and behavior, equating 
abnormality with threat. “We” are a normal, familiar, and safe. “They” are 
abnormal, strange, and unpredictable. This divisive function of norms often 
erupts today in disputes over faith, firearms, reproductive choice, voting 
rights, race, immigration, and debates over patriotism and what constitutes a 
“real” American. “To be considered outside the boundaries of normal has 
consequences,” observed Curt Dudley-Marling and Alex Gunn in their 
book The Myth of the Normal Curve, because “In western cultures 
difference has long been equated with deviance, and people who are 
deemed to be different face marginalization and discrimination or 


worse.” [3] 


Norms are not always neutral. Normativity can have the unfortunate 
effect of reinforcing status quo values, biases, and systems of privilege. And 
not only in obvious terms. Much of the real damage enabled by norms 
occurs invisibly within the structures of institutions and the attitudes of 
those who work in them. Ian Crozier has argued that throughout the modern 
age “techniques of control" have infused populations with narrow standards 
of what is “average” or “normal,” effectively "disenfranchising selected 
cohorts through means of hygiene, sexuality, diet, health, appearance, 
manners, clothing, poise, and so on."[4] Education, business, and 
government all perpetuate aspects of this messaging. Most blatant of all 


have been commercial images presenting firm, youthful, able-bodied, and 


white bodies as “normal.” Ideology often hides itself by posturing as 


universal, when in fact it advances the interests of a minority. 


“Administrative systems that classify people actually invent and produce 
meaning for the categories they administer, and those categories manage 
both the population and the distribution of security and vulnerability,” 
observed activist attorney Dean Spade.[5] History has shown how this 
function can hinder as well as help populations. Inaccurate representations 
of groups can undermine the efficacy of anti-discrimination regulations or, 
even worse, cause failures in hate crime laws to target the most urgent legal 
problems of trans populations. As a result, “systems like public benefits and 
housing programs, work eligibility verification programs, criminal and 
immigration enforcement systems, and healthcare programs that support 
and distribute life chances to neutral and standard criteria are in fact sites of 


significant harm.”[6] 


In education norms can create inequities that get smoothed over by 
seemingly “objective” procedures. Until relatively recently, few universities 
questioned the legitimacy of standardized tests like the ACT and SAT, that 
is, until biases in their content were revealed and the glaring advantages of 
wealthy applicants made headlines. If you think about it, the very term 
“standardized test” connotes a single norm against which everyone can be 
measured regardless of differences in upbringing, learning style, academic 
background, and culture. Such a test would privilege students with more 
experience taking such exams, quicker English fluency, better ability to 


handle stress, and dozens of other factors. 


But the SAT story is just the tip of an unfairness iceberg that 
discriminates against students from different backgrounds, with varied 
levels of privilege, challenge, support, or cultural familiarity with the 
culture of higher education. In school testing the “lower half” of the normal 
distribution for intelligence includes disproportionately larger numbers of 
students of color, a statistical inequity the nevertheless gets used sometimes 
in assertions of a “natural” white superiority.[7] These issues were explored 
by Harvard’s Todd Rose in The End of Average: How We Succeed in a 
World the Values Sameness, which argued that practically every measure 
one encounters in life — developmental milestones, GPAs, personality 
assessment, standardized test results, and performance review ratings — are 
all flawed. Not only is the idea of an “average” person a statistical 
impossibility, but the application of such ideals leads schools and 
businesses to miss out on originality, innovation, and anything that doesn’t 
fit a cookie-cutter mentality. “The average-size-fits-all model has ignored 


our originality and fails at recognizing talent,” he wrote.[8] 


Normativity also been criticized in recent decades for its oppressive 
effects on gender expression and sexual orientation. Andrew Sullivan’s 
Virtually Normal and Michael Warner’s The Trouble with Normal are two 
important early works in this area. [9] Both appeared in the late 1990s, with 
Sullivan’s book largely functioning as an argument for marriage equality 
and against tendencies to pathologize homosexuality as aberrant and 
“abnormal.” By contrast Warner’s book embraced antinormativity as the 
centerpiece of queer theory and politics, while rejecting the implicit 
assimilationism of the pro-marriage movement. While Sullivan wanted to 


redefine normal and Warner would toss it out the window, both books made 


significant contributions to what would become (and remain) a heated 


debate surrounding antinormativity. 


Maybe it’s time to get rid of normality once and for all. “Is it possible 
that ‘normal,’ in its largest sense, which has done such heavy lifting in the 
area of eugenics, scientific racism, ableism, gender bias, homophobia, and 
so on, it’s playing itself out and losing its utility as a driving force in culture 
in general and academic culture in particular?”[10] These questions were 
posed by Lennard Davis in his book End of Normal: Identity in a 
Biocultural Age. Davis is among a growing number of intellectuals and 
activists asserting that normality has run its course. Norms always create 
tension, especially in cultural terms, sparked most visibly by the 1960s' 
anti-authoritarian movement. Since then, anti-normativity has been infused 
into feminism, multiculturalism, queer theory, postcolonialism and 
disability studies. The 2000s have gotten a lot better at recognizing and 
appreciating human difference in part because people are refusing to 
conform to norms. So tired have the values and vocabulary of normality 
become that a new set of terms is required. Putting a novel spin on the 


issue, Davis has suggested that “diversity become the new normality.” [11] 


So common have such views become that some scholars now wonder 
whether anti-normativity has gone too far.[12] An issue of the journal 
Differences staked out the terrain on this debate, with editors Robyn 
Wiegman and Elizabeth A. Wilson observing that anti-normativity has 
become its own orthodoxy. Within academic circles norms are seen as 
always “on the side of privilege and convention, and should be avoided,” 


they wrote.[13] Supporters of anti-normativity should take pause, Weigman 


and Wilson caution, when they infer that anyone can escape as huge a 
phenomenon as normalcy.[14] One of the problems with any reactionary 
stance lies in its validation of the entity it would oppose. The identification 
of one side also defines the opponent. Summarizing their concerns, 
Wiegman and Wilson stated that, “Our hypothesis is this: anti-normative 
stances project stability and immobility onto normativity. In so doing, they 
generate much of the political tyranny they claim belongs (over there) to 
regimes of normativity.”[15]Considering these factors, perhaps a 


“contextual” anti-normativity makes more sense. 


Looking at the history of norms can help explain how they went wrong, 
especially since this background isn’t very deep. Britain’s Sir Francis 
Galton probably did more to advance the concept than anyone else during 
the nineteenth century. Galton and others firmly believed that societies 
could be managed and improved through the systematic application of 
regulations, laws, and government policies. A cousin of Charles Darwin, 
Galton was a member of England's upper class who saw virtue and 
intelligence as inheritable qualities that should be cultivated. Government’s 
role was to regulate the “unruly” masses of urban poor. To these ends, 
Galton drew up plans in the 1830s to eliminate “defectives” from England 
— a population that included criminals, homosexuals, people with 


disabilities, and the mentally ill. 


By the turn of the century, Galton announced a new science of population 
management he called "eugenics." Public enthusiasm for eugenics quickly 
elevated normalcy from ideal to fact. Supporting this momentum, Galton 


developed the "science" of fingerprinting based on claims that it could 


reveal a person's moral character. This was a period in which the related 
pseudo-science of phrenology used head shape to assess character based on 
ethnicity, skin color, posture, and facial features. The origin of this 
unfortunate history lay in growing fears of illness and crime among urban 
populations, then finding apparent solutions in what seemed technological. 
As often happened in human history, scientific knowledge and innovation 


enabled powerful interests to exercise their biases blindly. 


Physician George Canguilhem was among the first to examine norms 
critically. Originally a philosopher, Canguilhem got a medical degree and 
started looking at science through a humanities lens. During the 1940s, he 
reminded readers in The Normal and the Pathological that a norm is just an 
average or middle number. Contrary to popular opinion, normal items aren't 
better or more common than others. Canguilhem pointed out that, like many 
concepts, normality tends to get defined in terms of what it is not. “Every 
value must be eared against an anti-value,” Canguilhem wrote, adding that 
norms often get exaggerated beyond their statistical frequency. This is how 
they cause problems, since “The normal is not a static or peaceful, but a 
dynamic and polemical concept.”[16] But this dynamism may also create 
opportunities: "The norm, by devaluing everything that the reference to it 
prohibits as being normal, creates a possibility of inversion on its own. The 
norm offers itself as a possible mode of unifying diversity, resolving 
difference, settling in this agreement.”[17] In pointing out such conceptual 
slippage, Canguilhem argued that, “The logical norm in which the truth 
prevails over the false can be inverted into a norm where the false prevails 
over the true.”[18] He also pointed out that in nature, numbers, and society, 


abnormal elements are often more prevalent: “Without a doubt there's one 


way to consider the pathological normal, and that is by defining normal and 


abnormal in terms of relative statistical frequency.”[19] 


Michel Foucault was a student of Canguilhem who focused the function 
of norms as social control. In The Birth of the Clinic, Foucault analyzed the 
treatment of illness in the late 1800s, when moralistic principles of disease 
largely were replaced by rational analysis. Initially, what was termed a 
"naturalist" approach (sometimes called "objectivism") focused on 
statistically normal health among broad classes of people (children, adults, 
men, women, etc.). However, as the subjective nature of health became 
apparent, problems arose. Foucault described how 19th-century diagnostic 
methods dehumanized the sick by categorizing them based on their illness 
alone.[20] A person who didn't fit into the normative parameters of "health" 
became just a collection of symptoms. Foucault especially was intrigued by 
how doctors were supposed to be able to discern inner "truths" within a 
patient — with little more than a physical exam. Foucault later extended his 
critiques of medical authority in criticizing dominant institutions throughout 
society. As in medicine, multiple forms of power inhered in the language, 
attitudes, and available knowledge of any time or place, creating an all- 
encompassing climate of discrimination. A society can be ruled by ideals 
like normalcy — not just by separating "good" and "bad," but also by 


setting the parameters for discussing them. 
Getting the Treatment 


The quandary of normalcy still haunts contemporary medicine, but 
hardly to the extent it did when Foucault was writing in the 1960s. As more 


doctors have come to realize the normalcy conundrum, treatment is 


becoming more flexible. Basically, if a disease poses a danger to the body 
or limits a person's functioning, it's time to get it treated. But different 
ailments need different approaches. Some can be cured or eliminated, like 
an antibiotic curing a bacterial infection. Others like diabetes can only be 
"managed" or treated to minimize their effects. Moreover, diagnostic 
methods can detect problems without symptoms (hypertension, early 
cancers), and some conditions (like allergies or headaches) aren't always 


diseases. 


Thousands of continuously updated "Clinical Practice Guidelines" are 
maintained in databases reflecting the most recent "Evidence-Based" 
treatment/outcome findings around the world. Organizations like the 
Institute of Medicine, the National Institutes of Health, and American 
Medical Association help organize consensus views on health and disease. 
But despite all these improvements, the normative impulse still lingers. The 
current volume of such guidelines in the field of family practice shows how 
far the field has moved in relation to standards and norms: "Clinical 
practice guidelines are statements that include recommendations intended to 
optimize patient care that are informed by a systematic review of evidence 
and an assessment of the benefits and harms of alternative care options. 
Rather than dictating a one-size-fits-all approach to patient care, clinical 
practice guidelines offer an evaluation of the quality of the relevant 
scientific literature, and an assessment of the likely benefits and harms of a 
particular treatment. This information enables health care clinicians to 
select the best care for a unique patient based on his or her preferences." 
[21] 


Nice as this sounds, such carefully considered individualized care 
sometimes gets compromised by the demands for efficiencies in today’s 
fast-paced managed care economy. Doctors simply don’t always have the 
time to look beyond what a diagnostic manual tells them or what experience 
has shown works most of the time. With the rise in artificial intelligence as 
a diagnostic tool, these issues are becoming more serious. These days it is 
not uncommon for a physician to enter symptoms into a computer program, 
which then flags possible treatments according to pre-determined 


algorithms. 


All of this plays a role in maintaining "normal" health in America. 
Taking a closer look, one can observe that Americans suffer from high rates 
of sickness and shorter life expectancy. Though many Americans think they 
live in the "healthiest" nation on earth, everyone in medicine knows that's 
not true. Public discourse tends to ignore the crisis of population well-being 
and the widespread disparities in access to care, not to mention the stigmas 
attached to certain conditions. Most people don't realize that the U.S. has 
one of the least heathy populations among high-income nations. America 
has the lowest life expectancy (79), compared with countries like Japan 
(85), Hong Kong (85), Italy (84), Spain (84), Australia (82), Israel (82) 
South Korea (83), and Canada (83).[22] We have a higher infant mortality 
rate than some nations in the developing world, the second-highest death 
rate from car accidents, the highest obesity rate anywhere. More troubling 
still is the reality that the U.S. has the highest number of homicides, 


suicides, and drug overdoses. 


The "illness" story is upsetting, but it's even worse when conditions 
aren’t just ignored, but scorned and stigmatized. Thinking about sickness 
can trigger a range of fearful emotions in people, often projected unto those 
who are ill. Susan Sontag explored the origins of such victim-blaming 
stigma in Illness as Metaphor by discussing superstitious attitudes once 
attached to illness but still persisting in beliefs that people are to blame for 
their health problems. Although this sometimes might apply to those 
abusing their bodies, it ignores larger factors such as genetic predisposition, 
socio-economic status, toxic exposure, health education, and access to 
health care. Sontag concluded that this creates an environment in which 
"illness is interpreted as a psychological event, with people encouraged to 
believe that they get sick because they (unconsciously) want to be ill — and 


can cure themselves by summoning their own willpower."[23] 


Probably the first and most comprehensive discussion of stigma was 
written by sociologist Erving Goffman. In his work on stereotyping and 
labels, Goffman observed slippages as a result of the arbitrary assignment 
of stigma to differences. He distinguished between actual and virtual 
identities, pointing out that stigmas often are arbitrary. [24] Goffman said 
stigma turns "an ordinary and whole person into a tainted discount coupon 
who isn't exactly human" in his 1963 book Stigma: Notes on the 
Management of a Spoiled Identity.[25] Goffman pointed out that the line 
between normality and deviance is blurry, that people are labeled differently 
over time, and that they cross the normal/deviant divide voluntarily and 
involuntarily. “A characteristic that stigmatizes or discredits one type of 
possessor can also confirm the commonality of another, so it can neither be 


credible or discreditable in and of itself," he wrote.[26]| 


But stigma goes beyond making people feel badly about themselves. This 
is where the problem really becomes dangerous. Physicians, nurses, and 
other health care providers are not immune to bias. For example, conflicting 
views about reproductive choice can introduce stigma into women's health 
care. Body weight recommendations made for health reasons may be 
accompanied by personal judgments. Medical behavior also can \ be 
influenced by racial and ethnic assumptions. Black patients commonly 
receive less treatment and medication for pain than other groups, such as 
white patients.[27] One recently published study that investigated AI 
algorithms, which have been used to prioritize which patients for kidney 
transplants, found measurable discrimination in the automated protocol: 
“One-third of Black patients would have been placed into a more severe 
category of kidney disease if their kidney function had been estimated using 


the same formula as for white patients.”[28] 
Mad in America 


“Anyone living a full, rich life experiences ups and downs, stresses, 
disappointment, sorrows, and setbacks. These challenges are normal part of 
being human, and they should not be treated as a psychiatric disease.” [29] 
These words were written by Allen Frances M.D., one of America’s 
foremost psychiatrists and former chairperson of the DSM taskforce. In 
wording that could have come from a latter-day Foucault, Frances said that 
"Millions of people are being diagnosed as having a mental disorder and are 
receiving unnecessary treatment" and that this “mislabeling of everyday 
problems as mental illness has shocking implications for individuals and 


society: stigmatizing a healthy person as mentally ill leads to unnecessary, 


harmful medication, the narrowing of horizons, misallocation medical 


resources, and training of the budget of families in the nation."[30] 


It is well known that mental illness is one of the most stigmatized 
medical conditions, largely due to misconceptions and prejudice. In recent 
years, public worries about the mentally ill have grown following a series of 
highly publicized mass shootings by young men who live with untreated 
problems. An already anxious nation now fears that someone disturbed 
could be living next door. As a result, people guard their mental health 
histories closely. Celebrities might occasionally reveal a psychiatric 
condition, but most people would never think of doing so. There are federal 
laws that prohibit discrimination based on physical and mental disability, 
but these laws only apply to businesses that receive public funding. 
According to a recent study, half of employees receiving psychiatric 
treatment are passed over for promotions, given fewer tasks, or harassed in 
the workplace.[31] A career can be ended or even prevented from starting 
entirely due to such disclosures. Consequently, people working in certain 
fields refrain from speaking or writing about it — especially in spheres such 
as teaching and health care. In a letter to a colleague, one medical professor 
wrote of the dangers of "writing a book that so explicitly describes my own 
manias" in anticipation of losing his or her license and hospital privileges. 


[32] Concerns like these abound in every field. 


To distract attention from gun control, organizations like the National 
Rifle Association (NRA) have stoked mental health panic.[33] Indeed, 
many states maintain laws that restrict the rights of people with mental 


illness to vote, serve on juries, and hold public office. Terms like "paranoid" 


and "psycho" are used as epithets in by many people, as psychiatric 
diagnoses are treated as mysteries or jokes. Media representations feed 
public fascination with "madness" as anything from artistic genius to 
monstrous criminality. The difficulty of recognizing mental illness in 
someone is part of what worries people. As critic William T. Mitchell has 
explained, “Madness and insanity do not have any intrinsic, essential 
nature, but are products of knowledge/power formulations — elaborate 
strata of discursive statements and visible institutions and spaces, accessible 


to an archeology of the seeable and sayable.”[34] 


Fear of those with mental illness has little to do with actual threats and 
contributes to a hostile atmosphere around them. Let's look at a few facts. 
Fewer than five percent of people with serious mental health issues commit 
violence against others.[35] And virtually no violent offenders have 
developmental disabilities like ADHD or autism. Most of those arrested for 
serious crimes fall into small diagnostic categories like schizophrenia, 
which is at best a contributing factor to their behavior. In saying this, I am 
not underestimating the threat of delusional individuals. One's suspicions 
about the person ranting on the sidewalk aren't entirely unfounded. But 
usually, such impressions derive more from perceived uncertainty than a 
realistic assessment of risk. According to statistics, the likelihood of a 
violent incident is surprisingly low. What has increased in recent years is 
the public fear of people with mental illness.[36] Drug and alcohol use also 
play a role in triggering violent crimes and incidents of violence. However, 
the absolute number of people with seriously disturbed states is relatively 


low. Less than five percent of the population falls under the National 


Institutes of Mental Health (NIMH) category of mental illness, half of 


whom also suffer from substance abuse disorders.[37] 


Psychiatric care in the United States is in crisis, with three-quarters of 
those with mental health conditions not receiving treatment.[38] This is 
partly due to historical views that behavioral problems are less pressing 
than medical ones. What is more critical now is the inability of people to 
receive treatment. Half of those seeking help say that the care they receive 
is uneven, unaffordable, or otherwise unavailable to them.[39] Others avoid 
treatment for fear of what others will think.[40] The situation is even worse 
with substance and alcohol abuse. As a result, millions die each year for 
lack of treatment. And especially in mental health, differences in care 
follow demographics of age, income, race, and sex. According to the 
Centers for Disease Control, one-quarter of U.S. adults have a mental 
illness and nearly half will develop at least one psychiatric condition during 
their lifetime.[41] Depression and anxiety disorders constitute the most 


common diagnoses.[42 | 


Drug addiction is a mental illness. Despite all the judgement and 
superstition surrounding it, substance dependence is regarded by the 
American Medical Association as a “chronic, relapsing brain disease" that 
can cause physical symptoms. [43] People don't realize how common it is. 
About one in ten Americans are affected by a drug or alcohol problem at 
any given time, according to the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA). 
[44] Although even those statistics do not include the additional impact of 
addiction on families, the workplace, healthcare, and the criminal justice 


system, lifetime occurrence is much higher. For a deeper understanding of 


substance abuse and addiction, one must look at America's addictive 
personality. After all, Americans are shopaholics and workaholics — 
gleefully "hooked" on Instagram and their favorite foods. While relishing 
its guilty pleasures, the country also neglects its own health in denial about 
its habits. The compulsive shoppers and frenetic entrepreneurs of America 
are perceived on one hand as liberated consumers or embodiments of the 
American Dream. Meanwhile, citizens with substance problems are scorned 
for their self-indulgence, moral bankruptcy, and weakness. While substance 
abuse affects all socioeconomic groups equally, low-income people are 


much more likely to end up in prison over drug charges.[45] 


How people think drugs is part of the problem. It doesn't matter how old 
you are, expressions like "War on Drugs" have a particular meaning. Much 
attention is paid to specific substances and their misuse, while the everyday 
use of medications by nearly everyone is ignored. Isn't a "drug" simply a 
chemical with a biological effect on the body (or mind)? Most drugs are 
naturally occurring agents that simply raise or lower bodily activity, as 
blood pressure or cholesterol medicines do. It's not just that the country 
disregards certain drugs. There are many extreme beliefs, medical terms, 
and plain old ignorance in the discourse. Most debates about drugs tend to 
be about the relatively small category of substances with "mind-altering" 
effects on the brain, rather than those providing benefits to the body like 
regulating glucose levels or fighting infections. Medicines used for bodily 


matters are generally viewed with impunity. 


The truly dangerous drugs — such as heroin and cocaine — are 


derivatives of painkillers that affect the mind as well as the body. Many 


commonly used medicines, such as antibiotics, fever-reducers, and hormone 
replacements, function in this way. Basically, drugs don't always follow the 
simple mind/body dualism. A lot of people are worried about psychiatric 
medications — a viewpoint that has both rational and irrational foundations. 
Few people realize that medicines affecting the brain, like anti-depressants 
and analgesics, are among the most prescribed medications in the U.S.[46] 
A great number of people depend on them to function without discomfort, 
especially in case of pain. However, it's also true that some people are prone 
to becoming habitual users. The explosion in opioid addiction helped 
illustrate the often-blurry line between proper and improper use of 
medicines, while also raising awareness of the accidental nature of 


addiction. 


Addiction wasn't dealt with in medical terms until the 1950s, when 
physical dependence was recognized as a life-threatening issue. The 
"disease model" defined addiction as a form of progressive illness, and that 
is still the viewpoint of the NIDA, which states in its current literature that 
addiction is "characterized by compulsive drug seeking and use, regardless 
of harmful consequences." Because drugs alter the brain's structure and 
function, it is considered a brain disease. These brain changes can last a 
long time and can cause people to behave in a harmful way.[47] Some 
critics of the disease model worry that it underplays the agency of the 
afflicted person, especially when dishonesty, criminality, or violent 
behavior occur. Owing to such attitudes, groups like Alcoholics 
Anonymous continue to attract millions of members, based on the premise 
that self-control can be restored with group support and submission to a 


"higher power." 


From the 1980s onward, "integrated" approaches to addiction and 
alcoholism have combined "choice" and "disease" models, while also 
considering the addict's social environment as a key factor. Such programs 
feature group-therapy to reinforce healthy decisions by educating about the 
physical and neurological effects of substances.[48] The client’s social 
environment is examined to help understand how attitudes toward 
substances and addiction are constructed in people's minds. Likewise, the 
specific practices of drug use, the marketing of medicines, the stigmatizing 
of addicts, and the regulation and enforcement of laws are also taken into 
consideration. All told, an integrative approach to addiction considers the 
individual's physical condition, psychotherapy needs, and socioeconomic 
background. At this point, neuroscience and psychiatry are moving towards 
integration, as a new generation of brain imaging techniques is breaking 
down the longstanding barriers between medicine and mental health — 
bringing a growing appreciation of the brain as an organ system. 
Researchers now recognize discrete mental functions within brain regions 


that were previously only theorized through observation or behavior. 
Disability and the Politics of Cure 


Disability awareness has increased in recent decades, along with a 
growing academic field dedicated to it. Partly this is due to the concerns of 
a large aging baby boomer population. Disability advocacy groups are 
becoming increasingly vocal. Yet despite incremental advancements in 
affordances and civil also rights, the specter of normalcy persists. In many 
areas of life — from employment and housing to education and medical 


care — bias, discrimination, and uneasiness can negatively impact people 


with disabilities. Even though no longer uniformly cast as outsiders, many 
with disabilities entering "ableist" society do so at a price. Social 
awkwardness or a reluctance to engage someone with a disability remain 
commonplace.[49] This type of misunderstanding can lead to stereotyping, 
with the assumption that a person in a wheelchair wants or needs assistance. 
There can be a lot of confusion when it comes to certain conditions, such as 
when a speech difference is construed as a cognitive deficit. Furthermore, 
people with disabilities are sometimes accused of exploiting their 


disabilities for unfair advantages. 


Let’s face it. Majorities tend to view the world from their own 
perspective, expecting others to conform. This impulse is particularly strong 
in the U.S., where citizens cling to their rugged individualism. In one of the 
most competitive countries in the world, failures are more likely to be 
attributed to individual shortcomings than to any systematic problem. The 
result has been a distorted view of variances of many types, physical and 
mental abilities prominent among them. In what often is termed the 
"medical model" of disability, impairments are seen as illnesses in need of 
treatment or "cure." Because the model only focuses on functional 
differences, it can reduce the person to a diagnosis, while "constructing 
disability" as a problem. In the disability community, activists and scholars 
argue that a condition only becomes a disability when it is conceptualized 
as one. In its place, they advocate a "social model" of disability, focusing on 
accommodations, universal design, and inclusive attitudes. People with 
disabilities can, with the appropriate affordances, found a company like 


Apple Computer (Steve Jobs), conduct an orchestra (Itzhak Perlman), 


become poet laureate (Maya Angelou), or President of the United States 


(Franklin Roosevelt). 


All manner of traits can render someone less able in another person's 
eyes. The most common issues that people think about are walking, 
hearing, and seeing issues, as well as certain intellectual differences. Yet 
impairments of any kind can be thought of as disabling. Consider illiteracy, 
old age, or poverty, for instance. If you are shy or anxious, or if you are 
self-centered, these can be forms of disabling traits. In much of American 
history, being a woman or a person of color made one less than fully 
capable. During the 1800s and among mental health circles, being lesbian, 
gay, or gender non-conforming was literally considered a disability. 
Another way to state this is that the social model shows how normative 
values become accepted as "common sense." When this occurs, things that 
don't fit in are negatively portrayed, erased, or surpassed by normative 


representations. 


As one of America's largest minorities, people with disabilities account 
for 15 percent of the population — which translates to approximately 49 
million people. Over a third of people with ongoing impairments are over 
65 years of age. One in eight people has had a disability since birth. Half 
the children who are adopted have disabilities. Worldwide, there are 1 
billion people with disabilities, most of whom live in developing countries. 
[50] Given these numbers, a growing disability rights movement now works 
for such goals as architectural accessibility. Taking these statistics into 
account, the disability rights movement is now working to achieve such 


goals as architectural accessibility, employment fairness, safety, and 


protections against abuse and neglect. College and university "disability 
studies" programs have resulted in new courses of study, conferences, 
journals, and widely sold books such as Academic Ableism and The 
Disabilities Studies Reader.[51] 


Disability discrimination in the United States and abroad has a long 
history, partly due to misunderstandings and fear among the public, but also 
limits in medical care. Eugenics became popular in the late 1800s and 
continued to affect beliefs well into the twentieth century, as described 
above. Most people today are aware of the structural changes to public 
buildings resulting from the 1990 Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). 
A lesser-known aspect of the ADA is the many protections it offers to 
promote the rights of the disabled in the workplace. As with environmental 
protection laws, a key sticking point with the ADA has been the economics 
of living up to its provisions, with corporations claiming it costs them too 
much and discourages companies from hiring applicants with disabilities. 
Lawsuits successfully challenged the ADA in the workplace, with litigants 
claiming that definitions of “disability” were overly broad in covering 
"physical or mental impairments substantially limiting a major life activity." 
[52] Opponents successfully persuaded the United States Supreme Court in 
1999 that the Americans with Disabilities Act should apply only to specific 
job duties and not to the individual's impairment. This reduced existing 
protections for many workers, such as those with diabetes. Later, the 
American with Disabilities Act Amendment Act (ADAAA) restored 


protections for impairments regardless of methods of amelioration.[53] 


Aside from matters of discrimination and civil rights, disability is an 
expensive matter for individuals, health insurers, and the government. 
Federal Disability Insurance payments now account for $144 billion (4 
percent of the national budget) of Social Security Administration 
expenditures.[54] Disability has therefore become a key concern of the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH), which spends $42 billion per year on 
biomedical research into aging, cancer, dementia, genetics, infectious 
disease, and prevention.[55] Often, government funding is used to help 
private industry develop devices like bionic limbs, high-tech wheelchairs, 
and speech simulators, even though their cost is often too high for even the 
most insured to afford. But lumping disability in with the NIH’s list of 
diseases and conditions can also confuse the issue, as it often channels 


1199 


money into the commercial "cure"” industry rather than for 


accommodations that people with disabilities often lack. 


Disability activist Eli Clare has described a "politics of cure" that 
inaccurately implies a return to a bodily state that many people with 
disabilities never had, which some may not even want, and few will ever 
reach.[56] Clare argues that aspects of neoliberal capitalism emphasize 
efficiency, productivity, and success, which has led to a commodification of 
cure, the secondary effect of which diminishes and devalues anyone seen as 
less than a "flexible" able-bodied subject.[57] Stress in the economy has 
only exacerbated the view that flexibility is a prerequisite to prospering. 
Owing to the adaptive capabilities of neoliberalism and the tendency for it 
to pressure certain groups to adapt, the effect is pernicious on people with 
disabilities. It is not uncommon for material and social pressures for cure to 


create further challenges to those with physical or mental illness, causing an 


implied denial of self for people with disabilities as they attempt to adapt, 
"fit in," or minimize their conditions. As disability writer Rob McRuer has 
put it, “Compulsory able-bodiedness functions by covering over, with the 


appearance of choice, a system in which there actually is no choice.[58] 


Then there are the way people with bodily differences view themselves. 
Can issues of illness and disability be generalized into group identities 
without losing the unique experiences of individuals? Functional difference 
makes for an unwieldly community, since people's conditions vary greatly, 
evoke differing attitudes, appear, and disappear, and also change over time. 
In the 2000s, some activists and scholars have attempted to understand 
disability through a concept called "crip theory.” The terms itself is a reuse 
of a derogatory expression, much like the LGBT community did with 
"queer" in the 1990s. This borrowing of a negative term is hardly 
accidental, since crip theory examines both the reality of disability and the 
ableist construction of it in language and society. As with its queer 
counterpart, crip theory departs from prior activism solely based on dignity 
and rights, though these topics remain important. Crip thinking differs in its 
direct assault on the dualistic divisions that separate people into categories 
like abled and disabled in the first place Often, these distinctions can be 


traced back to concepts of normality. 


As a broader concept, crip implies the acceptance of all bodily variations. 
Whether it's physical ability, fitness, skin color, size, or weight, human 
beings differ remarkably, with such differences rarely occurring in simple 
binary terms. During the past decade, disability awareness has entered a 


new phase, thanks in part to rising awareness, as noted by Lennard Davis. 


In the early years of the movement, attention focused on positive images 
and recognition ("Disability Pride," "Deaf Power," etc.). Later disability 
activism became more aware of the intersectional aspects of identities 
(which vary according to age, gender, ethnicity, and social class). However, 
Davis has asserted that even these advances retained the ideal of the 
autonomous, complete, and "normal" subject as its model. As Canguilhem 
had argued decades earlier, Davis said that normal is a minority category. 
Davis called for a "dismodern" way of thinking in which traditional 
(modern) notions of "self" are thrown away in favor of a partial, incomplete 
figure whose self-realization is not autonomy and independence, but 
dependency and interdependence. “This is a very different notion from 
subjectivity organized around wounded identity; rather all humans are seen 
as wounded. Wounds are not the result of oppression, but rather the other 


way around,” Davis wrote.[59] 


Increasingly, scholars agree that bodily frailty affects everyone. Yet most 
Americans either don’t recognize this or simply choose to ignore it. Writing 
recently in the New York Times, Rosemarie Garland-Thompson pondered 
this strange disconnect in public consciousness, attributing it to both 
intellectual and emotional difficulties. Because disability exists in so many 
forms and degrees, most people fail to see mobility impairments, hearing 
loss, learning differences, and chronic anxiety as a unified category. Nor do 
they consider that nearly everyone of advanced years requires some kind of 
accommodation. Once they do, it becomes clears that disability is 
everywhere and not merely the stuff of wheelchairs or service animals. “The 
fact is, most of us will move in and out of disability in our lifetimes, 


whether we do so though illness, an injury or merely the process of again,” 


Garland-Thomas wrote.[60] Likewise, Jasbir Puar recently commented, 
“TlIness and disability can be posited as the most common identity because 
we will all belong someday,” with David Mitchell suggesting that a view of 
disability “not as exception, but the basis upon which a decent and just 
social order is founded.”[61] It should also be noted that disability is 


already a common circumstance among the working class and the poor. 


What are the implications of this for update culture? More questions than 
answers, I think. As this chapter has discussed, the United States has body 
image problems driving many people to seek an improvement or change. 
From fantasized views of "normal" health and fitness to the stigmatization 
of those with illness or disability, the U.S. fails to appreciate bodily 
differences and the inevitable impairment that everyone faces. Such 
thinking likely is often rooted in the unconscious knowledge that everyone's 
body will eventually fail, and media stoked fear of what that failure says 
about them. It's also a function of America's competitive individualism, 
which tends to personalize misfortunes. Such attitudes would deny the 
effects of structural inequality, intrenched discrimination, or medical 
conditions that are nobody’s fault. In addition, although people with 
illnesses or impairments are more likely to recognize human vulnerability 
and interdependence as dismodernism suggests, the relentless pressure for 


normative functioning remains a problem for everyone. 
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Chapter 6 


Impossibly Human 


The Lure of Perfection 


"U .S. Teens Use Screens More than Seven Hours a Day," read a recent 
CNN headline. [1] The story detailed yet another report on young 
people and phone use, noting continuing increases in time spent with apps, 
texts, and games. In an America where 70 percent of kids get a smartphone 
by age 12, users of all ages consult their phones an average of 58 times per 
day. YouTube viewing has doubled in the past five years, now surpassing 
that of conventional TV programming, with "addiction" to platforms like 
Instagram and TikTok purportedly affecting as many as 10 percent of 
Americans.[2] While concerns over screen time date to the television age, 
the difference today is that most screens double as practical devices. Adding 
computer time at work, it's not unusual for adults to spend 11 or 12 hours 


each day glaring at a display. 


Worries about "teens" notwithstanding, most Americans either revel in 
their phone scrolling or don't give it much thought. Experts say this isn't so 
much a question of "good" or "bad" as it is an issue of recognizing the 
degree that human experience has become electronically mediated. Studies 


show that the average adult now consumes five times more information 


than 50 years ago, the sheer volume of which making it difficult to discern 
true from false, or real from made-up.[3] And because this is happening to 
everyone all the time, the phenomenon rarely is questioned as strange or 
unnatural. Not long ago, the Pew Research Center predicted "the internet 
would become ‘like electricity' — almost invisible to users, yet more deeply 


embedded in their lives." That day clearly has arrived.[4] 


At issue is how much human thought now derives from images — 
whether this means the news people receive, the things they want, or the 
stories they follow. Philosopher Martin Heidegger wrote of "the world 
becoming a picture" as the very definition of the modern age. "The world as 
picture does not mean a picture of the world but the world seen and grasped 
as a picture."[5] And let's face it. Few Americans travel to distant lands, 
meet people unlike themselves, or live the lives of celebrities. But images, 
videos, and the internet put such things at their fingertips — creating 
opportunities and risks in the process. Visual imagery has the uncanny 


ability of delivering massive amounts of information quickly. 


The instantaneous sight of a picture is perhaps its biggest difference from 
the word-by-word pace of writing. As far back as the eighteenth century, 
Francois Quesnay wrote that visual images “bring before your eyes certain 
closely interwoven ideas which the intellect alone would have great 
difficulty in grasping, unraveling, and reconciling by the method of written 
discourse.”[6] But this capacity brings with it a problem. The very density 
and immediacy of images makes them devilishly difficult unpack and 
verify. Unlike a written sentence, there is no beginning or end to what a 


picture says. While viewers in a digital age no longer see photos as 


scientifically "objective," the apparent realism of images makes them hard 
to doubt — especially when accompanied by compelling texts, sound, or 


legitimizing context. 


Again, let me stress that viewers are not fools and most are really good at 
spotting deception. But more difficult to guard against are underlying 
premises that get repeated over and over in certain kinds of messaging like 
advertising. Ideals of attractiveness, desirability, success, and happiness 
become encoded in images of people and products. Entertainment narrows 
the range of preferred outcomes in romance and adventure stories. This is 
one reason why audiences can predict endings so easily. None of this 
messaging is casual or accidental, but instead carefully choreographed those 
spending millions to reach viewers. Nowhere is the disconnect between 
"image" and "reality" more pronounced than in popular culture's depictions 
of the body. Everyone knows this, of course, given the long history of 
Hollywood in glamourizing those depicted in movies, now even more 
pronounced in contemporary advertising and the echo chamber of social 
networking. Once the domain of magazines, billboards and television, 
marketing has infiltrated the minutiae of everyday life in pop-up ads, 
advertorials, and the growing phenomenon of paid influencers and 


sponsored blogging. 


Given all of this, visual imagery now constitutes the biggest single force 
behind the update impulse. Idealized representations of people and bodies 
are so ubiquitous and powerful that people don't merely "like" the pictures 
they see. Now many want to "become" the image itself. Bodily appearance 


and representation in contemporary media are more than matters of 


"natural" versus "artificial." As discussed in the previous chapter, the 
promotion of selected physical characteristics (skin color, body size, 
degrees of ability, etc.) as requirements for all people has long been a means 


of exerting social power. 


Beneath acts of depiction and evaluation lie historical practices affording 
certain kinds of people the authority to gaze upon others lacking such 
privilege. The origins of this can be traced to colonial authorities overseeing 
locals, plantation owners surveilling slaves, and generals inspecting their 
troops. This same kind of power is exercised today, despite political 
progress, when men gawk at women with impunity, or when police shadow 
suspects based on ethnicity, race, or nationality. As Nicholas Mirzoeff 
explained in The Right To Look, this authority to gaze upon the other 
originated as a central premise of western imperialism aimed at "naming, 
categorizing, and defining" groups for classification and subjugation.[7] 
This history has a particular character in the American past, as recounted by 
bell hooks: "Black slaves, and later manumitted servants, could be brutally 
punished for looking, or appearing to observe the whites they were serving 
as only a subject can observe, or see. To be fully an object then was to lack 


the capacity to see or recognize reality."[8] 


These issues inform this chapter's examination of vision and 
representation in practices of bodily updating and human enhancement. 
Discussion begins with a brief survey of bodily depictions throughout 
human history, and the surprising tendencies of many societies to prefer 
distorted images over realistic ones. Evidence will show repeated 


tendencies to stylize bodies in drawings, paintings, carvings, and sculpture 


— often starkly at odds with what those in the given society actually looked 
like. Even in cultures with near-photographic rendering abilities, deliberate 
choices were made to exaggerate. Why this occurred has much to do with 
what a given society saw as important or what dominant groups preferred. 
A key point in this discussion will be the strange tendency for 
representations of the "human" to carry meanings and values that other 


kinds of images did not — and how this same predilection continues today. 
Impossibly Human 


To many people the name Michelangelo is synonymous with virtuoso 
renderings of the human body. Whether for paintings like the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling or sculptures such as his famous David, Michelangelo stands as an 
exemplar of "High Renaissance" anatomical precision and accuracy. Often 
brushed aside are the bodily distortions Michelangelo employed, and that 
many of his contemporaries thought his artwork strange. Within 
Michelangelo's masterfully crafted renderings of biblical scenes and 
mythical deities, the actual "bodies" he depicted were grotesquely 
shouldered, colossal hulks that would dwarf even the extreme bodybuilders 
of today. As one art historian put it, "Michelangelo may have imagined 
mankind created this way, but it is highly unlikely any of his models even 
approximated such broad proportions."[9] He would stretch human figures 
beyond normal length and assign male bodies to female characters — all of 
which led Pope Julius II to describe Michelangelo's artworks as terribilta, 
("provoking terror or awe"). Not that Michelangelo was the first or last 


artist to take such liberties with the human form. Walk into any museum of 


art from any time period and you mostly will see exaggerations or 


distortions of the human body. 


Why is this? What drives this preference for unrealistic images of the 
body? Perhaps unsurprisingly, it all comes down to why the images got 
made in the first place and how certain types of depictions became 
important to their makers. Take the famous "Venus of Willendorf,"” for 
example, a tiny four-inch figurine discovered in Austria and thought to be 
25,000 years old. The Venus is one of scores of similar statuettes from the 
ice-age hunter-gatherer period. Found throughout Europe and Asia, all of 
the statuettes share the same characteristics: an unclothed female figure 
with enlarged belly and breasts, lacking arms, feet, or facial details. While 
no one knows for certain what they meant, the existence of 80 similar 
objects from such a large geographical area suggests they had broad cultural 
significance. Given the harsh climate and sparce diet of their hunter- 
gatherer makers, the rotund bodies of the statuettes have led anthropologists 
to view them either as fertility charms or symbols of abundance. Either way 
they held great meaning, as their nomadic makers fashioned the icons in a 


size that could be carried with them. 


"These 'Venus' figures — because they are anatomical fantasies — are 
the first appearance known to us of the human body as part of a symbolic 
and projective system, the first cultural construction of the human body," 
wrote art historian Daniel Garrison: "The stylized and schematic Venus 
figure presents a dramatic contrast to the sharp realism of animal figures 
belong to the same period. It is the distinction between nature and culture." 


[10] Of course this contrast with "nature" would continue across time and 


cultures. In the early Cycladic Period about 5,000 years ago, similarly tiny 
female figurines often would take what historians term a “fiddle" form — 

rounded bodies with long necks but no heads. The Cycladic statuettes don't 
appear to have been carried around but were buried with the dead for what 


seems a religious purpose. 


Other reasons for distorted bodily rendering were explored by Cambridge 
University professor Nigel Spivey in his book and related film How Art 
Made the World. Explaining the machine-like repetition of Egyptian 
adornments in the Tomb of Pharaoh Ramses IV 10,000 years ago, Spivey 
said "the Egyptian bodies were not rendered unrealistic by exaggeration. 
They part with reality because they are schematic and conceptual."[11] He 
explained that "Schematic means that these images belong to a plan, a 
preconceived arrangement. Conceptual means something else besides. It 
refers to the thinking process by which the image was generated, not by any 
direct observation, but rather a mental image."[12] This schematic and 
conceptual image, once established, was enshrined as virtually changeless, 


a divine gift that would be spoiled by any deviation from the norm. 


Contemporary viewers sometimes assume that departures from realism 
came from technical problems or the absence of concepts like optical 
perspective. Not so. By roughly 2500 years ago the ancient Greeks had 
perfected all manner of two- and three-dimensional rendering to near 
photographic standards. Indeed, the very concept of "perfection" was what 
the Greeks were seeking in developing artworks of "ideal" human bodies. 
The Greek sculptor Polycleitus even went so far as to devise geometric 


formulae for such perfect bodies, as used in his Kanon figure (from which 


the contemporary term "canon" is derived) in which head, body, and legs 
fall into a 1:2:4 ratio. The influence of this scheme created a norm for much 
of Greek sculpture of the time. As with Michelangelo, the resulting works 
were so technically sophisticated that on first glance they seemed 
completely true to nature. On closer examination it's clear that impulses for 
geometric symmetry led Polycleitus and others of his time to take certain 
liberties. Legs were artificially long to match the upper body. Muscles on 
the back and sides of the figures that appear to be "correct" were in fact 


invented. Certain bones near the base of the spine were simply eliminated. 


Over and over similar patterns appear around the globe. Mesoamerican 
Mayan culture also favored geometry in the way profile figures were 
arranged in images, with faces foreshortened and arms arranged in certain 
angles. The Mayans of 2500 years ago were one of many civilizations to 
adorn figures with costumes, tattoos, or headdresses indicating social class. 
South Asian artifacts from the same time period took mostly sculptural 
form, with the human body the prime subject matter. Throughout South 
Asia the so-called "inflated-body" style of Indian sculpture prevailed, in 
which shapes of limbs and torsos are simplified and expanded, giving them 
the appearance of being filled with air. Historians believe this imbued the 
figures with a sense of being filled with spiritual energy. In all of the 
instances just described specific reasons animated distortions of the body. 


Let's look at a few of them. 


One theory from brain science suggests that exaggerations like those of 
the Venus statuettes are a matter of evolutionary neuroscience. Hunter 


gatherers living in a harsh ice age environment were drawn to body 


characteristics that seemed important or pleasing. Over time selected 
elements like an enlarged belly were isolated, amplified, and rendered in 
sculpture in a more pronounced way than other parts. To University of 
California neuroscientist Vilanyur Ramachandran this represents what is 
termed a "peak-shift" of the kind seen in many species. Ramachandran uses 
the example of baby seagulls that are visually drawn to the red tips of their 
mother's beaks. Experiments have shown that in captivity the little birds 
will respond to red-tipped sticks just as readily. As Ramachandran sees it, 
"If herring gulls had an art gallery, they would put pictures of red sticks on 
the wall, pay millions of dollars for them, but would not know why they 
liked them because the pictures don't look like anything."[13] 
Ramachandran believes that humans aesthetics operate in much the same 
way, revealing hard-wired predilections for certain kinds of images and 


body types. 


Philosophy has offered other reasons behind preferences for distorted 
bodies. Plato proposed that people view all manner of things differently in 
the world because they never truly grasp "reality." He famously argued that 
humans only see copies of real things, like shadows cast on the wall of a 
cave. Later philosophers argued that the very idea of self is divided between 
a "real" version (who you actually are) and an "ideal" version (who you 
want to be), and that throughout life people struggle to negotiate these two 
selves. Film theorist Christian Metz applied the real/ideal concept to 
movies, arguing that the act of viewing allowed audiences to escape the 
drudgery of daily life and to imagine ideal alternatives on the screen.[14] 
Obviously this principle holds special relevance in consumer societies in 


which advertisers use images of an ideal self to motivate purchasing. It also 


figures directly in impulses to beautify, strengthen, or otherwise enhance 
the body. 


The rise of movies had further effects on the "modern" self. Prior to the 
1920s, notions of personality and "character" generally were seen as inner 
qualities manifested in the face and body. As explained by historian Ivan 
Crozier, from that time onward a new attitude toward personality began to 
emerge as a value that could be projected outward as a key to social, 
romantic, and career success. Helping to advance this idea was the 
phenomenon of the Hollywood film, with characters on screen quite 
literally displaying their personalities via appearance. The added novelty of 
the move close-up shot further drove home the importance of the face and 
the possibility of perfecting it with makeup. All of this promoted the idea 
among audiences, especially women viewers of the era, that a "beautiful" 
face was prerequisite for happiness. And the means to achieving that beauty 


was make-up. 


Artificiality quickly displaced nature as the means of achieving beauty. 
None of this was lost on cosmetics producers, clothing manufacturers, and 
makers of hair products. "Once frowned upon as immoral, these products 
posed a decisive challenge to traditional concepts of natural beauty," 
Crozier explained.[15] No longer did social conventions consider 
artificiality improper or "wrong." Bound up with the imperative to purchase 
and apply make up in a way that seemed "natural" was a broader cultural 
development whereby men and women were trained to see makeup as an 
everyday aspect of the face. "The subtle naturalizing of the artificial 


undercut the very notion of a purely natural beauty," Crozier concluded.[16] 


Slimness also entered the picture during the 1920s, especially for women, 
as an extension of the move toward artificial ideals. Until this time 
depictions of the female body had been diverse, with heavier figures 
considered fashionable and appealing.[17] This certainly was the case in 
artistic renderings through the end of the nineteenth century. But changes in 
western fashion standards pushed by an aggressive couture industry 
successfully narrowed the range of desirable bodies. The rising influence of 
mass-circulation magazines boosted the popularity of clothing requiring a 
thin figure. World War I era "flapper fashion," for example, demanded a 
boy-like, flat-chested physique to show off its straight, low-waisted dresses. 
Like today this kind of body did not come naturally for most women, even 
as it was promoted as the norm to which all should aspire. Hence were 
launched all manner of foundation garments products and dieting regimes 


to achieve the shapeless ideal. 


These changes in the early 1900s show the beginning of a larger shift in 
western societies, as the engines of commerce began harnessing the 
emerging power of media in promoting unrealistic body images. Aside from 
matters of fashion and beauty, this shift also signaled the more general 
ability of media culture to narrow the range of what bodies can be. Bodily 
enhancements and the ideals behind them don't simply emerge from a 
vacuum or from impulses for change itself. Nor are they usually the 
outcome of novelty or invention, despite being promoted as such. Cultural 
attitudes come from habits of thought and the institutional structures 
supporting them. "What a culture finds pleasing about the body often 
reflects the aesthetic views and self-image of those who dominate that 


culture and control its representations," wrote historian Christopher E. 


Forth.[18] There is nothing innocent, neutral, or self-evident about the 
resulting standards or ideals. What gets presented as desirable and 
achievable usually is laden with reigning ideas about race, ethnicity, age, 
class, and gender. For this reason, "Body ideals function as boundary 
markers that divide people from one another, while holding out the promise 
of transforming oneself to achieve, or at least approximate, the aesthetic 


ideas that might facilitate membership in that group."[19] 


All of the underscores the vital importance of critical understandings of 
vision, images, and media in supporting these often inegalitarian 
tendencies. The good news is that viewers in the twenty-first century are a 
lot savvier about media that those of previous generations. The bad news is 
that the ocean of media messages surrounding everyone makes it extremely 
difficult (if not impossible) to evaluate the barrage of information everyone 
receives. Making this even more complicated are the commonsense 
impulses among certain groups to make things better for themselves and 
others in a society predicated on beliefs in continuing progress. This 
underlying optimism (generally promoted by privileged classes) supports 
beliefs that change is possible and problems can be overcome if people can 
adapt to changing circumstances. Laudable as this may seem, it can become 
yet one more form of frontier mythology to rationalize change for less 
noble reasons. As Forth summarized, "Perhaps what most clearly separates 
twenty-first century bodily ideals from those of earlier periods is not the 
strong social emphasis that is placed on appearance and performance but 
the ever-expanding technologies that allow one to alter the body into 
hitherto unexpected ways and that, in turn, further fuel the drive to alter 
oneself."[20] 


Perfect Beauty 


Media images drive home body ideals by distorting the gap between real 
and imaginary, while suggesting anything is possible with enough money 
and effort. Whether offering make-up and hair products or diet plans and 
tattoos, beneath today’s obsession with looking one’s best lie unexamined 
assumptions about health, desirability, and human worth. The 
overdetermined role of vision in all of this has been debated and 
deconstructed in fields from art history and anthropology to media and 
gender studies. “Visuality” has been associated with people’s fundamental 
sense of themselves as individuals, the desires they form for other people 
and possessions, not to mention the role of vision as a technique of mastery 
or control. It doesn't take much insight to recognize how vision and imagery 
affect people's thinking about sex and gender, the ways that visuality might 
reinforce other kinds of norms and conventions, and how all of this might 
play into historical inequities. While visual media are sophisticated forms of 
language, vision itself is more than this — as what one sees links to 


conscious and unconscious thought. 


As discussed above, dreams of flawless appearance date to classical 
statuary of mythical figures and gods. Commonly considered in aesthetic 
terms, such representations of “perfect” bodies also derived from early 
worries about health and mortality. Idealized images stirred yearnings for an 
imagined existence by visualizing it in symbolic forms — heightened in 
potency by the shortness of life centuries ago. As time went by the idea of 
perfect looks was overtaken by dominant groups in western society. 


Unsurprisingly it reflected what those groups saw as important. In the 


United States, Britain, and much of Europe this privileged white or light 
skinned people in societies governed by men — heterosexual men. If you 
look through fashion magazines of the 20" century, or any magazines for 
that matter, you’ll see ads promoting a certain kind of beauty. It’s a beauty 
of thin, clear skinned, young white women with enough money to buy 
clothes, make-up, and great hair. These standards generally left out anyone 
with a black or brown complexion, as well as women who were big, or 
poor, or over 30. In this way the message sent out by modern beauty and 
fashion industries degraded those who didn’t fit its profile. And most 
women didn’t fit its profile, let alone anyone not conforming to 


conventional gender categories. 


Lest you think otherwise, the demand for “perfect” looks is only getting 
worse these days, as previously rare practices gradually have become daily 
obligations. Think of all the items for the skin: creams, lotions, cleansers, 
toners, and blemish treatments. Then add foundation, powder, blush, 
eyeshadow, eyeliner, mascara, and lipstick. Moving to hair one finds 
products for coloring, straightening, moisturizing, moussing, styling, and, 
of course, removing hair from the face or body. Third parties get involved 
for haircuts, manicures, and pedicures. All of this leaves aside more 
extreme measures like spray tans, permanent make-up, piercings, lip 
injections, liposuction, dental work, and cosmetic surgery. Men no longer 
are immune from body worries either. Men care about wrinkles and 
blemishes just as much as women, but also worry much more about 
muscularity and baldness. Hence, major cosmetics and personal care 
makers increasingly have recognized the once-overlooked male market, 


estimating it growing to $166 billion by the mid-2020s.[21] 


Pushback began in the 1960s, as feminists like Catherine McKinnon and 
Andrew Dworkin and began critiquing attitudes and depictions of women 
as "objects" subordinate to male "subjects." As Dworkin wrote, 
“Objectification occurs when a human being, through social means, is made 
less than human, turned into a thing or commodity."[22] Key in this was the 
linkage of gender and power in visual representation. In mainstream media, 
advertising and movie images of women often eroticized them as young, 
thin, and passively awaiting the viewer. Meanwhile, images of men 
emphasized maturity, muscularity, and action. Naomi Wolf explained the 
broader politics of this in The Beauty Myth, writing that “the more legal and 
material hindrances women have broken through, the more strictly and 
heavily and cruelly images of beauty have come to weigh against us.”[23] 
Later thinking focused on the role of vision and representation in rendering 
people as abstractions or stereotypes. At the time the BBC series “Ways of 
Seeing” put the situation this way: “A woman must continually watch 
herself. She is almost continually accompanied by her own image of herself 
... She has to survey everything she is and everything she does because 
how she appears to men, is of crucial importance for what is normally 


thought of as the success of her life.”[24] 


Historically, feminist theorists have discussed this phenomenon as the 
"male gaze." Filmmaker Laura Mulvey observed in 1973 that female 
characters in movies tended to be framed to be seen in certain ways.[25] 
Typically, women were filmed facing the camera, with their appearance 
accented in various ways. Male actors watched as the story unfolded, just as 
camera operators (mostly men) recorded the scenes. In addition, stories 


themselves reinforced gender roles. Both of these factors were significant at 


the time. Politically, these criticisms were associated with current 
discussions about sex-based inequalities in society. Media critics like 
Mulvey, however, focused on the unconscious ways that inequities made 


their way through entertainment and commerce.[26] 


Later theorists found aspects of "spectatorship" that seem to contradict 
the early male gaze theories, especially when women and men seemed to 
often enjoy similar films. Did this simply prove that women had 
internalized their role as objects? Or was the answer more complicated? 
Further scholarship started studying the "female gaze" and the viewing 
process more closely, with assertions that women looked at movies 
differently than men and found different meanings.[27] Within a few years, 
postmodern theories of language argued that gendered interpretations of 
media were not fixed and that no single reading of a text held true for all 
viewers. Also, people's attitudes toward works can change over time, or 
even moment to moment, as viewers agree or disagree with what a film is 
saying or imagine a different outcome. Looking may relate to one's gender 
or sex, but enjoyment also may stem from occupying the "wrong" viewing 
position. Identification with a character or storyline does not have to be 
based on an individual's anatomy, gender, race, sexual orientation, age, 


social class, or ethnicity. 


This widened view of spectatorship eventually led to controversies 
surrounding the subject of pornography. Since the 1980s, "sex-positive" 
feminists in media studies and outside of it have asserted women's agency 
in sex and its representation. In contrast to earlier views of pornography as 


the quintessential instrument of women's oppression, this idea asserted that 


voyeurism had no gender. It is possible for anyone to be attracted to porn, 
though not everyone will respond to the same type of porn. Further 
problematizing notions of passive spectatorship was the queer theory of the 
1990s, which argued that gay and lesbian viewers often interpreted 
heterosexual narratives in an unintended manner. At this time, independent 
media producers and artists were also actively contesting the hitherto white 
male heterosexual mainstream media system. Across the country, a new 
generation of organizations and groups emerged to support and exhibit this 
emerging work — demonstrating the vast audiences for different kinds of 
media in markets that would be more fully reached in the '90s with the 


fragmentation of broadcast television into cable and DVD formats. 


As a whole, this new media activity seemed to reflect a singular source - 
eventually leading to the question of whether the “center” of the corporate 
boardroom indeed had a singular logic. When business leaders or media 
executives were asked about women's objectification or racial stereotyping, 
their response was always the same: "We have nothing to gain by alienating 
potential consumers." The issue of sales became even more pressing as the 
purchasing power of women and minority groups increased in the 1970s 
and 1980s. As more women entered the workforce, they were not only 
making purchasing decisions at home, but also heading households in 
growing numbers. With increasing immigration, internal population shifts, 
and the recognition of America as a multicultural society, the racial and 
ethnic demographics of the nation also changed. As public policy advanced 
rights for previously disenfranchised groups, overt sexism and racism began 


to disappear everywhere. 


Considering this, how could corporate boardrooms respond? A national 
economy can't turn on a dime. Rather, it needs to be incrementally changed 
(or so it was argued). Making a few changes to the system along with 
symbolic gestures to show good faith would be a good place to start. Niche 
marketing and targeted media — two hallmarks of neoliberalism — are 
examples of tokenism. Smokers of Virginia Slims enjoyed the liberatingly 
suggestive slogan, "Have it your way, baby," but advertising still required 
them to look like fashion models. African American families enjoyed 
positive traction on television thanks to the Cosby Show, but the show also 


perpetuated bourgeois stereotypes. Very little actually changed. 


Sleight of hand by corporations is nothing new. This topic has been 
explained by sociologists Luc Boltanski and Eve Chapello in their book The 
New Spirit of Capitalism.[28] According to the authors, if people truly 
hated the system, it would fail. Business is dynamic by its very nature, 
whether it's updating products, finding new means of making them, or 
managing criticism of the system itself. “Capitalism will face increasing 
difficulties, if it does not restore some grounds for hope to those whose 
engagement is required for the function of the system as a whole,” 
Boltanski and Chapello wrote.[29] In this thesis, the market needs external 
elements to stay fresh and is built to adapt to them. Capitalism does this 
most effectively when it "finds routes to its survival in criticisms of itself." 
[30] Rather than seeing this as an independent variable, one must recognize 
that multiple simultaneous mechanisms are at work. If you don't do this, or 
if you implement only one strategy, it becomes merely a game of political 


whack-a-mole. 


This certainly is true in the global arena. Given the international reach of 
U.S. commerce, American body ideals have generated what some term a 
“globalization of beauty.”[31] This is apparent in desires around the world 
to embrace western appearance standards, but with a heightened emphasis 
on skin color. In many formerly colonized nations, this impulse is fed by 
latent associations of power and social standing to Europeans. Beginning 
with generalized attitudes within countries themselves, preferences for 
lighter skin, taller stature, and other markers of western beauty get 
reinforced through marketing by outside cosmetic and personal care brands. 
Even though some skin whitening creams and bleaches can be used with 
relative safety, other such products can permanently disfigure users, cause 


liver or kidney problems, and result in birth defects.[32] 


Fast forward to the 2020s. Certainly many of the above issues remain 
widely known and their negative aspects contested in certain quarters. 
Cisgender male and female roles are being cast aside, as the very concept of 
gender itself frequently is questioned. Diverse body shapes and colors 
appear more and more in advertising. Heterosexual norms are no longer the 
only game in town. And the #MeToo movement has shown a light on 
sexual abuse. But despite these changes and signs of hope, why do so many 
regressive images persist? Is it simply a misinformed public falling for the 
same Old hype? An unstoppable consumer cultures? The variability of 
personal choice? Perhaps the roots of the problem lie deeper — in the cat- 
and-mouse game in which more is always wanted but just beyond reach. Or 


is it all of these? 


Remember that appearance brings home philosophical contractions 
between real and ideal, staging the battle on the terrain of the self. This 
causes body image to fragment in people’s minds. In courses I teach, 
students sometimes are taken aback when I discuss the “self-portrait” 
created in composing one’s appearance. Such daily routines become so 
normalized that many hardly give them a second thought. Yet as discussed 
above, most people internalize expectations of being observed and 
evaluated throughout the day, some more consciously than others. While 
advertising certainly plays its role, the psychological preoccupation with 
appearance runs deep. Just as Freud asserted the “corporeal” nature of the 
self, within almost everyone lies the notion of a better looking “me” that is 
never achieved.[33] People spend their lives negotiating this disconnect 
with varying degrees of success or failure, acting-out identities over which 
they exercise partial degrees of control. In his 1959 book, The Presentation 
of the Self in Everyday Life, sociologist Erving Goffman likened this 
“performance” of self to a form of conscious role-play he called 
“impression management.”[34] This idea was taken further in Judith 
Butler’s Bodies that Matter to include unconscious predispositions and 
habits of thought.[35] In both accounts, the body informs one’s sense of 


self, or at least it does so in part, since mind and body constantly interact. 


These days advertising drives this message home with a virulent 
intensity, as seen in slogans like “I Am What I Makeup” (Covergirl), “I Am 
Perfected” (Max Factor), “I Can So I Did” (Revlon) “Better than Excuses” 
(Gold’s Gym), and “The Best a Man Can Get” (Gillette). Beginning in the 
1970s, psychology looked at how teens and young adults accessed 


themselves in relation to celebrity representations, often with deleterious 


effects.[36] Making matters worse were the findings of “self-schema” 
research reveling the extent that viewers internalized unattainable body 
ideals. Later “self-discrepancy theory” focused on how contradictions 
between ideal and real could devolve into negative pathologies such as 
body dysmorphia and compulsive behaviors. Despite recent efforts to 
diversify the kinds of bodies see in advertising and entertainment, the 
overall trend toward thin, youthful, and white bodies continues in the 
internet age. To take just one indicator, two decades years ago models 
weighed, on average, 8 percent less than the typical American woman. 
Currently they weigh 23 percent less, with most models now at a weight 
considered clinically anorexic.[37] Images of thin women appear so often in 
advertising and entertainment that 89 percent of women see themselves 
needing to diet.[38] Similar numbers occur in young men, with studies 


showing 85 percent of men wishing they were more muscular.[39] 


A big problem with such assessments of personal deficit and failure is 
their tendency to take on a moral inflection. This happens, for example, 
when overweight people get regarded as gluttonous, lacking in self-esteem, 
or unconcerned about themselves — even though for some individuals such 
weight is unavoidable. Human biology shows that genetic influences on 
body size and metabolism can render body mass extremely difficult or 
impossible to control. Some people can’t lose weight no matter what they 
do, and the failure rate for anyone on a diet is 90 percent.[40] Despite this 
reality, the prevalence of so-called “weightism” has become a growing 
problem for school-age children, especially in the adolescent years. Later, 
overweight young people have been shown to receive less college financial 


aid and 12 percent lower pay in the workplace than others.[41] 


Compounding these issues are the social avoidance and shaming that 


accompany weightism. 


All of this plays out in social behavior, whether directly or indirectly 
linked to the body. That people “perform” their identities holds special 
significance for this chapter’s discussion of beauty, fitness, and bodily 
enhancement, since it highlights the relationship between body ideals and 
what people do about them. Many will argue that it’s all about choice — 
about what “they” believe and decide to do. Unfortunately, this view 
disregards the many factors that made you “you” before ever realizing it. 
The self is much sloppier than many people realize, a churning mix of 
reasoned decisions, emotional influence, experiential history, culture, and, 
last but not least, the physical body. What most people call “free will” really 
is a matter of navigating these various inputs. In her book Perfect Me, 
Heather Widdows discussed the quandary of practicing beauty routines 
while also seeing their problems. In most professional settings, you can’t 
just “let yourself go,” she pointed out. [42] So, where does one draw the 
line? “As individuals we do not choose our beauty ideals,” Widdows wrote: 
“Arguably, we choose the extent to which we conform to them, but the 
extent to which we can do this is limited by the dominance of the 
ideal.”[43] But of course the stakes of such choices are hardly incidental 
given the moral inflections often attaching themselves to personal 
appearance in popular culture: “The link between beauty and goodness (and 
ugliness and evil) is particularly clear in stories we tell our children, where 
heroes and heroines are young and beautiful and stepmother’s goblins, and 
ugly sisters are, well, ugly. Disney exemplifies the paradigmatic equation of 


beauty with goodness and without ambiguity or nuance.” [44] 


Yet against this somewhat pessimistic appraisal, Perfect Me also made an 
important point. The book argues that what we've been calling the "update 
impulse" to embellish, improve, or “perfect” the body also carry a faith in 
personal transformation. Noting that the self (and body) always is a work in 
progress, Widdows argued that “This understanding of the self helps to 
explain both the power of the beauty ideal, and why, despite the cost and 
harms of beauty, we continue to embrace and celebrate the ideal.” [45] She 
further explained that “the transforming body is a body of potential and 
possibility, and the imagined body, full of promise. This self, while located 
in the body, is no passive self, but active, both subject and object, and, 
under the beauty ideal, the body is never mere body, but always full of 


potential.”[46] 
The Social Network 


What about the role of social networks in body update culture? Some will 
argue that interactive technologies now empower billions of users to wrest 
control of media from monopolistic corporations 

and thus reject unrealistic images and damaging stereotypes. Within this 
reasoning, roles of "producers" and "audiences" become reversed or 
eradicated as the mental dialogue between senders and receivers becomes 
actualized in posts, comments, DMs, and tweets. Such utopian thinking is 
countered by observations that little has changed, with most users of 
Instagram and Facebook replicating conventional body ideals and often 
competing to achieve them. The situation gets even worse in online gaming, 


where oversexed and racialized avatars are more the norm than the 


exception. Given the enormity and growing complexity of online life, how 


one uses online media becomes more important than ever. 


Research on the effects of online media is still at an early stage and 
struggling to find coherence. Largely this is due to the difficulty in finding 
direct links between ubiquitous activities like internet browsing and 
behavior in a person's life. Similar challenges have dogged nearly all efforts 
to prove the "effects" of mass media like TV and movies as well. 
Nevertheless, studies based on surveys and self-reporting often reveal 
troubling consequences from unregulated viewing. A comprehensive 
review of 20 recent academic papers on the topic found that scrolling 
through photo-based sites like Instagram strongly correlated to negative 
thoughts viewers had toward their own bodies.[47] Even though viewers 
know full-well that others to show themselves only in the best light, they 
nevertheless feel badly. Similar problems occur in Facebook, as reported in 
research by the journal Body Image surveying 227 college students. The 
study concluded that those "who spend more time on Facebook may feel 
more concermed about their body because they compare their appearance to 
others."[48] 


NBC news conducted a survey of women in their teens and 20s, who said 
that TikTok content "pushed them to fixate more on their diets and exercise 
regimes to a dangerous extent."[49] Online body-image expert Deanna 
Puglia has said that social media is a new avenue for individuals to engage 
in what she terms "maladaptive body comparison processes, creating a need 
for health communication and behavior change interventions."[50] One 


large study conducted by the Florida House Experience, a healthcare 


institution, showed that both women and men compare their bodies with 
those in the media. The survey included 1,000 men and women and focused 
on their body image, confidence, and the media. In the findings 87% of 
women and 65% of men reported that they evaluate their bodies via 
comparisons with images on social and traditional media. Disturbingly, 
50% of women and 37% of men said social media made them feel they 


didn't measure up.[51] 


Matters get more complicated when consumers artificially enhance their 
images to near perfection. As Time Magazine recently pointed out, thanks to 
an array of free applications like Facetune, Airbrush, Beauty Plus, and 


WT 


Everlook, "'selfie-holics' now have the power to alter their bodies in 
pictures in a way that's practically on par with advertisements for make-up 
and other beauty products."[52] Entitled "How Social Media is a Toxic 
Mirror," the Time story recounted a heartbreaking interview with a teen 
expressing powerlessness about every aspect of life save the ability to look 
thinner in a doctored self-portrait. "If I could, my body would look 
different. But I can choose which picture makes my arms look better," the 
teen said. The corrosive effect of online media is hardly a secret. As 
Rebecca Jennings recent put it in Vox, "At this point, it's a cliché even to 
note that social media make us feel like shit about ourselves. Everybody 
knows this, but it really doesn't help."[53] The scale of the internet makes it 
unlike other forms of comparison. "It's one thing to compare yourself to 
others at school, Jennings noted, "but it sucks a lot more to feel that 


everybody in the entire world looks better."[54] 


The magnitude of this problem eventually brought people together. By 
the early 2010s a large "body positivity" movement began to call out certain 
sites and advertisers. At the time, pro-anorexia (or "pro-ana") content on 
platforms like Tumblr combined with tone-deaf marketing schemes like 
Victoria Secret's "Perfect Beauty" campaign fueled a groundswell of 
boycotts and outright protests over bodily standards. Before long, the 
backlash created a plethora of empowerment blogging as well as the 
inclusion of diverse body types in advertising by corporations like Dove. 
Instagram banned posts that advocated weight loss products or cosmetic 
surgery, with research at the time showing that the shift helped boost user 
self-concept.[55] Commercial brands jumped in with ads featuring plus-size 
clothing and people of color (albeit is a tokenistic way). As this was 
occurring, parallel social justice movements brought growing attention to 
sexual harassment in the workplace and the lack of diversity in the 


corporate boardroom and the entertainment industry. 


Before long the broadening scope of this unrest made apparent the 
importance of viewing body image in a context larger. Body-positive blogs 
and plus-size models certainly were a good thing. But they did little to 
confront an objectifying culture that defined worth in terms of physical 
appearance. In an article entitled "Body Positivity is a Scam," Amanda Mull 
argued that "what none of this addresses is why someone might hate their 
bodies. There is no inherent unhappiness to womanhood, or to fatness, or to 
blackness, or to anything else that American beauty standards have long 
treated as a problem."[56] But there definitely is unhappiness in the 


prejudice and scorn many endure on a daily basis in school, the workplace, 


and public encounters on the street simply owing to a failure to comply with 


mainstream attitudes and appearance standards. 


Visual imagery, media advertisements, and social media are all 
reflections of the societies from which they arise. Critics of all ideologies 
have long panned "the media" for a multitude of social ills, when in reality, 
the media often serve little more than to hold a mirror up to social appetites, 
biases, and prejudices. The use of big data algorithms further reinforces 
public attitudes. Amazon, among others, exploits this with its "You Might 
Also Like" suggestions, but just about every search engine and social media 
platform does the same thing. Regulating social media (and to some extent 
all media) can protect users from overt harm, but they can't reverse the 
effects of mainstream cultural attitudes and structural 


advantage/disadvantage. 


When the discussion turns to online games, these controversies heat up 
even more. The hyperviolence of games like Call of Duty, Grand Theft 
Auto, and Resident Evil has been the subject of much attention and political 
grandstanding, but less attention and consideration has been dedicated to 
what it means to invest one's identity in a digital representation. Frequently 
associated with computer games, the "avatar" is also a term that applies 
more generally to all virtual representations of oneself. British literati were 
intrigued by its magical meaning of a "god descending to earth and taking 
on mortal form" when they appropriated the word in the 1800s.[57] For 
instance, there were fish, tortoises, half-lions, and half-men as avatars of 
Vishnu. 


The avatar became a symbol of the digital self during the 1980s and 
1990s after being adopted by science fiction writers and game developers. 
This has been driven in part by the ability to adopt any identity one wants, 
real or imagined. This phenomenon is not particularly new to popular 
culture or to people's lives. Playing make-believe has always been a part of 
children's play, regardless of computer games. Kids imagine themselves in 
familial, relational, or occupational roles at an early age. Barbie dolls and 
action figures, which typically emulate cartoonish gender norms, have long 
catered to this role-playing impulse. Given the prevalence of games like 
Mario Kart and Minecraft, many begin playing them as youngsters, it is 


understandable how adolescents can move from toys to avatars. 


Popular games have much in common with other types of entertainment 
media when it comes to portraying the body. Despite accounting for half of 
all players in games, women are vastly underrepresented within the 
entertainment industry and among game characters. Although progressive 
alternatives are available, sexual objectification, racial stereotyping, and 
homophobia remain common within games and player cohorts. Players as 
young as six years old report body dissatisfaction at a higher rate than non- 
gamers exposed to fashion and fitness magazines.[58] As a rule, female 
avatars are toned and sexualized, while male characters tend to be larger 
and heavily muscled. For their online avatars, many games offer players 


few options except to accept these exaggerated bodies 


Even in fully customizable games like The Sims, players usually render 
their avatars according to mainstream standards. In her book Who Do They 


Think They Are?, Connie Morrison described the often complex 


relationships players develop with their avatars in engaging an "ever 
evolving opportunity to construct identity in both realistically conceived 
and alternative forms."[59] Morrison also recounted what she found to be 
an astonishing revelation, stating that while some games allow players to 
choose skin color, body shape, hairstyle, and clothing, "there are no fat 
avatars” in online games. None at all. While this absence conforms with 
generalized tendencies of games to reinforce social norms, it also stands as 
a striking example of representational erasure of the kind exercised against 
groups throughout history. More pernicious than negative stereotyping, the 
rendering of an identity as invisible makes its embodiment unthinkable. As 


a philosopher once put it, "To be is to be perceived."[60] 


But the story doesn't end there. Not in a medium where imagination is the 
only true limit of what can be. Not in games where players can be dragons, 
robots, animals, or superheroes. While inclusive options for avatars may be 
hard to come by in most mainstream games, incremental progress 
nevertheless is being made in some sectors of the game industry. 
Sociologists Tom Boellstorff and Donna Davis have studied and written 
about the ways people with disabilities use immersive computer games in 
this way. Based on interviews with 200 such gamers, they found that virtual 
worlds provide outlets for people with mental and physical disabilities to 
socialize and forge meaningful relationships. This can have a range of 
obvious and not-so-obvious benefits. The virtual world known as Second 
Life counts 40-60 percent of its users as people with disabilities.[61] The 
game allows players complete control over their avatars and the ability to 
change them as often as they wish. While some users with disabilities 


assume conventionally abled personas, others choose to avatars with visible 


disabilities or prosthetics, and still others assume fantasy avatars that don't 
resemble "human" bodies at all. In this context, distinctions blur between 
"real" and "imagined" bodies as artificiality becomes naturalized in the 
virtual world. An NSF funded documentary on this research featured 
interviews with players with conditions ranging from deafness to full-body 
paralysis. Sebastian Bouevier, who has post-traumatic stress and anxiety, 
stated that such virtual worlds provide a "kind of lifeline for me, allowing 
me to socialize and interact other people from the comfort and safety of my 


own home.""[62] 


Such comments underscore the ways that game-world social interaction 
can be about more than simply having fun. For over two decades research 
has shown that spending time in online games can improve cognition, 
mood, and even contribute to better physical health.[63] According to game 
designer Jane McGonigal this largely is due to the immersive engagement 
games provide, encouraging people to learn new skills and interact in 
pursuing goals together. McGonigal’s research dovetails with broader 
behavioral health findings that the absence of being with other people can 
lead to anxiety and depression. This can contribute to a range of the mental 
and physical health problems, with researchers at the Health Resources and 
Services Administration comparing social isolation to smoking 15 
cigarettes a day.[64] The COVID pandemic brought this issue to public 
attention as never before. Prior to the pandemic the National Institutes for 
Mental Health estimated that 20 percent of Americans experienced a 
diagnosable form of mental illness. That number jumped to 41 percent in 
the last months of the national lockdown in 2021.[65] Prevalence of 


behavioral health difficulties now fluctuated between those extremes. 


Scholars like those just discussed are part of a growing movement to 
rethink the social function of games. As reported by journalist Isabelle Lee, 
"Now, some in an industry associated with toxic masculinity are 
challenging stereotypes and taking steps to greater inclusivity, creating 
teachable moment in the process."[66] In a gaming world in which black 
women are absent and only one percent of industry professionals are black, 
groups like INeedDiverseGames (INDG) are making headway. Launched 
five years ago, INDG is a digital and social media platform promoting 
diversity in the gaming industry. At present INDG has over 10,000 
followers on Twitter and 1,000 followers on Twitch, the largest live- 
streaming platform for gamers.[67] Similarly, Black Girl Gamers is a multi- 
platform age, and LGBTQIA+, inclusive online gaming community of 
black women "united in their love of gaming” with over 6,000 Facebook 


members and 4,700 members from across the world on Twitch.[68] 


All of this points to affirming potentials in games and the importance of 
critical consciousness regarding online life in general. Such a purposeful 
approach to embodiment in games was explored in Bonnie Ruberg's book 
Video Games Have Always Been Queer, in which the author stated that 
"Queerness and video games hear a common ethos: the longing to imagine 
alternative ways of being and to make space within structures of power for 
resistance to play."[69] Ruberg discussed the relatively recent growth of 
queer game studies as an academic area and the way it has moved game 
discourse beyond the conventional frame of heteronormative cisgender 
analysis. Early in the book, Ruberg pointed out that while discussions of 
imagery and representation remain important and vital to maintain, they are 


insufficient for a complete discussion game culture. How, by whom, and 


why games are designed and produced are equally as important as 


discussions of characters, group identities, and narratives. 


This brings the discussion of body updating full circle. Throughout this 
chapter, historical pressures for enhancement have been shown to reveal a 
myriad of external factors mediating what often is seen as the most personal 
aspect of self — the body — and its representation across cultures and time. 
At issue have been remarkably consistent tendencies to subvert the 
"natural" body in language, artworks, advertising, movies, social 
networking, and computer games. More than a mere preference for the 
"artificial," this impulse reveals the body as both material and medium in 
the service of an enormous range of interests and power dynamics, often 
replicating longstanding patterns of advantage, exploitation, and inequity, as 
well as impulses of resistance, emancipation, and inclusion. By recognizing 
the role of media and culture in this equation, possibilities can be opened 
for rewriting and redefining the body in new and productive ways. The 
chapter that follows considers the ways some of these possibilities have 


been conceived and put into practice. 
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UPDATING POWER 


Chapter 7 


Finding Your Superpower 


The Prosthetic Imagination 


CC H ow to Find Your Superpower” is among thousands of recent 

articles, books, and improvement programs about the age-old 
dream of an updated self. Like others in its genre, the piece offers guidance 
for achieving “peak performance” through a blend of passion, mastery, and 
hard work. “The #1 thing you can do is determine your strengths, determine 
your superpowers,” the authors state in coaching readers to sharpen “a 
dominant gift an attribute, skill or ability that makes you stronger than the 
rest: a difference between you and your coworker.” [1] Find that elusive 
something, and you are sure to succeed. Pitches like this appear everywhere 
these days. Witness the massive market for fitness, beauty, self-esteem, and 
cognitive improvement products. These range from dietary supplements and 
workout regimes to books, videos, and apps. Amazon is loaded with titles 
like Your Hidden Superpower, Finding Your Superpower, and the kid’s book 
What’s My Superpower? [2] 


Juvenile appeals notwithstanding, a consistent theme runs through all 
these books — that it is up to you alone to find, develop, or somehow acquire 


missing capacities. Rarely is there a mention of structural advantages or 


disadvantages in the superpower quest. The impulse to exceed one’s limits 
has a long history in Western thought, with roots in religious doctrine and 
philosophy. Some even link enhancement to hard-wired survival instincts. 
Simply put, people have been augmenting themselves for thousands of 
years, first by using tools, then by working in groups, and later with 
machines and technology. From the Enlightenment Era onward, this was 
seen as humanity’s “natural” impulse for continual improvement and 
progress. Ongoing developments in science and medicine have intensified 
this drive, along with the heightened sense of crisis in the 21° century. The 
result has been a growing mania to become stronger, smarter, and better 


looking than anyone else. 


Then add popular culture. Everyone knows the basic superhero plot: 
stories begin with ordinary characters (often underdogs), who transform via 
accident, discovery, or gift. With new powers, the superhero battles evil and 
invariably prevails. Such stories now comprise the most cherished works of 
mainstream media, generating fortunes for movie franchises: Marvel ($18.2 
billion), Harry Potter ($9.1 billion), X-Men ($5.8 billion), DC Universe 
($4.9 billion), Spiderman ($4.8 billion).[3] It’s easy to see the appeal of 
these films. In an essay titled “Why Everyone Has Seen a Superhero 
Movie,” critic Gwyneth Torrecampo explained that “The unique challenges 
we face in our everyday lives can be daunting and stressful, leading us to 
feel powerless and dejected.”[4] Viewers thus identify with the hero as a 
form of wish fulfillment, she explains. “Superheroes often start out like you 
and me, and then go on to overcome obstacles, protect the vulnerable, or 


save the world. It’s a potent fantasy that inspires imitation among viewers.” 


The superhero syndrome is the fantasy version of “human enhancement,” 
defined as “the natural, artificial, or technological alteration of the human 
body to enhance physical or mental abilities.”[5] On one hand there is 
nothing terribly new or unusual about this. Running shoes and vitamins are 
enhancements that people take for granted. And indeed, much of modern 
medicine devotes itself to such helpful interventions, especially when they 
address genuine needs or difficulties. An appropriately determined 
restoration of health and functionality always has defined the practice of 
healing professions, as discussed in Chapter 5. But in recent years, the 
marriage of science and business has gone well beyond “getting back to 
normal” in offering ever-more-sophisticated forms of enhancement to meet 
the public’s insatiable appetite for “more.” But not without controversy. The 
troubled histories of cosmetic surgery, fad-diets, and steroid abuse are but a 
few notable examples. Certainly science-fiction superpower stories play a 
big part in the phenomenon. But on another level, the hunger for such 
products feeds on the gnawing anxiety now epidemic in the U.S. In addition 
to economic disparities and their socio-cultural underpinnings, new levels 
of perfectionism percolate in mainstream culture as well. Advertising only 


reinforces these impulses by linking them to products. 


Human enhancement fascinated German philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche, known for his social criticism and advocacy of science. In 1883, 
Nietzsche introduced the aristocratic figure of the “Ubermensch” 
(Superman) as an aspirational ideal for the human race. He argued that this 
“perfect human” could be achieved though secular means on earth (rather 
than heaven) by improvements in health, creativity, and willpower. In 


making this claim, Nietzsche wasn’t simply promoting sci-fi fantasy. 


Putting the Ubermensch in a broader context, Nietzsche explained that 
every society generates a set of body ideals, and that those ideals inform 
what societies value and how they behave. The Ubermensch complimented 
then-popular beliefs about human evolution, especially the strain of 
thinking known as “eugenics.” Also introduced in 1883, eugenics applied 
Charles Darwin’s theories of natural selection to social policy by 
advocating the selective reproduction of certain classes of citizens over 
others (something Darwin never himself advocated). National leaders like 
Winston Churchill and Theodore Roosevelt supported the concept, along 
with many others around the world.[6] Nazi eugenicists later would cite 
Nietzsche’s Superman concept in their program to perfect the Aryan race 


through genocidal programs during World War II. 


The excesses of early eugenics movements have tempered contemporary 
thinking about human enhancement but have done little to dampen 
yearnings for superhuman updates to the body and mind. Unforeseen 
consequences often come from what initially seem good ideas. And 
enthusiasm has little patience for downsides. Adding commerce, culture, 
and health benefits to the mix, it’s no mystery why the update impulse is 
stronger than ever. This chapter examines the resulting contradictions in 
today’s improvement culture, as they play out in beauty, fitness, wellness, 
intelligence, and ability. Key in this discussion is the assertion that in 
themselves enhancements are neither good nor bad. Like many things, what 
matters is the degree to which they are pursued, as well as what happens 


when external values or pressures are placed upon them. 


Many use the term “transhumanism” to describe the contemporary update 
impulse in everything from robotic cyborgs to artificial organs. As the name 
implies, transhumanism wants humanity to transcend its limitations, with a 
strong emphasis on subjective autonomy and the specialness of the human 
species. Philosophically speaking, the movement sees humanity in a contest 
with nature and the natural world. It partakes in the belief that humans 
should use nature for their own ends and master its processes with science 
and technology. This takes form in enhancements to augment the “natural” 
body or, ultimately, to forestall or eliminate the natural occurrence of death. 
Because of this, some critics equate transhumanism with anthropocentrism, 
as well as historic tendencies to denigrate groups seen as uncivilized, 


savage or otherwise less-than-human owing to their proximity to nature. 


Transhumanism differs from the similar term “posthumanism,” which 
looks at the way the human self is technologically mediated, and how the 
humans coexist with other organisms. Writing in The Posthuman Glossary, 
Francesca Ferrando explained the distinction: “Transhumanism and 
posthumanism both emerged in the 1980s and 1990s, but the drives 
motivating them are rooted in different traditions of thought. 
Transhumanism traces its roots within the enlightenment and does not reject 
the human tradition; on the contrary transhumanism focuses specifically on 
human enhancement.” In contrast, posthumanism focuses on “the 
postmodern deconstruction of the human started in the 1960s and 1970s 
underlining the fact that, historically, not every human being has been 


recognized as such.” [7] 


British futurist Max More often gets credit for mapping out the first full- 
fledged philosophy of contemporary transhumanism in his 1990 “Principles 
of Extropy.”[8] More used the term “extropy” (the opposite of entropy) to 
assert the continual evolution of “intelligent life beyond its current human 
form and limitations.”[9] This can include anything from prosthetic limbs, 
brain implants, and gene splicing to futuristic plans for extending the 
human life span or uploading consciousness to the cloud. Most of what is 
seen in contemporary science fiction falls within the transhumanist realm, 
for better or worse. While transhumanism focusses on the laudable goal of 
improving people’s health, ability, and wellbeing, it often glamorizes 
technology as an end in itself. Transhumanists imagine a future in which 
people become liberated from the constraints of infirmity and death but 


remain essentially human. 


Transhumanism often finds itself tangled in ethical debates about 
technology’s appropriate role in life. Some critics worry that too many 
changes might alter what it means to be human in the first place. Others 
point out that technologies often get misused or run out of control. And still 
others express concern about the high costs of enhancements. Underscoring 
this last point, some of transhumanism’s most well-known boosters are tech 
billionaires like Elon Musk and Peter Theil. As discussed earlier in this 
book, new technologies often spring from genuine needs and good 
intentions. Yet they inevitably become contingent on cultural attitudes, 
market forces, and the institutions that enable them. These issues inform 


much of what follows. 


Healthy and Fit 


No one needs reminding that fitness is the quintessential for of update 
culture — becoming a driving force in American culture, as looking one’s 
best increasingly linked to healthy appearance. Most people see this as a 
good thing. And why not? Surely fitness is one form of enhancement with 
which no one can argue. Or does fitness now function like beauty, setting 
unrealistic standards for what it means to “look healthy.” How do once- 
optional workout routines become normalized for everyone? And what 
happens when fitness spins out of control, becomes an obsession, and drives 
people to risky behaviors? Norms change, after all, reflecting the shifting 
values of societies creating them. Certainly, most nations consider health a 
matter of public policy, with government programs offering services and 
education to support wellbeing. Health also is an economic issue, affecting 
both the costs of care and the need for capable workers. And in an 
economically stressed U.S., pressures for personal productivity and 


efficiency have pushed the value of remaining healthy to all-time highs. 


Fitness marketing often drives home messages of personal responsibility 
— supercharged by a language of limitless possibility. The advertising- 
industry magazine Your Business discussed exactly this in Nike’s familiar 
“Just Do it” campaign, describing it not so much as promoting a certain 
items as it did “the message that anyone can be an athlete if they’re willing 
to work hard.”[10] And indeed, this is seen on Nike’s current website that 
proclaims, “Your daily motivation with the latest gear, most effective 
workouts and the inspiration you need to test your limits —and unleash 
your potential” with an advertisement captioned, “Dress like a 
champion.”[11] In other words, today’s new brand of fitness advertising 


doesn’t forgo conventional appeals to consumer anxiety. It simply 


personalizes the pitch with the lure of enhanced autonomy. The Nike ad 
sums up this contradiction perfectly in stating: “Life isn’t about finding 


your limits. It’s about realizing you have none.” [12] 


Just think about the potency of this message in an America where people 
feel controlled and managed at every turn. Where is the one place to 
exercise absolute mastery? What is the thing that is yours alone? It’s the 
body, the face, the external image of the self. Nike pitches heavily to 
younger customers pressured by school or job seeking and still ina 
vulnerable stage of identity formation. Unsurprisingly, much of such 
advertising is about willpower and personal agency. Similar campaigns 
have come from Equinox (“Commit to Something”), LA Fitness (“I Can, I 
Will”), and Shadow Fitness (“The Revolution Revolves Around You”). 
Forbes Magazine recently reported that the $30-billion fitness industry has 
grown 4 percent per year for the last decade, largely driven by the 20 
percent of U.S. adults with gym memberships. Surprisingly, Forbes cited 
health insurance costs as a major factor. “Healthy people cost much less to 
insure, and companies have finally realized that they can trim insurance 
budgets by incentivizing healthy lifestyles.”[13] A second factor was the 
self-affirmation of “taking control” of one’s health and fitness within the 
broader category of “empowerment marketing,” as discussed earlier in the 
book.[14] 


Contrast this with the glaring truth that many Americans are not healthy 
or fit, and the imperative for better bodies intensifies.[15] Notwithstanding 
advertising’s longstanding targeting of youth, much of fitness marketing is 


pitched to a population that is aging, overweight, and unwell. The growing 


baby-boomer demographic (those in their 50s and older) now accounts for 
half of consumer spending worldwide.[16] Hence the yearning for self- 
transformation pivots to a mandate for “getting into shape,” often tying 
improvement to a health club or exercise regime. Cosmetics or nice 
clothing aren’t enough anymore. Today one must be lean, toned, strong, and 
healthy-looking. This fitness imperative is an equal opportunity oppressor, 
obliging men, women, and the non-binary all to seek its ideals. One sees 
this fitness mania in everything from diet plans and workout videos to gym 
memberships, yoga studios, the booming market for wellness products of 
all kinds. Amazon wasn’t crazy when it bought the Whole Foods store 
chain a few years ago, recognizing as it did the market for organic produce 


and protein powder. 


Though an aspirational ideal for some, gym memberships and organic 
diets are beyond the means of others. Shaky finances and work pressures 
leave many Americans too busy to exercise of find themselves healthy 
food. The result is a country in which 60 percent of women and 70 percent 
of men are overweight or obese in a process that often begins in childhood. 
The processed food industry has gotten increasingly clever in making great 
tasting items high in sugar and fat, which unsuspecting customers get 
hooked into eating. This sets people up for failure when they try to lose 
weight. Current statistics show that 82 percent of families are “sometimes” 
or “very often” on diets.[17] Of these, the failure rate is reportedly 97 
percent.[18] This is less a matter of will-power or ambivalence about losing 
weight than a lack of knowledge or the means to make lifestyle changes. 
Thus, many get caught in a “rollercoaster” of crash dieting and the 


subsequent return of weight. Also, universal standards of thinness ignore 


the reality of body-type differences. Human forms come in a vast variety of 
shapes, bone structures, and metabolisms, many of which simply can’t be 
significantly changed. Finally, health officials now say that being thin is not 
for everyone. Studies from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
repeatedly find lower mortality rates among people whose body mass index 


puts them in the “overweight” and “mildly obese” categories.[19] 


Rising social pressures around fitness leaves many feeling terrible. 
Studies show that by age thirteen, 53 percent of American girls report 
feeling “unhappy with their bodies,” a number that rises to 78 percent by 
seventeen.[20] Seven in ten female college students say they feel worse 
about their bodies after reading women’s magazines. All of this pushes 
some to extreme measures. According to the National Organization for 
Women (NOW), 15 percent of young women have some form of eating 
disorder, 90 percent of whom are between 12 and 25. This can have deadly 
consequences, with the mortality rate from significant eating disorders 12 
times higher than all other causes. Others turn to surgery, with 45 percent of 
teens saying they are considering it. Men increasingly feel similar 
pressures, with studies showing 85 percent of men wishing they were more 
muscular.[21] Men also talk about each other’s bodies more openly, 
sometimes jokingly, with 56 percent admitting negative feeling as a result. 
[22] 


Social critics trace the obsession with fitness and self-improvement to 
underlying attitudes in American society. Decades ago, Christopher Lasch 
linked such impulses to a pervasive sense of powerless. “Having no hope of 


improving their lives in any of the ways that matter, people have convinced 


themselves that what matters is self-improvement: getting in touch with 
their feelings, eating healthy food, taking lessons in ballet or belly dancing, 
or learning how to “relate,” he wrote.[23] These days such feelings only 
have intensified in the online culture of Twitter and Instagram where 
attitudes are shared by peers and thus accumulate. In fact, Instagram reports 
a remarkable 43 percent of its postings now are taken at gyms.[24] Is “self” 
worship all there is to say about this? I think not. As discussed earlier in this 
book, many factors drive individuals toward self-improvement. multiple 
factors drive many in this direction today. For instance that fitness can help 
people cope with insecurity in the absence of social support. Controlling 


one’s body can be a way of symbolically mastering one’s destiny. [25] ‘ 


While there is nothing inherently wrong with “reinventing” oneself or 
seeking personal autonomy, caution is important in keeping such impulses 
in check. After all, fantasy can breed ideology when taken to extremes. This 
can happen when something shifts from an option to a social norm, which 
increasingly seems the case with athleticism. With fitness there come 
expectations of productivity and contributing to society. And in many 
people’s minds, being fit and healthy also gets equated with virtue and 
psychological balance. What happens if this also carries with it negative 
attitude to the who won’t or can’t look after their bodies in normative ways? 
[26] 


Again, there is nothing inherently wrong with a imagining a better self 
via a remake or update. But fantasy can breed ideology when taken to 
extremes. In The Wellness Syndrome, Carl Cederstr6m and André Spicer 


argue that contemporary culture’s ubiquitous emphasis on health, fitness, 


and well-being has created an atmosphere of obligatory normativity.[27] 
Self-improvement culture has become so pervasive that it is transforming 
what once were optional behaviors into social requirements. Cederstr6m 
and Spicer assert that, “when health becomes an ideology, the failure to 
conform becomes a stigma.” Underlying this program, they say is a larger 
transformation in contemporary culture where “individual responsibility 
and self-expression have morphed with the mindset of a free market 
economist.”[28] In this way of thinking, “good health” becomes both 


measure and metaphor for one’s personal market value. 


Along the way the very premise of well-being can morph into a “moral 
demand.”[29] This can happen when something shifts from an option to a 
social norm, which increasingly seems the case with athleticism. But as 
Cederstr6m and Spicer pointed out, with fitness there come expectations of 
productivity and contributing to society. And in many people’s minds, being 
fit and healthy also gets equated with virtue and psychological balance. 
“The ideological element of wellness is particularly visible when 
considering the prevailing attitude toward those who fail to look after their 
bodies. Those who fail to take care of their bodies become a direct threat to 
a contemporary society in which illness is categorized above all else as the 
inability to work. These people are demonized as lazy, feeble, or weak 
willed. They are seen as obscene deviants, unlawfully and unabashedly 


enjoying what every sensible person should resist.” [30] 


Adding all of this together, it’s fair to say that workout culture may not 
be as virtuous as commonly perceived. While among the most prevalent 


and valued forms of bodily enhancement, fitness and wellness can generate 


harmful forms of social pressure. Given that much of the U.S. population 
does not or cannot conform to fitness ideals, some questions are worth 
pondering. How does a society encourage healthy diet and exercise habits 
without stigmatizing those left out? How much is enough and what is too 
much? And how is this managed in a diverse society based on free will and 
personal choice? Difficult as these questions might seem, they get even 
knottier when considering even more elaborate forms of bodily 


augmentation. 
Boundless Ability 


The enhancement impulse can reach beyond mere fitness, propelled by 
faith in high-tech help. Here superpower fantasy meets consumer culture in 
a growing array of apps, gadgets, nutrition products, and drugs. Brands like 
FitBit and the Apple Watch now dominate the market for so-called 
“wearables” to maximize or monitor user functioning. Such internalized 
self-surveillance now seems natural to many people. A recent CNBC story 
entitled “New Wearable Tech is Closing the Gap Between Humans and 
Cyborgs” reported that 60-milion Americans now wear such devices in a 
rapidly growing market worth $27 billion annually.[31] A new generation 
of devices is in the pipeline, which go beyond mere feedback to stimulate 
muscles and hasten response-time. Put another way, the transhuman dream 
of an enhanced humanity is going mainstream. Intriguing as this may 
sound, some observers worry that enhancement can blur the distinction 
between human “needs” (necessary treatment and health care) and “wants” 
(unnecessary augmentation or additions) by rendering both in a language of 


progress, productivity, and technological betterment. In doing so, priorities 


can get confused and inequities more likely. After all, how many people can 
afford a $400 Apple Watch? 


“Enhancement” generally is defined as a “biomedical intervention to 
improve human form or functions beyond what is necessary to restore or 
sustain health.”[32] While this may seem clear enough, philosophers at 
Stanford University are beginning to conclude that, in actuality, “there are 
no enhancement technologies, per se. Whether a given biomedical 
intervention counts as an enhancement depends on how it is used.”[33] 
Growth hormones, steroids, joint-strengthening surgeries, and drugs for 
better memory may have started as needed medical treatments, but today 
get used to go beyond normal functioning. The line gets even blurrier with 
pre-natal screening, genetic counseling, and modalities to enhance mood or 
cognition. All of this makes enhancement a tricky and highly variable 


matter. 


Sports are a widely recognized site of such updating, given their 
enormous role in upbringing, popular culture, and everyday experience. 
Sporting competition inherently pushes fitness to peak levels, with extreme 
measures often taken to achieve goals. Competitive sports are all about 
hierarchies, after all, rewarding native talent, practiced skill, and 
determination. Indeed, many U.S. spectators see sports as a metaphor for 
life in a competitive society, and illustrative of how anyone can succeed 
with sufficient effort. But in practical terms sports rarely are very fair, since 
they involve an uneven array of selection, training, and recognition 
mechanisms. Some kids with athletic skills are identified early on, while 


others go unrecognized. Family and peer support play big roles, as 


youngsters start playing backyard basketball or pee-wee soccer. But soon a 
sorting process begins, with discouragement coming with it. This is why 
most kids quit organized sports around the age of 11.[34] “Sports have 
become more about competition than enjoyment,” wrote Bruce Y. Yee ina 
recent Forbes feature.[35] Rather than being inclusive, many coaches and 
competitive sports leagues start weeding out youngsters at early ages or 
ignoring those not seen as potential stars, Lee explained: “Thus, kids have 
to suffer feeling rejected and unwanted early in their lives at a time when 


they are most impressionable.” 


Interest in sports doesn’t go away, of course. But it shifts to spectator 
mode. This results in a dramatically bifurcated sports culture, divided into 
audiences and celebrities, with massive amounts of money hanging in the 
balance. Aside from what this does to fans, the phenomenon of sport-as- 
spectacle puts intense pressure on athletes and teams to win at any cost. 
And in professional sports the stakes can be quite high. Estimates put the 
value of the global sports industry at $614 billion annually, factoring in 
media revenue, personal fitness, and attire sales. The U.S. accounts for $75 
billion alone.[36]Given this pressure, it is hardly surprising that the college 
sports, national teams, and the professional leagues invest heavily in 
cutting-edge enhancement. Academic science and corporate research drive 
updates in sports medicine, technology, biomechanics, nutrition, 
psychology, safety, and rehabilitation. And of course, there is controversy, 
given inevitable disagreements over access to the latest innovations, their 


costs, and sponsorship. 


The story of the FastSkin full-body swimsuit in the Olympic Games 
illustrates how such disputes can play out. The saga began in 1929 when 
Swedish swimmer Arne Borg won five gold medals while wearing a full- 
torso Speedo made of wool. While no one thought the Speedo made Borg 
faster, its form-fitting tightness was seen as obscene at the time. More 
recent disputes arose in the early 2000s with the development of full-body 
polyurethane suits. Designed to reduce drag and increase buoyancy, the 
suits made swimmers “slipperier” while slightly raising them out of the 
water. Shocking the sports world in 2008, the FastSkin LZR racer suit was 
worn by 74 swimmers breaking world records.[37] Disgruntled competitors 
soon complained, and the $500 suit was banned in 2010 for giving unfair 
advantage and being too costly for some. The ruling required suits made of 
permeable “fabric” and not full body. In response, makers like Adidas, 
Nike, and Speedo rushed forward with adapted models in what was dubbed 
the “technological arms race” in swimming attire.[38] Similar tech arms 


races continue throughout competitive sports. 


Inequity lies at the heart of update debates and gets magnified in the 
arena of sports. The problem is bigger than technology alone, as anyone 
watching the Olympics (or any televised sport) surely is aware. Large 
wealthy nations always beat poor ones, even while competing at “equals” 
on the field. Access to enhancements remains a pressing concern in sports, 
as it does society more generally. Much of this gets brushed aside by 
advocates of transhumanism, usually with the rationale that pathbreaking 
enhancements “someday” will be available to everyone. The swimsuit 
controversies also raised concerns over relationship between the “natural” 


body and what often are seen as “artificial” supports. If sports are about 


celebrating “human” capacity, how much should technology be allowed to 
intervene? Similar debates have arisen in sports such as bike racing, golf, 
and the javelin. This leaves aside added worries about hormones, 


transfusions, nutritional supplements, and medical interventions. 


Blurry distinctions between needs and wants confuse matters further, 
especially in the personal terrain of body updates. Items frequently worn or 
used can elevate a person’s sense of potential or competitive advantage. 
Comparison often comes into play as people display their goods and often 
feel compelled to keep up with others. Sociologist Thorstein Veblen went so 
far as to link such displays (“conspicuous consumption”) with desires for 
achievement more generally.[39] Advertising and entertainment play their 
role in reinforcing aspirational ideals, often (but not always) seen in items 
beyond the means of many. This produces a mindset in which majorities 
(regardless of income) believe they can’t afford what they feel they “need” 
(but in fact merely want). Advertising encourages this by making subjective 
suggestions (Nikes are cool) rather than logical arguments (Nikes are well 


made), linked consumer desires to be liked, admired, or respected. 


Subjective rationales run rampant in the transhuman rush to body 
enhancement, frequently fueled by futuristic speculation conflating science 
fiction and fact. Extreme examples of this emerging phenomenon are not 
hard to find. A company named Roam Robotics now makes full body 
exoskeletons to improve skiing. Implanted ViVoKey chips allow people to 
swipe their wrists on ID scanners. AlterEgo is a device worn on the face 
that links to one’s computers.'*°! MIT has developed robotic arms 


controlled by the users’ mind. Underneath the appeal of such products lies 


what some scholars term the “prosthetic impulse.” While an obscure term, a 
“prosthesis” can be anything that extends one’s capacity for action or 
thought. Commonplace protheses include items like eyeglasses, hearing 
aids, or home appliances. Things like asthma inhalers, dental crowns, and 
artificial joints serve more specialized needs. Even this short list shows that 
everyone uses prosthetic updates in one way or another, with some more 
necessary than others. This means that thinking about prosthetics never is a 


one-size-fits all matter. 


Scholars writing about the prosthetic impulse have argued their centrality 
in human experience — that, after all, the body itself can be seen as a kind 
of prosthesis. Elizabeth Grosz has observed that almost anything can be 
defined this way since, “culture can be understood as an extension, 
protraction, and a projection of the interior of the body.”[41] Understood 
this way, prosthetics lose specific value as a category and absorb the social 
values around them. Linguists long have argued that meaning itself shifts 
according to context and that there are no ironclad or universal 
interpretations of anything. This helps explain why opinions keep shifting 
over tricky concepts like enhancement or updating, especially in the world 


of high-stakes sports. 


Even though the story of Aimee Mullins has become well known, her 
name is less familiar than the enhancement that made her famous. Mullins 
was born without fibula bones and required a double amputation below the 
knees. As a child, she learned to walk and ride a bike with standard 
prosthetic legs. Things changed when Mullins bought a set of carbon-fiber 


"cheetah" legs in 1996. As the first amputee to compete in mainstream 


NCAA sports, she set a world record for sprinting. Non-disabled athletes 
protested Mullins' "unfair" advantage using with prosthetics. Mullins spoke 
out on the controversies and became a national voice for the athletes with 
disabilities by saying that enhancement technology is omnipresent in the 
lives of the abled and disabled. “A cell phone is a prosthetic device,” 
Mullins would state. [42] Having made athletic history, Mullins would later 
become an international advocate for disability issues. Mullins, who was 
named by People magazine as "One of the 50 Most Beautiful People in the 
World," also critiques conventional beauty standards.[43] According to 
Mullins, ableist beliefs color many people's views. "It's society that disables 
an individual by not investing in enough creativity to allow for someone to 
show us the quality that makes them rare and valuable and capable." 
[44]Mullins' views on updating issues resonate with those living with 
embodied differences. They also say a lot about this section’s discussion of 
prosthetics as enhancement of human ability, and the complex 
interrelationship of artificiality, nature, and culture in understandings of the 
body. 


Super Intelligence 


Everyone could use a little more intelligence. Like beauty and fitness, it’s 
another quality always in demand. This desire for more comes from grades, 
standardized tests, performance evaluations, and other comparative metrics 
popping up throughout one's lifetime — making attitudes toward 
intelligence become a perfect set-up for transhumanist enhancement. Rarely 
is the definition of intelligence questioned, even though the concept is 


extremely murky. Instead, what gets advanced is the hope of salvation, 


supplement, addition, or replacement of native functioning, these days 
offered in a dizzying array of methods, tricks, and technologies. Memory 
boosting supplements like Brainmentin and Optimind flood the consumer 
market, often pitched to aging baby-boomers. Students drink Red Bull or 
acquire ADD-drugs to study for tests. Exercise and nutritional products 
promise sharper thinking through purportedly “natural” means. Dig a little 
further, and one finds unexamined values in intelligence discourse, which 
privilege reasoning and memory over just about anything else. Important as 
such traits may be, alone they can’t account for many and diverse ways 
people navigate their lives, adapt to changing circumstances, or act in 


creative ways. 


So, what is intelligence? The Cambridge Dictionary says it’s the “ability 
to understand and learn well, and to form judgments and opinions based on 
reason.”[45] Most other sources say roughly the same thing. Yet people 
who study intelligence argue that single definitions just won’t do. There 
simply are too many variables that go into “intelligent” thinking and 
behavior — among them cognition, capacity, context, experience, emotion, 
orientation, language, memory, motivation, and overall physical health. 
Definitions of intelligence have changed throughout history and vary from 
culture-to-culture. Western societies in particular tend to value analytical 
skill over other traits. Critiques of such narrow thinking have a long history 
in philosophy, with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle each coming up with 
different views. Much in these early debates focused on the question of 
knowledge itself and how people express their thoughts. But as societies 
became more bureaucratic and mechanized, increasing value was placed on 


spreadsheets, metrics, and algorithms. 


Obviously, reason remains a bedrock value in fields like science, 
engineering, medicine, and law. Certain kinds of questions can only be 
answered that way. But this becomes a problem when reason gets pushed 
into everything. Many concepts in the humanities, arts, and social sciences 
simply can’t be reduced to rigid proofs or numbers. And quantification 
alone often faulters when looking at multidimensional or intersecting 
matters. Some critics argue that economic worries lie behind a push to 
render everything like a spreadsheet — and that the logic of business is 
intruding where it shouldn’t. This becomes an issue of fairness when 
judgements get made about programs or people that might otherwise be 
valued differently (and with different findings) if assessed by other means. 


These matters now drive ongoing debates over standardized testing. 


After all, stratification drives testing whether on an IQ test or the SAT. 
The first IQ tests were developed in 1908 by Alfred Benet to help schools 
in France to sort children. Shortly afterwards, Stanford University’s Lewis 
Terman modified the instrument into what would become the “Stanford- 
Binet IQ Test.”[46] The U.S. used the measures during World War I in 
assigning different roles to troops, and in later years American public 
schools started using IQ to identify “gifted” youngsters. Before long, 
eugenic beliefs in inherited traits soon began influencing U.S testing. This 
led to racialized assumptions about intelligence differences, confirmed at 
the time by what appeared to be “scientific” data. Things soon got worse for 
others scoring badly on the tests, especially the economically disadvantaged 
and those with learning differences. In its darkest moments, eugenic 
proponents used IQ results to identify “idiots” and the “feebleminded” — 


branding them threats to the American gene-pool. This led to forced 


sterilizations of 65,000 with low IQ scores in a campaign validated in the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s 1927 Buck v Bell decision. [47] Those sterilized 
were disproportionately poor or of color. Continued government 
sterilization on the basis of intelligence or criminality continued in some 


states until the 1970s. 


Opposition arose from legal, civil rights, and scientific camps, beginning 
in the 1970s with suits from the Southern Poverty Law Center on behalf of 
prison inmates. Later challenges accused the test of cultural bias, especially 
in portions of the exam based on Eurocentric knowledge. Further scrutiny 
confirmed that performance on such tests was less a matter of “intelligence” 
per se, as it was an individual’s upbringing, socioeconomic status, and 
access to quality education. By the 1980s, psychologists like Howard 
Gardener would argue that IQ’s narrow focus excluded the “multiple 
intelligences” at work in people’s minds.[48] Gardener said that an 
exclusive emphasis on reasoning ignored aptitude in language, 
communication, practical problem-solving, creativity, and ethical analysis. 
Later this argument was modified by neuroscientists to deemphasize the 
idea of isolated brain functions, replacing it with the concept of an 
adaptable “general intelligence” capable of performing different tasks.[49] 
In recent years, accumulating evidence of unfairness in standardized testing 
has led many colleges and universities end use of exams like the SAT and 
ACT.[50] 


The “information age” of the twenty-first century brought even more 
attention to intelligence, as cognitive skills replaced physical work in many 


jobs. Consumer culture has become overrun with books, apps, and devices 


to improve one’s “brain power,” as well as so-called “smart” foods and 
drugs. Cognitive enhancement also underlies the nomenclature of smart 
phones, smart appliances, smart cars, home assistants, and wearables. Many 
of these items truly do increase human capacity, inasmuch as a device as 
commonplace as an iPhone now carries 250,000 times the data capacity as 
the guidance system in the Apollo 11.[51] In this arena “smartness” 
functions alternately as metaphor for connectivity and the ability of devices 
to operate semi-autonomously. Regardless of specific meanings, the appeal 


of all smart devices lies in their interface with a human mind. 


Then there is artificial intelligence (AI) — a technology rife with mixed 
feelings of hope and fear. Amid enthusiasm in the late twentieth century 
about rising computer capability, speculation swelled about the future of AI. 
Now a famous science fiction trope, predictions began circulating about 
computers outpacing humans and taking on a life of their own. Such 
wotries about runaway technology date to the machine age, with AI giving 
them renewed urgency. In the early 1990s science fiction writer Vernor 
Vinge predicted what he termed a technological “singularity,” occurring 
when super-intelligent computers gained sufficient capacity to improve 
themselves without human involvement. [52] Frightening many was 
Vinge’s claim that the singularity would happen in an unexpected 
“explosion.” Soon this became a favorite theme in futuristic stories about 
AI, many of which saw bad outcomes in a world ruled by machines. 
Tempering such paranoia have been futurists like More, who has argued 
that AI will evolve more gradually and in ways that can be anticipated and 


controlled.[53] In More’s view, the more pressing threats from AI lie in job 


losses in easily automated tasks, as seen today in call centers and 


warehouses. (See Chapter 4). 


None of this has slowed the search for superintelligence, whether though 
additions to the body or external supports. Today these come together in a 
growing array of exotic devices. These include a technology known as a 
“Multielectrode Array” (MEA), entailing implants with thread-like 
electrodes (thousands in some cases) that precisely trigger parts of the body. 
Elon Musk launched the tech-startup Neuralink in 2019 to develop MEAs 
to stimulate portions of the brain. Initially Neuralink has been working to 
alleviate physical paralysis, with hopes of later creating “superintelligence” 
according to Musk.[54] Neuralink claims the robotically done insertion 
procedure is as “painless and safe” as laser eye surgery, although no patient 
has yet undergone the operation. Since 2016, a parallel project also has been 
working on neural interfaces, owing to $100 million from Braintree founder 
Bryan Johnson. Dubbed Kernel, the ambitious enterprise plans to use 
implants to help people with conditions like Parkinson’s disease, and later 


“reboot the brain” to create real-life cyborgs.[55] 


Keep in mind that implants already are widely used in medicine. In 
cataract surgery the natural lens of the eye is removed and replaced by an 
intraocular disk made of plastic or acrylic. First introduced in the 1950s, 
now over 3 million such procedures are done annually in the U.S. alone. 
[56] Heart pacemakers entered mainstream medicine in 1960s owing to the 
invention of the long-lasting lithium battery. Pacemakers use a tiny 
computer inserted under the skin to keep the heart beating consistently. 


Cochlear implants to improve hearing came into use in the 1970s. Such 


implants bypass parts of the periphery auditory system to electrically 
stimulate the cochlear nerve that sends sound messages to the brain. People 
with diabetes now can get an Eversense implant to monitor blood sugar 
with results seen on a mobile phone. This eliminates the need for painful 
finger-sticking to check blood glucose. And of course, various mechanical 
procedures long have been used on the brain itself. These date to the 
introduction in the 1930s of Electroconvulsive Therapy (ECT) for people 
unresponsive to other treatments. Today’s highly calibrated ECT treatments 
are done under general anesthesia and often produce minimal visible 
effects. Another less invasive treatment called “transcranial direct-current 
stimulation” places low-current electrodes on the skull to reduce 
depression, with some research showing it can improve cognition.[57] A 
similar technology called “transcranial magnetic stimulation” (placing 
magnets against the skull) already is in use to treat conditions like anxiety, 


bipolar disorder, and substance abuse. 


Most of what I’ve just described is geared toward medical treatment 
rather than supplemental enhancement. Indeed, the vast majority scientists 
working on the machine-brain interface say their goal is on healing rather 
than anything else.[58] But as is often the case, procedures introduced to 
serve pressing medical needs often tempt those who simply want more 
capacity. This means the future of intelligence updating is very much up for 
grabs. As always, questions of fairness haunt such projects, especially in 
research funded by the super-rich. If “prosthesis is the origin of human 
inequity,” as philosopher Bernard Stiegler has argued, there certainly is 
cause for concern.[59] As the above discussion has highlighted, the 


competitive history of intelligence measurement, testing, and institutional 


inequity has often worked to reinforce existing hierarchies and social 
biases. The question is not so much whether AI will “take over” humanity 


as it is whether humanity will use such technology to its own detriment. 
Eternal life 


Eternal life is transhumanism’s holy grail — the belief that somehow, at 
some time, humanity finally will conquer death. Societies throughout 
history have wrestled with the finitude of life on earth, conjuring religious 
beliefs, magical fantasies, and quests for scientific miracles. Philosophers 
have pondered death as a motivational force and an existential fear, with 
some concluding that life would lack meaning without it. Meanwhile 
lifespans keep lengthening in prosperous nations, as those in less well-off 
countries suffer famine, war, and disease. In all of this, the recent COVID 
pandemic probably did more than anything to shift global perspectives 
about dying, as the world’s leading superpower found itself helpless. The 
pandemic also brought many face-to-face with what Achille Mbembé 
termed “necropolitics” — defined as the political “power and capacity to 
dictate who may live and who must die."[60] At the same time, the virus 
only heightened transhuman hopes that salvation resides in technology. 
Cryogenic freezing, mind-uploading, age-retarding drugs, and artificial 
body parts are among the most common forms this impulse takes, 
reinforced by sci-fi books and media in a tradition dating to Frankenstein. 


[61] 


Because nobody knows what happens after death, attitudes toward dying 
remain highly variable. From ancient times almost all of the world’s 


religions saw some kind of afterlife, either in a cosmic realm (Eastern 


faiths) or a specific place (Western beliefs). According to some cultural 
anthropologists, the entire apparatus of human civilization has operated to 
stave off death, from primitive survival instincts to modern science. In his 
famous book the Denial of Death Ernest Becker wrote of what he termed 
“immortality” projects, manifest in elaborate symbolic constructions that 
help people cope with fears about dying.[62] Until about five centuries ago, 
death was seen as externally delivered by God or nature with little human 
recourse possible. Things changed as nutrition, medicine, and technology 
incrementally gave societies more control over the process. Today’s 
transhumanism has roots in both recent and earlier traditions, with so-called 
“healthspanners” envisioning a scientifically postponed mortality and 


“immortalists” foreseeing eternal existence enabled by technology.[63] 


Some strands of these discussions focus on life’s beginnings, with 
increasing attention paid to genetic counseling, prenatal screening, 
ultrasound, and amniocentesis for those expecting. While primarily used for 
diagnosis, the cutting edge of pre-natal medicine now foresees the 
possibility of “gene editing” using CRISPR technology to reduce the 
likelihood of diseases like cystic fibrosis and cancer.[64] Transhumanists 
point to gene editing as a way to eliminate such illnesses for everyone. 
Uncertainties surround such procedures, however, which at this point have 
largely been done on animals. Skeptics point to the embryo’s lack of 
consent over life changing alterations. Others question the morality of 
making changes that would be passed to future generations. On balance, 
such novel interventions have precedents to keep in mind. Surgeries on 
unborn infants have been done since the 1980s to fix heart and breathing 


problems, remove tumors, and mitigate spina bifida. 


Behind many hopes for life extension lies a sobering reality in the U.S. 
— that contrary to what most people think, American lifespans are among 
shortest among high-income countries. Owing to the nation’s poor state of 
general health, Americans faced the second-highest risk for dying from 
non-communicable diseases and the fourth highest for infectious diseases, 
compared to the 17 of the world’s leading economies.[65] An influential 
study from the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) entitled U.S. Health 
in International Perspective: Shorter Lives, Poorer Health reported that the 
U.S. falls below such countries as Austria, Australia, Canada, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Japan in these categories. Even more troubling, 
the U.S. has the highest losses of life due to suicide and drug abuse. Many 
of these disturbing realities result from America’s size and the complexity 
of its population, which create widespread disparities in medical and mental 
health care. While America’s bad health isn’t discussed very much, it 
lingers in everyone’s minds. Yet fixing matters and extending U.S. lifespans 
has more to do with everyday behaviors than it does fancy new 
enhancements. The most effective measures people can take involve low- 
tech lifestyle changes one hears from one’s doctor — like wearing a seat 


belt, exercising, quitting smoking, and watching one’s diet. 


Let’s return to healthspanners and immortalists to discuss what’s 
happening now. Launched with money from Bezos and Theil, Unity 
Biotechnology applies its prodigious $85-billion valuation toward 
“extending human life unburdened by the disease of aging. Working at the 
frontier of biotechnology and medicine, Unity’s goal is to halt, slow, or 
reverse age-associated diseases, while restoring human health.”[66] Unity 


typifies the “spanner” ethos that makes up most of the life-extension 


movement. To Theil the goal is nothing less than extending life 
“forever.”[67] And in fact, Unity says it is making progress with drugs 
delaying cancer and heart disease, albeit only in mice thus far. Other age- 
defying research focuses on plasma, especially the element in what is 
termed “young blood.” A company named Alkahest is aiming at 
Alzheimer’s and Parkinson’s in developing products it says, “decrease the 
levels of key circulating chronkines the promote innate and natural 
restorative biological processes or inhibit pathological degenerative 


processes.”[68] 


So, what’s up with these tech guys and immortality? Aside from having 
billions, it may relate to problem-solving approaches many have built 
careers upon. Commenting in an article entitled “Silicon Valley’s Quest to 
Live Forever,” New Yorker writer Tad Friend wrote that “The battle 
between healthspanners and immortalists is essentially a contest between 
the power of evolution as ordained by nature and the potential power of 
evolution as directed by man.” Add to this the hubris of a life of 
technological success, and “Many immortalists view aging not as a 
biological process but as a physical one: entropy demolishing a machine. 
And, if it’s a machine, couldn’t it be like a computer?” As Friend 
concluded, “Aging doesn’t seem to be a program so much as a set of rules 
about how we fail. Yet the conviction that it must be a program is hard to 


dislodge from Silicon Valley’s algorithmic minds.” [69] 


Cryogenics holds a commonsense appeal in this algorithmic mindset. The 
Alcor Life Extension Foundation is among a growing number of companies 


freezing bodies after death in the belief that they can be “woken up” and 


cured of disease. Embryos, rabbits, and dogs have been frozen and 
successfully revived, according to Alcor. So why not humans as well? The 
main argument against cryogenic freezing, aside from the fact that it has yet 
to done to a person, is that the restarted body will wake up still riven with 
disease or advanced aging. Because of this some transhumanists alternately 
hope that defrosted brains can be placed in robots or genetically engineered 
bodies. Alcor’s $200,000 process involves a meticulous procedure in which 
the body is slowly cooled to -130°C as fluids and blood are replaced with 
special preservation solutions. This results in a state of “vitrification” in 


which the body is solidified without actually being frozen.[70] 


The more radical premise of mind uploading has been seen a lot in 
movies and TV offerings like Transcendence, Avatar, Self/less, Black 
Mirror, Altered Carbon, and Star Trek - Picard. While science remains 
nowhere close to digitizing human consciousness, multiplayer computer 
games give many the sense it might be possible. The sci-fi dramedy Upload 
exploited this premise in imagining a commercialized hereafter in which 
people buy space in luxury virtual worlds, much as they would cemetery 
plots. With improved avatar versions of themselves, the undead interact 
with their loved ones via Facetime or VR. Nowadays, this fantasy is 
pursued as reality by a company called the 2045 Initiative. Founded in 2011 
by Russian billionaire Dimitri Itskov, 2045 is working on a computer-brain 
interface for Upload-type avatars, which the company plans to render as 
holograms.[71] Unlike the commodified world of Upload, the not-for-profit 
Initiative has the utopian goal of making its avatar afterlife affordable for 
everyone, stating in its “International Manifesto” that by the year 2045 


“substance dependent minds will receive new bodies with capacities far 


exceeding those or ordinary humans. A new era for humanity will 


arrive.” | 72 | 


As you might expect, the prospect of life extension raises all sort of 
ethical issues. Many of these were raised in the first decade of the 2000s in 
President George W. Bush’s Council of Bioethics. Caught between 
conflicting moral views on the matter, the group reached divided 
conclusions. Some viewed death as a vital incentive for living, while others 
saw it a cause of unnecessary pain. Council President Leon Kass argued 
that mortality drives commitment and engagement, while creating a sense 
of urgency in achieving life’s goals. “The finitude of human life is a 
blessing for every individual, whether he knows it or not,” Kass stated.[73] 
Responding to such views, futurist Fredric Kurzweil countered, “It’s a 
common philosophical position that death gives meaning to life, but death 


robs us of love. It is a complete loss of ourselves. It is a tragedy.”[74] 


Reflecting on transhumanist immortality and enhancement schemes, it’s 
difficult miss the tragic individualism that in this particular strand of 
updating. In nearly all of “improvement” culture one finds an ever- 
intensifying emphasis on the self as the locus of responsibility for whatever 
benefit or harm occurs. While useful in facing some of life’s challenges, 
individualism tends to minimize social conditions that circumscribe what a 
person can do. In an era of unprecedented economic disparity among people 
and nations, one needs to question programs unselfconsciously predicated 
on “me” or that pin their hopes on fantasized futures. Many of the update 
schemes discussed in this chapter do just this, whether the topic is beauty, 


fitness, intelligence, or eternal life. If the pandemic of the early 2020s 


taught the world anything, it was false opposition of personal interest and 
collective wellbeing. Any program of transhuman enhancement must be 
tested, not only for its feasibility in scientific terms, but the way it serves 


the very humanism its name implies. 
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Chapter 8 


Bearing Arms 


In an Age of Endless War 


74 H umans were born armed,” wrote military historian Alex Roland. 
“To make and use weapons and other military technologies is part 
of what it means to be human.” [1] Such statements reinforce widely held 
views that the humans are inherently violent, and that armament simply 
enhances such proclivities. While it’s generally agreed that early weapons 
functioned much like tools in extending the body’s capacities, whether they 
“naturally” served the ends of interpersonal violence is hardly a matter of 
scholarly consensus. Yet to figures like Roland, “the fundamentals of war 
are timeless and immutable,” with ever-improving weapons always the 
deciding factor.[2] “Superior technology has favored victory throughout 
history,” he concludes.[3] Deeply embedded in American consciousness, 
this deterministic reasoning perpetuates current-day beliefs about war and 
advanced weaponry, not to mention human violence. This has created an 
environment in which “technology” has become synonymous with 
“defense” itself, manifest in justifications for ever newer and costlier fighter 


planes, drones, satellites, surveillance devices, and space weapons. 


The dominance of this war narrative blinds the American public to 
contrary views, especially in the context of what seems an increasingly 
belligerent world. Along with beliefs in humans as natural predators, 
multiple ideologies conjoin to ward off anti-war misgivings — nationalism, 
competitive capitalism, religious fundamentalism, xenophobia, racism, and 
patriarchy, to name but a few. But while convincing average Americans 
about using force against distant or invisible enemies, this does little to 
quell a rising edginess among many. It’s no secret the U.S. population is 
more worried than perhaps any other time, with people insecure about 
everything from finances to personal safety. Happiness is in short supply in 
an increasingly anxious, workaholic, and divisive culture of manic 
consumption — manifest in myriad recent polls, news stories, and reports 
from mental health experts.[4] Mass media and politics play big rolls in 
this, of course, whether in movies about terrorism, warnings from 
government, or the constant “Breaking News” alerts pinging on people’s 


phones. 


This chapter looks critically role of weaponry in update culture, while 
questioning many commonly held views about the aggression and violence. 
At issue is the relationship between technology and human capacity in what 
arguably is the most war-prone society on earth: The United States. 
Discussion begins by examining the close relationship between American 
technology and military imperatives, reaching an historic watershed in the 
use of nuclear weaponry during World War II. Not-so-coincidentally, the 
following decades saw groundbreaking research into computers and 
network technologies. Such activity intensified with 9/11 and the country’s 


ongoing “War on Terror,” manifest in an ever-growing list of presumed 


enemies and a futuristic array of new weapons. None of this would have 
happened without the “manufactured consent” of the public.[5] Hence, the 
remainder of the chapter looks at the ideologies underlying America’s 
violent personality, from rugged individualism and zealous profiteering to 
the affection for firearms amid a culture of fear. Finally, discussion 
concludes will a look at the effects of violence and militarism on those 
directly involved, as well as innovations in medicine and behavioral health 


necessitated by such harmful consequences. 
The Military Technology Complex 


It takes a lot of money to sustain U.S. military might. Such spending 
gobbles up over half of the nation’s budget — well ahead of items like 
education, health, veterans benefits, Medicare and Social Security, each of 
which get about 6 percent.[6] While having the latest weapons is something 
most Americans like, only one in three say military spending is “about 
right,” according to Gallup polling.[7] And most disagree with current plans 
to maintain the Department of Defense (DOD) at nearly $1-trillion, since 
the U.S. already expends more than all other major world powers 
combined.[8] What can explain this longstanding disconnect between 
public sentiment and military budgets? Clearly there must be some hidden 
factor between people’s view of war and how government allocates it 
money. Arguably this has to do with a certain reluctance about 
compromising America’s military edge. At a time when U.S. innovation is 
stalling, the glamour of high-tech gadgets holds a certain chauvinistic 


appeal. 


Many items taken for granted today came about from military research. 
Canned food, zippers, Kleenex, antibiotics, stainless steel, and microwaves 
are on the list, not to mention guided missiles and nuclear energy.[9] Less 
known is U.S. military’s role in giving the world the computer and internet. 
Initial work on modern calculating machines had begun in Germany in the 
early 1940s — but later perfected by DOD-funded engineers at Bell Labs, 
IBM, and Harvard. The first computer functions were limited to single 
calculations at a time, which were multiplied by hand operators using plugs 
like those seen in telephone exchanges. Things changed with the adaptation 
of Boolean algebra to enable binary switching of electric currents, allowing 
digital signals to interact. The Bell Labs invention of the transistor in 1947 
enabled many such switches or “gates” to be miniaturized and put in 
devices, although refining transistor for effective use took nearly a decade. 
The Cold War between the U.S. and Soviet Union became a driving force in 


this work. 


“Defense” took on new meaning as the U.S. faced wide-scale devastation 
for the first time in its history. The question of how to stop incoming 
missiles prompted two lines of research beginning in 1958 with the 
founding of the government’s Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA), now called the Defense Advanced Projects Agency (DARPA). 
One on hand, ARPA needed a way to instantaneously organize data from 
the nation’s 600 radar stations. For this ARPA invested heavily in 
companies developing business computers. Secondly, a better form of 
communicating was needed than the nation’s land-line telephone system, 
which was both cumbersome and vulnerable to bomb destruction. This led 


MIT’s J.C.R. Lickliter to propose an “Intergalactic Computer Network” 


through which batches of data were disassembled and routed through 
multiple lines rather sent directly from sender to receiver. Also, it allowed 
messages automatically to circumvent missing or damaged lines. The first 
successful test of ARPA’s system took place in 1969, with a message sent 
from researchers at UCLA to Stanford University. The network henceforth 
known ARPANET would grow relatively slowly, however — from 13 
university and government hosts in 1970, to 57 in 1975, and soon thereafter 
into the “network of networks” now known as the internet.[10] As 
ARPANET was beginning, U.S. military money paid for 60 percent of 
research at corporations including Bell Labs, General Electric, IBM, and 
RCA, and Sperry Rand.[11] 


The private sector always has profited from wars and fears thereof. 
Government does not (and probably should not) possess the permanent 
means of manufacturing ships, planes, uniforms, food, medicines, and other 
accoutrements to keep an army on its feet. Because of this civilian 
manufacturers and merchants always have prospered during periods of war, 
whether in the U.S. or in market economies elsewhere. Often the reality of 
war-profiteering has been rationalized as a necessary evil by nations in the 
midst of fighting for their own survival. But until World War II, the U.S. 
Department of Defense maintained a degree of distance in its procurement 
policies. The massive demands of that war, so famously reliant on the 
development of new weapons technologies, enabled a new kind of 


economic alliance between suppliers and government. 


With the cessation of fighting, then President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


made a Startling speech as he was 


leaving office. In his historic “Military-Industrial Complex” address, the 
former Commanding General gave a name to a matter of far-reaching 
consequence, especially as anew mood of ideological extremism began 
sweeping the nation. Eisenhower stated that “The conjunction of an 
immense military establishment and a large arms industry is new in the 
American experience. The total influence — economic, political, even 
spiritual — is felt in every city, every statehouse, every office of the federal 
government.”“° The dominance of the private sector in military expansion 
was enhanced by a new fiscal philosophy emerging in the post-war period. 
Conservatives like Milton Friedman argued that government bureaucracies 
hampered innovation and freedom in the marketplace. Friedman's 
arguments found traction in an era of Cold War anti-Communism, 
especially as Friedman cast government as the enemy of democracy. Along 
with other “Chicago School” ideologues, he relentlessly pushed business as 


the nation’s only salvation. 


Nowhere have the effects of neoliberalism been more apparent than the 
defense industry, which spends mightily in advertising, campaign support, 
and lobbying to get its way. The names of aircraft makers especially have 
become familiar, given the military’s reliance on jet fighters and bombers: 
Boeing, General Dynamics, Lockheed-Martin, McDonnell-Douglas, 
Northrop Grumman, and Rockwell-Collins, to name but a few. Many such 
companies operate from sunbelt states, with 30 percent all defense spending 
going to California, Texas, Florida, and Virginia. Military expenditures 
declined briefly to $283 billion during the recession of the early 1980s, only 
to bounce back to over $400 billion by the end of Ronald Reagan’s first 
term. Spending dipped again in the Clinton years, but then 9/11 changed 


everything — with Bush-era defense and homeland security budgets rising 


to all-time highs.[12] 


Behind this history lies role of war as a driver of drives invention, and 
conversely, how much innovation influences war. It’s no small question, 
given that research alone consume $101 billion of Pentagon spending, most 
of it going to corporate labs.[13] It often is argued that business acts more 
nimbly than government, as capitalism converts social needs into new 
markets. While there is nothing inherently wrong with this, companies often 
jump-start this process by creating “needs” where they did not previously 
exist. Electric car windows, fast food, and updated iPhones are a few 
examples. But such seemingly banal opportunism can accelerate wildly in 
what Naomi Klein termed “disaster capitalism.” [14] In The Shock Doctrine 
Klein said that shake-ups like wars and natural disasters become perfect 
gateways for corporations to overreach in responding to urgent needs. 
Sometimes business and government collude in launching new spending 
initiatives or policies while populations are too emotionally or physically 
distracted to resist. Klein cited the Iraq War as a classic example of military 


intervention intertwined with massive private sector profiteering. 


Let’s not forget the role of universities in this dynamic. Historically 
assisting with weapons research, academic centers for engineering and 
technology play ever-increasing roles. It’s a little-known fact that corporate 
America is spending less and less on research these days. This results from 
shifting management priorities “that focus attention on stock prices and 
short-term performance” rather than basic research. [15] To economist 


Robert J. Gordon this has led to a fixation on balance sheets over the quality 


of products or their benefits to consumers. In his book The Rise and Fall of 
American Growth, Gordon argued companies increasingly adopt ideas 
gotten elsewhere or they simply update existing items. This leaves 
university research labs as some of the few places where research genuinely 
continues happening. Some economists now argue that the binary military- 
industrial complex has become an “Iron Triangle” of government, business, 
and universities.[16] Critics says that this now allows non-profit money to 
pay for private sector product research. Public universities are coming 
under increasing scrutiny over this, especially as higher budget cuts have 


made them more amenable to corporate relationships. 


DARPA’s multi-billion-dollar research budget provides plenty of 
incentive for Iron Triangle projects, many of which aim at imbuing soldiers 
with superhuman abilities via prosthetic enhancement. Reminiscent of 
movies like Ironman and The Avengers, Harvard’s Wyss Institute has 
produced the Soft Exosuit “wearable robot” giving soldiers the more 
strength for fighting or carrying heavy gear. Manufacturers say that when 
the suit can assist anyone with walking or mobility difficulties.[17] Related 
work at Lockheed Martin on DARPA’s “Squad X” program is preparing 
stand-alone sensor-equipped robots to fight alongside Marines, with the 
machines able to detect enemies that humans cannot. Along similar lines, 
Columbia and the University of Massachusetts have developed VR-like 
goggles allowing Gls to see through walls and armor.[18] Utilizing both 
visible spectrum and infrared technologies, the new Augmented Reality 
Headsets are made by Microsoft. Meanwhile, DARPA-funded researchers 
at the University of California are developing invisibility-cloaking material 


that can continually change color and reflectivity to match its environment. 


Using proteins similar to those used by certain kinds of cephalopods (squid, 
octopuses), the new electrically activated “biomimetic” camouflage will 
make wearers seem to vanish.[19] Luxury brand automakers like BMW 
recently began offering a simplified version of such color changing paint on 


car models. 


Mechanical enhancement also benefits from the $2-billion DARPA now 
expends on AI research. The holy grail in DARPA’s recently unveiled “AI 
Next” initiative is software that can learn, make decisions, and become 
“partners in problem-solving,” according to DARPA director Steven 
Walker.[20] “We want to explore how machines can acquire human-like 
communication and reasoning capabilities, with the ability to recognize new 
situations and adapt to them,” he added. The agency is quite explicit about 
its role in forging academic-business partnerships in the over 100 projects 
funded thus far. Cognizant of competitive AI research in nations like China, 
Israel, North Korea, and Russia, the urgency of “AI Next” is underscored 
by DARPA’s mandate for working devices delivered within 18 months. 
DARPA says its overarching philosophy is to develop “machines that 
function more as colleagues than as tools” in warfare.[21] Noteworthy in 
this overheated research environment, some major potential players have 
refused to join the AI venture. Massive employee protests at Google caused 
the company to drop its DARPA contracts, with CEO Sundar Pichai stating 
“We believe Google should not be in the business of war.”[22] Similar 
disputes have arisen among workers at other Silicon Valley tech contractors, 


including Amazon and Microsoft. 


Looking to the future, there seems little doubt that human enhancement 
in its various forms will dominate U.S. military research. In “Forecasting 
Military Technology Change, 2020-2040,” the Brookings Institute stressed 
the tactical advantage of increased UAV use, both in air and on sea, 
especially as smaller drones allow simultaneous “swarming” of many such 
devices by on-the-ground troops.[23] Add to this that drones now are being 
made with stealth technology rendering them difficult to detect. New 
sensors and visualization hardware will be matched with AI systems of 
increasing sophistication, allowing Blackhawk Helicopters and Sea Hunter 
gunships to operate without personnel. Additionally, the 1980s fantasy of 
laser-armed “Stars Wars” satellites may soon become a reality. Brookings 
predicts even further deployment of such laser weapons, with near-infinite 
shooting range, in fighter jets, ships, and ground vehicles. The Navy already 
uses the XN-1 laser to bring down small planes, with “smart-weapon” 
targeting that insures the XN-1 never misses. And then there is 
cyberwarfare. Once considered only in defensive terms, the DOD recently 
lifted restrictions to allow its Cyber Command units to pro-actively disrupt 
enemy communications. This started with the deployment of cyber-troops 
with combat units, but later expanded into internet assaults against nations 


like Iran and Russia. 
Natural Born Killers? 


“Confessions of a Drone Warrior,” is one of hundreds of articles on the 
military’s use of Unmanned Ariel Vehicles (UAV), which began in the early 
2000s. In many ways this new form of combat embodies the psychological 


distancing that typifies killing in the twenty-first century. The story about 


Airman First Class Brandon Bryant recounts his first day in a Nevada 
bunker, when the 22-year fired on two presumed Afghani insurgents on the 
other side of the world. An early recruit in this new kind of warfare, Bryant 
“hunted top terrorists, but always from afar” — killing enemies in countless 
numbers, but not always sure what he was hitting. “Meet the 21% century 
American killing machine,” the story concluded.[24] Headlines say a lot in 
this evolving discourse, seen in stories with titles like “Killing at a 
Distance” and “Obliterated in 15 Seconds.”[25] Embedded in these stories 
is acompendium of American views on violence as a natural outgrowth of 
human conflict, a way of exercising power in one’s own interests, and a 
method for eliminating undesirables when necessary — but also (and this is 
very important) a very difficult thing to bring oneself to do. While on one 
hand the mythology that has grown around military drone operators 
conforms neatly to notions of video game-like detachment from reality, 
drones also represent a solution to long recognized military problem: that 


most recruits dont want to kill.[26] 


Of course, notions of aversion to fighting don’t sit well with either 
military doctrine or public belief. Behind America’s infatuation with high- 
tech weapons lie long-cultivated attitudes toward violence itself. In a class I 
teach on this, students often will express common sense views that fighting 
is “natural,” deriving from humanity’s animalistic origins, and often the 
only way of resolving conflicts. One sees this kind of thinking evident in 
permissive attitudes toward everything from boyish rough housing to 
violent sports. The gendered aspects of violence receive less attention than 
they should. Suffice to say that aggression often is expected of men and 


boys, while also reflected in popular culture. Along with political 


partisanship, these attitudes help explain the deep divisions within the U.S. 
electorate over gun control and so-called “stand your ground” laws. Since 
even scholars often disagree over the issue of human violence, it helps to 
break the question into subcategories — and to also point out how 
knowledge has changed over time in the fields of biology, psychology, and 


cultural analyses of violent behavior. 


Biological explanations for violent behavior first gained public credence 
the nineteenth century, when scientists began comparing human beings to 
other living species. Historians sometimes trace this to the theories of 
Thomas Malthus, first published in a 1798 article entitled “Essay on the 
Principle of Population.”[27] Malthus speculated that because plants and 
animals produced far more offspring than survived, humanity someday 
might do the same. He famously said that food multiplies arithmetically and 
populations geometrically. In an age when most people died before 50 from 
disease, Malthus viewed violence and war as “positive” checks on potential 
overpopulation. While criticized by social reformers, Malthus’s ideas 
appealed to British aristocrats, publishers, and scientists. After reading 
Malthus in 1838, Charles Darwin began working on his On the Origin of 
the Species. Darwin’s breakthrough came in seeing “natural selection” 
dealing with overpopulation, writing that through “continued observation of 
the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck me that under certain 
circumstances favorable variations would tend to be preserved, and 
unfavorable ones to be destroyed.”[28] He counted fighting aptitudes 


among such helpful variations. [29] 


“Natural” explanations for violent behavior got more complicated in the 
late 1800s, as Darwin’s ideas became generalized in the name of public 
health and population management. “Social Darwinists” like Sir Francis 
Galton (Darwin’s half-cousin) set forth natural selection as an explanation 
and justification for human competition and free-market economics. By the 
early twentieth century, some social Darwinists had begun linking natural 
selection to social hierarchies based on class, gender, and race — with 
efforts to redress inequities cast as improper interventions into otherwise 
"natural" processes. Instead, Galton introduced a concept he called 
“eugenics” for what he saw as scientific enhancement of nature’s 
evolutionary tendencies. While today seen as a retrograde concept 
associated with the Nazi Holocaust, eugenics rode a wave of mainstream 
scientific excitement in its day, even embraced by intellectuals and leaders 
like Alexander Graham Bell, Margaret Sanger, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Winston Churchill. 


The twentieth century saw two new schools of thought, both of which 
challenged biological explanations for violent behavior. Psychoanalysis 
practiced by figures like Sigmund Freud saw violence as a tendency heavily 
influenced by people’s upbringing and socialization. While all people might 
find aggressive impulses within themselves, they also possessed abilities to 
redirect them in productive ways. Gaining popularity between 1900 and 
1940, psychoanalysis suggested that human behavior was partially 
instinctive but also acquired. Paralleling psychoanalysis, social scientists set 
forth constructionist theories of behavior as something learned from others 
— whether family, friends, or the broader culture. Anthropologist Ashley 


Montague was an important early proponent of the social construction of 


violence — taking issue with evolution as an “excuse” for misbehavior. 
People needed to take responsibility for violence, Montagu wrote in The 
Nature of Human Aggression, especially in light of the horrors of ongoing 
wars.[30] In more philosophical terms, Hannah Arendt argued in her book 
On Violence that people were not ruled by violent instincts because human 
beings possessed the capacity of reason. [31] Arendt also contradicted the 
popular belief that the anger resulting from poverty and inequity naturally 
caused violent reactions. And in a final point for which she would become 
known, Arendt also said that violence was rarely an end in itself, but rather 
a tool used by violent perpetuators to exercise power over some individual 


or group. 


Seeing violence as a tool is helpful when thinking about weapons as 
prosthetic updates. Following Arendt, one can say that violent actions and 
weapons can serve as instruments for achieving particular objectives, rather 
than isolated phenomena. If fact, most people would rather not use a 
weapon on another human being if it can be avoided. Former Army Lt. Col. 
David Grossman wrote extensively about this in his book On Killing: The 
Psychological Cost of Learning to Kill in War and Society, which drew on 
his work as trainer of military recruits.[32] At the heart of combat 
preparation is the challenge of overcoming the trainee’s reluctance to 
pulling the trigger against another human being. “There is in most men an 
intense resistance to killing their fellow man. A resistance so strong that, in 
many circumstances, soldiers on the battlefield will die before they can 
overcome it.”[33] This same resistance to shooting another person is seen in 


civilian crimes and disputes, where guns more often are used to threaten or 


deter than fired. [34] According to Grossman, there are two basic ways of 


overcoming this resistance: distance and conditioning. 


“The link between distance and ease of aggression is not a new 
discovery,” Grossman wrote, adding that “from a distance you don’t look 
anything like a friend.”[35] Hence, while solders might shrink way from 
shooting a nearby enemy, bomber pilots don’t hesitate to wipe out villages. 
Over time, ever-more sophisticated development of prosthetic extensions of 
the body has enabled humans to kill from further away, with more 
deadliness, while also feeling less guilt — as the earlier drone story 
illustrated. Hesitation to kill also can be overcome through deliberate 
conditioning on the part of the military trainer. Over the years this has been 
accomplished by training troops in ever-more-realistic training simulations. 
During World War II, recruits practiced shooting at paper bulls-eye targets 
and only shot directly at the enemy 10-15 percent of the time. With the use 
of human cut-outs and pop-up targets this grew to 55 percent in Korea and 
to 90 percent in the Vietnam War. Nowadays troops are trained on 
videogame simulations. All of this augers against “natural” views of human 
aggression and in favor of arguments that conditioning, learning, and 


culture may be the real culprits. 


Even in historical terms, a growing body of recent research has begun to 
contest age-old beliefs in violence by early humans. Dozens of studies and 
books from historians, anthropologists and ethnographers have taken issue 
with war and group-to-group fighting as eternal human traits. One 
significant summery of this work appeared in a Scientific American feature 


entitled “War is Not Part of Human Nature,” which argued against innate 


propensities toward collective violence.[36] “The word ‘collective’ is key,” 
the article states: “People fight and kill for personal reasons, but homicide is 
not war. War is social.”[37] Scholars analyzed such evidence as skeletal 
remains, cave drawings, and types of housing in reaching the conclusion 
that until roughly 10,000 years ago groups conflicts were relatively non- 
existent. Many factors worked against war-making, including cross-group 
kinship and marriage, cooperation in hunting and food gathering, flexibility 
in social arrangements, stigmas against killing, and tribal means for non- 


lethal conflict resolution. 


Aggression, violence, and war may not be “natural,” but obviously they 
do happen. Antiquated theories of humanity’s animalistic predilections have 
been disproven by science and through decades of observation by law 
enforcement and the military. While individuals sometimes are moved to 
act against each other, instances of extreme violence are extremely rare and 
often motivated by interpersonal conflict, family disagreement, or mental 
illness. Even accounting for crime, the FBI reports less than 10 percent of 
homicide victims are unknown to assailants.[38] The capacity for deliberate 
lethal violence requires sustained conditioning to overcome resistance to 


harming another person. 
Ideologies of Violence 


Training solders may be one thing but convincing an entire nation to fight 
is quite another. Few people know that throughout the country’s history, the 
U.S. public rarely has wanted to go to war. American patriots and British 
loyalists were deeply divided about starting the Revolutionary War, with 


public opinion similarly split over the War of 1812 and the Mexican 


American Wer. Isolationist sentiment made most Americans oppose 
entering World Wars I and II, with opinion split over Korea in the 1950s 
and famously turning against the later conflict in Vietnam. Even after 9/11, 
Americans only briefly and relatively weakly favored (by 55 percent) 
entering the Iraq war, with support quickly dissipating.[39] Along with the 
subsequent lengthy struggle in Afghanistan, the U.S. public’s taste for war 
had dropped to below 20 percent by 2019.[40] Yet despite this long history 
of dissent, the nation has found itself embroiled in some of the world’s 


bloodiest conflicts. How does this happen? 


American didn’t invent violence, of course. The country’s early colonists 
brought with them histories of intergenerational rivalry, conflict, and trauma 
— which they soon began to replicate consciously or unconsciously. Hence 
the U.S. quickly found itself burdened with epistemological baggage — 
manifest in familiar oppositions of inside/outside, us/them, and 
friend/enemy. Along with desires for independence, these attitudes lent 
themselves to an endless obsession over real or imagined enemies. To 
historian Richard Slotkin, the consumption and destruction of the new 
world enabled a psychic “regeneration through violence” later seen in the 
colonization and domination of societies worldwide — always casting the 
U.S. as a “victim” needing to violently strike back against some demonized 
Other.[41] It’s no secret how this history unfolded — and that throughout its 
existence the United States would a strange tendency to turn against other 
countries and even itself. These tendencies have been pushed even further 
in today’s culture of heightened anxiety and partisan division. And weapons 


technology has made much of it possible. 


“Ideology” is another word for belief, especially the kinds of thoughts 
that groups share. If you ask the average person why they hold certain 
religious or political views, most will attribute them to personal conviction. 
But digging a little deeper usually reveals the source of beliefs as other 
people. This certainly is the case with aggressive behavior — and the ways 
upbringing, friends, education, media, and society encourage or discourage 
violence. What else can explain the horrific collective acts that human 
beings have wrought throughout history? What motivates those committing 
mass shootings and suicide bombings? How has the U.S. brought itself to 
employ torture in the twenty-first century? Clearly these phenomena all 
can’t be explained away as animalist instincts or mass insanity. They derive 
from ideological formulations of separateness and opposition rendering 
others as threatening objects. This process of objectification easily leads to 
violence, which can be depersonalized further via the intermediary of 


weaponry. 


Karl Marx is famous for his theories of human objectification, arguing 
that industry turned workers into little more than machine parts, as 
discussed in Chapter 4. But as one of history’s first sociologists, Marx went 
beyond economics in examining the way industry changed people’s views 
of themselves and their societies — invariably inducing anxiety and misery. 
As he wrote in The German Ideology, “Life is not determined by 
consciousness, but consciousness by life.” To Marx this became 
problematic when “ideologies” of the privileged got imposed on everyone 
else. Workers often had difficulty recognizing the ideologies foisted on 
them, especially as they were treated as objects and urged to think as such. 


Constantly worried about making ends meet, disoriented laborers 


commonly accepted the system as their only choice. Marx wanted workers 
to recognize their “mystification” by capitalist ideology and organize 
themselves against it. And while he advocated a peaceful revolution if 
possible, Marx also warned workers against surrendering their weapons to 
the upper classes: “Under no pretext should arms and ammunition be 
surrendered; any attempt to disarm the workers must be frustrated, by force 


if necessary.”[42] 


Later thinkers would look at more subtle ways that ideology seeped into 
everyday life. Something as commonplace as paying a parking meter is a 
gentle reminder of government, just as every click on Amazon.com 
confirms the company’s importance. In both a relationship is confirmed and 
validated, often without conscious awareness. Various scholars in the 1990s 
wrote about this as more than a simple process of ideological mystification, 
but a means by which one's very notion of “me” is changed. Habits of 
thoughts can become engrained and alternatives hard to imagine, leaving 
the self as the only refuge. Violence thus becomes a temptation. As Henry 
A. Giroux put it, “While the public collapses into the individualized values 
of a banal consumer culture and the lure of private obsessions, U.S. society 
flirts with forms of irrationality that are at the heart of everyday aggression 


and the withering of public life.”[43] 


Ideology helps explain mainstream opinion in today's America, which, 
despite partisan variations, views the external environment in a menacing 
light. In other words, the United States' aggression against other countries is 
not always a result of an analysis of the situation. Fear can also fuel a 


demonizing tendency. Politicians who anticipate future confrontations sow 


seeds of worry in advance. In fact, this rationale has been repeatedly used 
by U.S. bureaucrats to justify institutions of state violence, from law 
enforcement to the penal system to the military. To appease a society 
already uneasy due to inflated threats, political leaders (and their supporters 
in law enforcement and gun lobbies) use presumed dangers as a basis for 
arguing for stronger deterrence. Even before the public started becoming 
seriously concerned about terrorism, there were repeated warnings to 
prepare. The Clinton, Bush, Obama, Trump, and Biden administrations all 
maintained U.S. military superiority throughout the world while urging 


allies to arm themselves heavily. 


Much of this has been made possible by a constant state of worry. In his 
book Creating Fear, David Altheide defined "social power" as the ability to 
define a situation for oneself and others.[44]Worry has become the new 
normal, according to Altheide: "Fear is one of the few perspectives citizens 
share today; while liberals and conservatives express different objects of 
fear, both sides express fears and point to 'blameworthy' sources." 
[45]Another widely read book, Barry Glassner's The Culture of Fear, puts 
current day jitteriness on a par with the Cold War era.[46] This is evident in 
a vastly expanded array of anxieties, ranging from crime and war to such 
everyday concerns as home security and personal health. According to 
Glassner, such fears are often created by powerful interests exaggerating 
threats for their own interests, such as selling products or gaining support 
for their causes. In addition to being offensive in and of itself, this also 
distracts people from recognizing harder-to-recognize threats such as 


pollution and product safety. 


News coverage preys on anxieties to get good ratings, capitalizing on the 
shock value of scary stories. This tendency increased in the first decades of 
the 2000s with the decline of network news bureaus that once could afford 
in-depth analysis and longer “think” pieces. This has created in crazy 
disconnect between fact and fiction in people’s understanding of risk. In 
Statistical terms, crime of all kinds has decreased consistently and 
dramatically for over three decades. According to FBI data, murder and 
other violent offences have gone down by 49% since 1993. The Bureau of 
Justice Statistics puts the drop at 79 percent.[47] But the same period has 
seen an increase in news coverage of such crimes by over 500 percent.[48] 
Add to this the non-journalistic fanning of public fears by public officials 
and special interests — and you begin to see why an alarming 88 percent of 
Americans polled by the Center of American Progress say crime is either 


“major problem” or “immediate crisis.”[49] 


Mass shootings have gotten the most attention in recent years. Sometimes 
occurring in educational settings, these events have given most Americans 
the impression that the nation’s K-12 schools in particular are violence- 
ridden. But myth of the “school shooting” lives in a world far-removed for 
statistical reality. Within a nation of 73-million children aged 5-17, an 
average of a dozen school shootings have occurred each year for the past 
decade. While few have been serious in recent years, half of the shootings 
resulted in fewer than three fatalities, and half no deaths at all. In many 
cases injuries resulted from guns fired in parking lots, nearby 
neighborhoods, by accident, or for reasons unrelated to the schools. Put 


another way, the probability of a child being wounded at a school by 


gunfire is less that 1 in 2-million. Contrast this with a teenager’s 1 in 600 


chances of being killed in a car.[50] 


Two gigantic industries help perpetuate the U.S. culture of fear, their 
conflicting agendas furstrating American’s dysfunctional violence debates. 
On one side stand the country’s $129-billion firearms and security 
industries, with a massive public relations and political apparatus constantly 
campaigning against violent entertainment.[51] On the other side, the $86- 
billion movie and video game industries blames everything on guns.[52] It’s 
hardly incidental is that both guns and media are forms of human 
enhancement, inasmuch they update the body’s abilities. Also, these two 
prosthetic functions often intersect in movies featuring high-tech weapons. 


Apparently the two sides can cooperate when there is money to be made. 


Pro-gun advocates cite statistics showing that 60 percent of Americans 
believe they need firearms for personal protection.[53] The industry 
exploits such fears in framing gun control as a threat to personal safety and 
liberty. The formula has been quite effective. With an estimated 326 million 
civilian-owned guns, the U.S. far exceeds any other country in both total 
firearms and per capita possession. Compare the number guns per 100 
people in the U.S. (120) with that of Australia (14), Canada (34), China 
(3.5), Germany (20), Great Britain (4), Japan (.3), Mexico (14), and Russia 
(12).[54] Put another way, 40 percent of the world’s guns are owned by the 
4 percent of the global population living in the U.S.[55] Sadly, gun-related 
fatalities in the U.S now stand at a 50-year high, but not in the way you 


might expect. Over 60 percent of gun deaths come from suicide.[56] 


Obviously, guns are big business. Leading manufacturers like Colt 
Defense, Remington, and Smith & Wesson provide half of the funding for 
the National Rifle Association (NRA), famous for slogans catering to 
patriotic paranoia (“Our rights are under attack as never before”) and public 
fear (“The only thing that stops a bad guy with a gun, is a good guy with a 
gun”).[57] The NRA’s relationship to technology is significant, since the 
organization has remained one of the most influential opponents to bans of 
sophisticated automatic weapons like the AKM assault rifle, capable of 
firing 600 rounds per minute. While many such rifles are now illegal as 
originally manufactured, they nevertheless find their way into civilian use 
in modified form or through private sales. Equally troubling has been the 
rise in privately made guns using 3D printing, with downloadable software 
available online for weapons like the AR-15 semi-automatic assault rifles 
used by U.S. troops.[58] Even as sites offering such software have become 
illegal, the availability of plans remains unrestricted on the Dark Net. As 
constitutional fundamentalists in their evocation of the Second Amendment, 
many guns enthusiasts further assert free speech arguments for 3D printing 


sites. 


The gun industry’s case against violent media hinges on commonsense 
beliefs that movies and games are “teaching our kids to kill.”[59] This 
conditioning argument has made Grossman quite popular as an NRA 
speaker, especially in the distinctions he draws between the “disciplined 
use” of weapons by trained professionals and the wild sprees attributed to 
impressionable kids. The 1995 movie The Basketball Diaries, depicting 
trench coat-wearing young men shooting up a school, often gets cited as 


one example. But more often, first-person shooter game franchises get most 


of the blame. Such critiques tend to sidestep statistics showing dramatic 
decreases in youth gun violence since the introduction of video games in 
the 1990s, as well as data putting the average gamer at 35 years old (with 
72 percent over 18).[60] 


But do these violent media really make people behave so badly, as the 
gun industry argues? In Understanding Media: Extensions of Man, futurist 
Marshal McLuhan wrote in the 1960s of media’s prosthetic functions.[61 | 
As his title suggests, McLuhan saw such technologies as essential 
supplements to the human body rather than foreign elements. He noted that 
eyeglasses and hearing aids extend people’s senses, as photography and 
sound recording serve communication and memory functions. Beyond this, 
McLuhan pointed to the quite “natural” use of media in the age-old human 
penchant for storytelling. Given this narrative function, it’s no big surprise 
that media always have relied heavily on violence to capture and hold 
audience interest, whether in the form of prehistoric hunting imagery, 
classic mythology, children’s fairy tales, mystery novels, TV crime dramas, 
or NFL football. These days, action-adventure movies bring in bigger 
audiences than any other genre, typified by recent titles like Dungeons and 
Dragons) and Furiosa. [62] Crime dominates the American market for TV 
shows, led by with programs like American Horror Story, Mayans M.C., 
and NCIS. Such titles rely heavily on violent themes conveyed with ever- 
more-sophisticated special effects. Although the dramatic tension of 
conflict and fighting undeniably gives such films much of their appeal, it 
can be argued that the viewer experience of full screen explosions and 
digital sound system also creates an unparalleled aesthetic experience in 


these “spectacle” movies. 


The entertainment industry has drawn on law and science in this debate, 
while also appealing to “freedom of choice” in casting viewing decisions 
the responsibility of audiences themselves. The most significant test of this 
came in a case brought to the U.S. Supreme Court in 2011 in which justices 
cited inconclusive research and the First Amendment in invalidating a 
California law criminalizing the sale of adult material to teenagers.[63] 
Justices said that government had no place in judging content or deciding 
what families should watch. The industry had warded off earlier regulatory 
attempts by creating legislative action with its own Production Code in 
effect through the 1960s, followed its current content rating system (PG, 
PG-13, R, etc.) for movies, TV, and games. 


Research on the “effects” of violent entertainment has failed to prove a 
connection to behavior, per se, although media certainly do influence public 
attitudes. Despite strong opinions from doctors, pediatricians, and those in 
mental health fields, the overwhelming findings from decades of empirical 
research has failed to show significant or long-lasting behavior changes in 
mentally stable adults.[64] Naturally, all parties caution that disturbed 
people or those pre-disposed to aggression may be triggered by viewing, 
along with very young children. But the occurrence of imitative behavior 
has been proven either non-existent or extremely minimal. Some studies 
even show people becoming less aggression prone owing to viewing and 


game play. 


This is not to say that media violence is harmless — only that it operates 
in the psychological background rather than direct actions. In the “Cultural 


Indicators Project,” Annenberg School of Communications Dean George 


Gerbner compared 10 years of television programs with the experiences of 
thousands of test subjects.[65] Through interviews and questionnaire 
research on participants’ generalized opinions rather than their specific 
behaviors, Gerbner determined a direct relationship between heavy media 
viewing and apprehensive worldviews. Much as theorized by Altheide and 
Glassner, this “cultivation effect” generated what Gerbner famously termed 
the “Mean World Syndrome.” [66] Among dozens of more specified 
findings, Gerbner and his team pointed to the role of representational 
violence in reinforcing classism, sexism, racism, and other manifestations 
of social power, as well as the tendency of much programming to ignore the 


aftereffects of fights and even gruesome acts. 


The big take-away from the Cultural Indicators Project and similar work 
to follow was the role of media in making populations unrealistically 
fearful. This set them up for opportunistic appeals from leaders and 
profiteers. Much of this fits within underlying American ideologies 
predicated on conflict with the surrounding (often “mean”) world. Whether 
or not these U.S. attitudes come from “natural” instincts, there can be little 
doubt of the conditioning effects of America memory, political influences, 
and the effects of an increasingly media-laden culture. Add to this 
tendencies to see violence as a “natural” means of problem-solving and the 
appeal of weapons becomes clear, especially as technology promises to 
make them more effective. Unfortunately, this also results in ever- 
increasing death and suffering, largely visited on distant enemies and the 


domestic underclass, but also affecting everyone. 


Truth or Consequences 


Let’s return to the UAV pilot discussed earlier. Part of what gives so 
much potency to the image of drone pilots is their physical and 
representational distance from their targets. “Confessions of a Drone 
Warrior” recounted how often Airman Bryant was unsure if he was 
shooting a teen or an adult, someone with a gun or a walking stick. It’s 
widely known that drone pilots hit civilians 60 percent of the time, 
resulting, not only in death and misery on the ground, but also profound 
self-recrimination within the operators themselves.[67] Of course, 
psychological trauma now is recognized as a common consequence of 
combat, following a long history of its denial and misunderstanding both in 
military and mental health circles. But violence-induced trauma is not 
limited combatants. It affects entire civilian populations in American’s 
“enemy” nations, as well as large numbers of U.S. citizens living in high 
crime areas or other stressful environments. This has prompted new 
considerations of violence in war and everyday life, ranging from high-tech 


medicine and prosthetics to innovations in counseling and psychotherapy. 


Most Americans view war as a distant phenomenon. This partially 
explains why there was so little outcry over the “Endless War” waged for 
two decades in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan, along with a recognition 
that such campaigns against “ideologies” (rather than specific nations) can’t 
be won by direct combat. Social science long has argued that distance and 
abstraction play key roles in group aggression, as discussed above, with 
enemies reduced to the status of objects rather than living beings. Such 
abstraction is amplified further in media renderings of non-U.S. populations 
in cartoon-like stereotypes, making American viewers more forgiving of 


violence against them. Race and ethnicity come into play as well, as 


witnessed during the Russia-Ukraine conflict in which many in the west 
expressed sympathy for victims who "look like us."[68] In addition to these 


factors, those who carry out the killing often suffer psychologically. 


Let’s look at a few statistics on the consequences of recent U.S. war- 
making. American combat deaths since 2000 have numbered 6,851, 
compared to opposition losses of 114,471. The comparatively low of level 
of U.S. losses has a lot to do with technology, whether this means more 
lethal weapons or advancements in battlefield medical triage. But such 
advancements do little for enemy fighters or innocents falling in the line of 
fire. According to a Brown University study, a total of 226,427 foreign 
civilians were killed directly in the recent wars, although this does not count 
the suffering and loss of life owing to the devastation of national 
infrastructure: hunger and starvation due to lack of food and drinking water, 
disease and injury-related mortality caused by the lack of health care, the 
destruction of hospitals and clinics, as well as the death of doctors and care 
providers. Counting these latter factors, conservative estimates place the 
number of non-combatant civilian war deaths at 507,236, although 
humanitarian groups place the numbers even higher.[69] Most of the dead 


were infants and children. 


None of this is a secret to those serving in the military, many of whom 
experience regret, guilt, and shame in a new condition known as “moral 
injury.” The problem hits drone pilots especially hard. According to the 
New York Times, American UAVs in recent wars killed 1,555 civilians 
among the total 11,000 who died in such attacks. Drone use is anticipated to 


grow fivefold in future conflicts. The Times noted that while official 


rhetoric sanitized UAV strikes as “pinpoint” or “surgical,” the reality of 
what the United Nations has termed a “PlayStation approach to killing” is 
hardly that accurate.[70] Despite increased public awareness of 
psychological distress and brain trauma, the newly seen problem of moral 
injury became epidemic among the nations 900+ drone operators. “Drone 
warfare doesn't eliminate these wounds,” the article stated, “If anything it 
makes them more acute and pervasive among a generation of virtual 
warriors whose ostensibly diminished stress is belied by a high rate of 
burnout.” So intense is this distress that the Air Force offered UAV 
operators “combat pay” bumps of $35,000 and up to $175,000 over base 
wages if they stayed in the program for five years.[71] 


The effects of such Post-Traumatic Stress Disorders (PTSD) are more 
complex and far-reaching than many people know. Estimates run as high as 
20 percent of recent vets with PTSD and 30 percent of those who served in 
Vietnam. Often the condition is masked during deployment by social 
pressure against seeking help, a military culture of toughness, and the fact 
that, unlike in the civilian world, one’s supervisor in the military is the 
person to whom one reports physical or psychological ills. Symptoms vary 
mildly and often aren’t apparent to outsiders. And like many with mental 
illness, those affected often try to hide the signs or self-manage them. The 
home is where PTSD usually is seen — in irritability, hypervigilance, 
emotional numbness, depression, sleeplessness, or involuntary re-living the 
traumatic event. Alcoholism and drug addiction often come with PTSD, as 
well as suicide rates of 50 percent above national averages.[72] Only 
recently has awareness grow of the broader impact of PTSD on the families 


of the nation’s 21-million veterans. Psychiatry and family medicine long 


have recognized the effects of behavioral and physical illness on others in a 
household, especially children and partners. For military families such 
stresses can begin in the experiences of absence and worry over the 
deployment of a parent or loved one for months or years. It only worsens 
when the service member returns injured, traumatized, or otherwise 


“changed.” 


Technology increasingly plays a role in the treatment of PTSD and other 
war injuries, with the current Veterans Administration budget including 
$8.6-billion for mental health care within an overall medical budget of 
$76.5-billion for the 12-million former service members enrolled.[73] 
While the majority of PTSD programs involve in-person treatment and 
counselling at the nation’s 2300 VA health care facilities and outpatient 
branches, a growing number also provide online help. One such programs 
allows veterans to use screening software to anonymously report PTSD 
symptoms and receive referrals for support. The University of Southern 
California now has a system with a virtual screening avatar named Ellie 
with whom vets can interact.[74] The AI program allows veterans to begin 
a treatment program they might otherwise be reluctant to join. UCLA’s 
FOCUS Program serves veteran families on Army, Marine, and Navy bases 
around the world, employing phone apps for partners and children to self- 
monitor their stress levels and even play specially created “FOCUS On the 
GO!” cartoon games for kids.[75] Both the USC and UCLA programs 
emphasize the importance of story-telling in allowing vets and families to 


take control of their personal narratives in the recovery process. 


Bear in mind that military PTSD also occurs for reasons unrelated to 
combat. According to the VA’s National Center for PTSD, sexual assault is 
reported by 23 percent of personnel in the military.[76] Serious as this 
sounds, the Pentagon recently released a study showing the incidence of 
unreported assaults to be three times higher.[77] This has led to a ten-fold 
increase in military spending over the past decade to combat sexual 
violence within its ranks. For their part, military leaders have tended to look 
at the issue through the lens of combat readiness, as seen in the prioritizing 
in military medicine of “fitness for duty.” Hence, aside from the legal and 
moral issues involved, Marine General Joseph Dunford, the chair of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has stated that “Sexual assault erodes readiness, 
lethality, and the trust Americans have in our ability to carry out our 
mission.”[78] Well-intended as Dunford’s statements may be, such 
comments reduce sexual violence to an impediment to efficiency rather than 
the criminal act it is. This inability to discuss sexual assault openly and 


accurately is one reason it remains so underreported. 


The Iraq War introduced the American public to the “improvised 
explosive device” (IED), which accounted for 60 percent of coalition 
casualties in the war’s first decade.[79] Survivors of the blasts often lost 
limbs, suffered brain trauma, or shrapnel wounds. While these injuries 
didn’t always make the nightly news, their treatment spurred accelerated 
research into high-tech prosthetics and specialized surgeries for vets. Since 
2001, about 1,650 troops required amputations of hands, arms, legs, or feet, 
the vast majority of whom suffered such injuries in first years of the 
conflicts.[80] At the same time over 7,000 veteran commit suicide each 


year, with many attributable to PTSD and related behavioral health 


difficulties.[81] This has spurred development of new treatments and 
therapies, provided to some vets as government benefits. While active-duty 
military personnel receive free health care while serving, this continues 
afterwards only for those with qualifying disabilities. For most this means 
sorting through options for private health care or VA benefits, the latter of 
which vary according to military branch, length of service, when, where, 
and what kind of work was done (combat is prioritized, for example), as 
well as navigating the famously frustrating array of VA services and 
hospitals. VA programs also do not cover family members. This leaves 
many vets and their families on their own, although 60 percent of vets 
successfully find health coverage through their post-deployment employers, 
with 14 percent qualifying for Medicaid/Medicare, leaving but 5 percent 


uninsured.[82 | 


Roughly $780-million in VA money goes to developing new treatments 
and prosthetics research. Thus, much like weapons technology, military 
interests often have lain behind innovations ultimately benefitting the larger 
population. One of the first U.S. manufacturers of prosthetic limbs was the 
Ohio Willow Wood factory, which began making hand-carved prosthetic 
limbs along with parts for World War II PT-boats and B-17 bombers. In the 
1980s VA money was responsible for the first artificial legs that could 
accommodate more than simple standing and walking, resulting in the 
“Seattle Foot” that paved the way for carbon-fiber “blade-runner” 
prostheses like those seen in the Paralympics. More recently, DARPA 
research spending supported development of the Star Wars-inspired “Luke 
Arm” employing state-of-the-art sensor technology to link the device to the 


wearer’s nervous system to create a “brain-controlled robotic arm.”[83] 


Nice as this sounds, these high-tech devices don’t always reach the vets 
needing them — given costs of $50,000 to $300,000 per item. For its part, 
the federal government will stop at nothing to provide such amenities to 
appropriately “qualified” GIs injured in combat. Less fortunate is a 60-year 
old Vietnam vet losing a foot to diabetes, or the 2-million amputees in the 
civilian population. The number of Americans with missing limbs is 
expected to grow in two decades to 3.6 million due to projected increases in 
vascular disease, trauma, and cancer.[84] Such loss of limbs is highest 
among those with reduced access to preventative care, although even people 
with insurance often find themselves with few options. According to the 
amputee-advocacy group The Open Prosthetics Project, major insurers like 
CIGNA and Blue Cross/Blue Shield often make it difficult to obtain newer 
prosthetics even for those who have full coverage.[85] This results in a 
cruel disconnect between devices marketed to potential users and a client’s 
ability to get the prosthetic. And of course, the sick and dismembered 
populations in the war-zone nations have little access to health care or 


prosthetics of any sort at all. 


Unsurprisingly, patriotic philanthropists and non-profit groups have 
stepped in to fill the gap for vets. The largest of these is the Wounded 
Warrior Project (WWP), focusing on post-9/11 vets and offering medical 
and mental health programs, employment services, and help in securing 
benefits from the VA and elsewhere. Accredited as a non-profit in 2008, 
WWP suffered some criticism in its early years for its 40 percent overhead 
and aggressiveness in trademarking the term “wounded warrior” already in 
use by numerous veteran groups, including the Marine Corps, with most 


charity ratings services giving WWP a low score. Since a management 


shake-up in 2016, WWP has regained credibility in the way it spends 
annual contributions of roughly $250-million. In addition to direct services 
to vets, WWP also contributes to university medical centers offering 


specialty care for injured service members. 


One such program is Operation MEND, a partnership between the UCLA 
Medical Center and the Brook Army Medical Center in Texas, with 
affiliates including Emory, Harvard, and Rush University hospitals. 
Primarily funded by private contributions, MEND is known for providing 
highly sophisticated reconstructive and plastic surgeries to the war’s most 
severely wounded GIs — procedures that include some of the nation’s first 
hand and full-face transplants. Spending an average of $500,000 per case, 
MEND provides a concierge service including transportation, lodging, 
follow-up, and counseling for both clients and their immediate families. 
Clients often undergo multiple surgeries, requiring months or years of 
treatment. Traumatic brain injury is common among blast victims, and 
many MEND clients have other “invisible wounds” requiring mental health 


care. About 40 cases are treated each year.[86] 


Expensive military prosthetics and surgical programs do more than 
simply help deserving vets. They also function as demonstration sites for 
biomedical research. And despite recent declines in war-related losses of 
limbs, the U.S. military remains the largest patron of the cybernetic 
prosthetic research within a broader medical bionic industry valued at over 
$12-billion and expected to grow by 9.5 percent by 2024.[87] In a process 
that often begins with public funding, the products of this research 


invariably find their way into the private sector — sometimes in goods and 


services helping “more than just veterans,” but typically beyond the reach 
of most people. This certainly is the case with America’s poor, uninsured, 
and those with the kind of stingy coverage discussed above. But disparities 
also exist for other reasons. For someone who loses a finger or a limb due 
to a job accident, the amounts paid through something as seemingly 
universal as Worker Compensation vary wildly since benefits are 
determined differently in each state. A employee losing an arm in Georgia 
gets over $740,000 for medical care and wage compensation, while the 
same worker in Alabama receives but $45,000.[88] For those in blue collar 
jobs this can mean the difference between, not only of getting a prosthetic, 
but also the ability to earn a living. Like many inequities in America, lack 
of access to prosthetics and advanced medicine largely remains off the radar 


of many citizens. 


Much like U.S. militarism in general, public discourse on veteran 
medicine and its technological aspects largely are overshadowed by a 
mixture of nationalistic boosterism and underlying anxiety. Also in the 
background is the gigantic cost of America’s health care ($3.5-trillion) in a 
nation stubbornly clinging to a private-sector model with profit motives 
sometimes conflicting with the public interest. These matters are the stuff of 
politics, of course — as partisan debates over the Affordable Care Act 
famously demonstrated. In the meantime, Americans keep going to war, 
dying from guns on the nation’s streets, and often not getting the medical 
care they deserve. In her book Attachments to War, Jennifer Terry wrote 
about America’s conflicted attitudes toward military violence and its 
harmful consequences, which they construed in a discourse alternating 


between aggression and caring. The dualism also is manifest in hi-tech 


gadgetry like weapons systems and biomedical treatments. With particular 
attention to the medical side of this equation, Terry wrote that “physical 
rehabilitation becomes an allegory for national rehabilitation,” while also 
noting that inequities run rampant in both military service and the care of 


the veteran population.[89] 


This chapter on weaponry-as-update has come full circle — first viewing 
the evolution of tools into weapons, and later seeing armed conflict as a 
source of innovation. In this regard, the defense industry has been both the 
cause and beneficiary of technological novelty, especially in recent decades 
— even though many Americans are hesitant in their support of war itself. 
A long history of conflicted public feeling lies behind this, owing to the 
disconnect between the abhorrence of violence many people feel and the 
mandates for combat that societies often construct. Political agendas and 
opportunistic business interests complicate this ideological dynamic even 
further, often fomenting public anxiety and fear in the process. Technology 
can intensify war as well, most significantly seen in weapons capable of 
increased harm, enacted from greater distances, with the damage abstracted 
in the perpetrators’ minds. Meanwhile, the human costs of violence have 
inspired a growing array of reparative measures and technologies. Yet while 
much is made of the growing efficacy of new treatments, therapies, and 
prosthetics, it begs the question of why more effort isn’t given to preventing 


the aggression and armed conflict necessitating them. 
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UPDATING THE WORLD 


Chapter 9 


Late for the Sky 


Nature and Obsolescence 


N othing affects the body more than the natural world. It does so in 
obvious and not-always-obvious ways, providing sustenance and raw 
materials for just about everything people use, while also inhering in the 
millions of cells, bacteria, and other microorganisms making every kind of 
life possible. The vital relationship between humanity and the nature has 
inspired centuries of intellectual study and artistic creativity, while also 
triggering equally long disputes about how to best use resources, sustain 
their availability, and protect the human species from its own excesses. 
Sometimes adored, other times exploited, the “earth” serves as a stand-in 
for other human values. Many people today equate “natural” foods, 
remedies, and wildlife environments with health and fitness, even as 
businesses exploit beliefs in nature’s intrinsic value. Natural resources like 
coal and oil quite literally fuel the economy, even as they spoil air and 
climate. These contradictions say a lot about the ways nature and 
environment have been tossed around by environmentalists, animal rights 
groups, food and clothing industries, religious interests, and all manner of 


partisan ideologues. 


At the center of this has been the definition of nature in human terms. 
While understandable, this longstanding habit of mind has perpetuated a 
view of nature both as an object of human use and as something separate 
from humanity itself, manifest in such familiar constructions as 
nature/culture, nature/technology, and natural/artificial. This longstanding 
view of nature as an external Other has several consequences. Like most 
forms of difference, it allows attributions of value onto nature, both good 
(abundance, beauty, healthiness) and bad (emptiness, deformity, decay). 
Such abstractions enable externalizations of nature and a distancing of 
people from other organisms. This feeds perceptions of human 
exceptionalism and a disregard of the shared needs of all living things. It 
contributes to the ambivalence of those viewing the environment as 
important but less pressing than other matters. Finally, it reduces planetary 
consciousness to a matter of individual perspective rather than a concern of 


everyone. 


This chapter expands the update concept in viewing the earth itself as 
humanity’s biggest source of enhanced capacity — whether in the raw 
materials for tools, the energy of wind and water, the strength of animals, or 
the nutrition from plants. Updating in this context becomes more than a 
matter of "self," individual bodies, or even the improvement of human 
beings. Instead, attention now turns to the relationship of humanity to other 
species and the natural environment. This broadened form of updating has a 
long history. From their early roles as hunters and plant gatherers, Homo 
sapiens learned to cultivate their food sources and begin altering their 
surroundings. This only intensified as industry multiplied human abilities to 


take advantage of nature, even as the Western Enlightenment celebrated 


humanities abilities to do so. Eventually this would bring about 
environmental concern, from early land conservation efforts to 
contemporary activism around climate change. Yet while well-meaning in 
their concern for the natural world, environmentalists sometimes have 
deprioritized other pressing social issues. This points to need for everyone 
to recognize the interdependency of all organic matter on the planet, as well 


as the significance of non-living materials and objects. 
From Humanism to Speciesism 


Humanity always has seen itself as special — for better or worse. 
Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates all spoke of “human nature” as a set of 
characteristics setting people apart from other creatures, with reason and 
spirituality overriding animalistic instincts. Judeo-Christian theology further 
elevated “man” as the crowning achievement of divine creation. This 
encouraged privileged views humanity as separate and unique. Scholars 
looking at western traditions long have recognized tendencies to externalize 
the natural world as an object of differentiation and utility. Seen through the 
lens of history, such attitudes toward nature and its resources have animated 
cooperation and conflict among peoples of the world. But the hard line 
between the human species and everything else has remained relatively 


constant. 


Add to this that “human” never has been an especially neutral term. It’s 
meaning has changed and shifted over time and from place-to-place, 
typically according to the values of any given society. But because humans 
have done the speaking, the term always has suffered a certain solipsism. 


Western portrayals of the generic “man” relentlessly have been positive, 


with the human body itself represented in painting and sculpture as the 
ultimate in aesthetic perfection. Greek and Roman cultures, as well as 
others around the world, rendered their gods in human forms. This contrasts 
with pejorative implications of animalistic or less-than-human species, 
frequently rendered as menacingly wild or unpredictable. It’s no 
coincidence that many fictional monsters come in the less-than-human 


forms of werewolves, vampires, trolls, zombies, or mutants. 


The Western Enlightenment famously took “humanism” to new heights 
in recognizing universal capacities of reason, while drawing a distinction 
between mind and body. This dichotomous philosophy empowered 
individuals as decision makers in their own lives, helping to launch novel 
ideas like democracy, capitalism, and empiricism. But it also reinforced the 
estrangement of people from the material world, while casting the body as a 
machine that could be analyzed, medically treated, and enhanced by 
external means. Emboldened by beliefs in unlimited human potential, 
Enlightenment thinkers often saw the natural world as a stage for 
exploration, classification, and management in the interest of human 
betterment, with Rene Descartes an early secular proponent of man as the 
master of all creatures. Others saw religious rationales in passages from the 
Christian Bible such as the charge to Adam and Eve in Genesis to “Be 
Fruitful and multiply, fill the earth and subdue it; have dominion over the 
fish of the sea and the birds of the air and over every living thing that 
moves on the earth.”[1] Hence, Francis Bacon saw “dominion over nature” 
as a God-given imperative, which he expressed in his 1620 book Novem 
Organon, writing “Let the human race recover that right over nature which 


belongs to it by divine bequest.” [2] 


The body figured prominently in the initial environmentalism of the 
1700s, when growing populations prompted programs to maximize 
agricultural yields. Overtones of sustainability appeared in Edmund Burke’s 
“precautionary principle” of land conservation, although Burke tempered 
this with his advocacy of development for profit. John Locke put 
preservation in more forward-thinking terms, asserting a divine human 
stewardship of the earth as well as the rights of private land ownership. In 
defending British “Enclosure Acts” pushing ordinary citizens from public 
land, Locke wrote that “God and his reason commanded him to subdue the 
earth, i.e., improve it for the benefit of life, and therein lay out something 
upon it that was his own.”[3] Such commitments to sustainable ownership 
informed early American views, with figures like Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison expressing concerns for future consequences. Jefferson 
expressed this in writing that “each generation is obligated or bound to 


leave succeeding generations free to act as they decide.”[4] 


Not everyone put humanity at the center of the universe. In the western 
world, this began in general terms with Copernicus, who wrote in the 1200s 
that the earth circled the sun rather than the other way around. In the 1600s, 
a few philosophers like Baruch Spinoza pushed back against enlightenment 
dualism in asserting a fundamental unity he termed a “monism” in all that 
exists.[5] But it wasn’t until Charles Darwin came along in the 1800s that 
humanity’s rank the natural order was truly questioned. Darwin’s Origin of 
the Species did more than spell out theories of natural selection, as 
discussed in Chapter 8.[6] More shocking to its readership, the book 
illustrated its premise by tracing the evolution of humans from early 


primates. Then as now, this rewriting of the human creation narrative 


challenged millennia of Judeo-Christian doctrine, while placing “man” 


within the natural world rather than separate from it. 


Eastern and indigenous cultures long had embraced integrative views of 
humanity’s place in the world. South Eastern and East Asian cosmologies 
frequently saw continuities between the human and the non-human, 
believing the body itself composed of natural elements such as earth, water, 
and fire. This is especially the case in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. In 
contrast to Abrahamic faiths, Hinduism links certain living species with the 
divine in an overarching oneness. As described by Farah Godrej, Hindu 
mythology often describes a completed universe “imagined as a living 
organism, in which everything belongs to the living pattern of the 
whole.”[7] In contrast to western views of an externalized God, Hinduism 
sees the divine within natural elements and non-human life — sometimes 
worshiping it as such. Buddhism and Jainism also see continuities between 
human and non-human life. The principle of karma, adopted by these faiths 
from Hinduism, models the spirit as cycling from one life form to another 
after death. Viewed this way, a departed friend or relative could exist as an 
animal or a tree. This belief in the spiritual inhabitation of human and non- 
human matter undergirds attitudes of non-violence and respect for the 
natural world. Western resistance to such views is widely documented in 
national conflicts as well as racialized prejudice. However, it also bears 
noting how western colonialism actively functioned to eradicate belief 
systems both within and without their own borders. The U.S. and Australia 
in particular aggressively assaulted indigenous populations that placed 


nature at the center of their belief systems. 


It’s not commonly known that Friedrich Nietzsche was strongly 
influenced by eastern philosophy. In his famous 1883 statement that “God 
is dead,” Nietzsche was speaking specifically of the western ideal of god. 
He would explain his contrarian view of the divine as more akin to 
Buddhism, wherein a continuous spirit of change animates all matter. To 
Nietzsche the body was not a separate entity from the mind (or soul), but 
rather the container of inner being itself. Of course, Nietzsche’s 
proclamation about god had broader implications as well, since it implied 
that western notions of subjectivity and existence were wrong. He saw 
conventional understandings of the “self” to be little more than 
simplifications western society had invented to justify humanity’s inherent 
“will to power.”[8] Rather than static and atomistic entities, Nietzsche 
followed the views of Heraclitus in conceiving people as multifaceted and 


existing with other creatures in an ongoing “world of becoming.”[9] 


It took the bodily destruction wrought by World Wars I and II to truly 
launch the questioning of human exceptionalism. Twentieth century 
genocide and atomic bombings awakened concerns that the great ascent of 
“man” was having nasty consequences. This threw into doubt the modernist 
program of universal progress as a given, with the subsequent Cold War 
helping to trigger the radical shift in public consciousness that would define 
the 1960s. At the same time, segments an anxious U.S. population clung to 
ideals of acommon “humanity.” One example was curator Edward 
Steichen's 1955 “Family of Man” photography show at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art portraying a resilient humanity unified in “global 
solidarity.”[10] Critic Roland Barthes condemned the “Family of “Man” in 


his book Mythologies, specifically noting the exhibition's elevation of 


humanity (shown in imagery of birth, death, and family) over the specifics 
of actual events (invention, work, conflict, etc.). To Barthes the exhibition 
encouraged the sort of cultural confusion produced by media storytelling. 

“The myth of the human condition rests on a very old mystification, which 


always consists in placing nature at the bottom of history,” he wrote. [11] 


Debates intensified over the concept of the “human” in the decades to 
follow. As nations built newer and more lethal weapons, peace activism 
questioned the premise of war. Environmental pollution and corporate 
misbehavior spurred global worries about health and safety. Injustices based 
on the bodily “nature” of women and people of color reached breaking 
points. And science and technology began besting human abilities with 
robots and computers. All of this was paralleled by an outpouring of 
intellectual activity in the humanities and social sciences on the functions of 
language and the often-unseen ways that human beliefs were forged. A 
sampling of those interrogating the human include Jean Baudrillard, Rosi 
Braidotti, Michel Foucault, William Gibson, N. Katherine Hayles, Donna 
Haraway, Bruno Latour, Max More, Vivian Sobchack, Allucquere Rosanne 


Stone, and Vernor Vinge. 


“Anthropocentrism” (from anthropos, for “human being”, and kenton, for 
“center”) became a common theme in much of this writing in reference to 
the outsize role of the human species in the global environment. The related 
term “anthropocene” gave a name to the entire period of human activity and 
related change.[12] While essentially neutral in origins, anthropocentrism 
and the anthropocene most commonly infer an epistemological blindness in 


humanness and attitudes deriving from its limited view. Because these 


terms semantically place humanity at their center, the expressions 
sometimes are criticized for etymologically reinscribing the very human- 
centeredness they seek to critique. This linguistic double-bind has led to 
newer terms such as “speciesism,” which highlights the issue of bias toward 


any class of creature. 


Since the 1980s, efforts to decenter the human also have yielded a variety 
of other terms, especially within the field of humanities. “Posthuman” is the 
most common example of this expanding nomenclature, indicating both a 
temporal “after” humanism and a deconstruction of its meanings. 
Posthumanism is more stridently opposed to anthropocentrism than the 
similar term “transhumanism,” which tends to imply an improvement or 
extension of essential humanism — as discussed in Chapter 7. Most 
posthumanists favor a rethinking of the philosophical premise of the human, 
as well as its relationship to non-human entities both living and non-living. 
Nevertheless, even using the name posthumanism has come under criticism 
for basing its premises on the anthropocentric human.[13] Bewildering as 
this sounds, it shows the difficulty of talking about humanity with human- 
derived language. Definitions are one way around this. As stated by Cary 
Wolf, “Posthumanist thought, in this sense, is both an agent and index of 
complexity, on the earth as well as the metaphysical universe.”[14] These 


issues will be explored more fully in Chapter 10. 


Caring about animals is the closest most people get to posthumanism. It 
seems easiest to feel affinities for creatures that appear to be most like 
humans, especially animals seeming to like or depend on people.The drive 


from my Los Angeles neighborhood takes me past the West Coast 


headquarters for People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA), 
which these days features a new billboard reading “End Speciesism: We 
Also Feel Pain, Love, Joy and Fear.” As explained by PETA director Ingrid 
Newkirk, “PETA’s ad blitz encourages everyone to fight speciesism by 
valuing all animals for who they are as individuals, not for the ways they 
can be exploited. The campaign challenges the idea that humans are 
superior to animals.”[15] With 6.5 million members, PETA is the largest 
organization contesting animal exploitation in scientific laboratories, the 
food industry, clothing and shoe manufacturing, and the entertainment 
industry. PETA also opposes certain forms of rodent and “pest” 


extermination, as well as the mistreatment of livestock and domestic pets. 


Animals long have served to enhance human capacities, their plight 
rationalized as a necessity for human well-being. The headquarters building 
I pass recently was renamed the PETA “Empathy Center,” reflecting the 
softening of a media strategy formerly laden with graphic images of animal 
suffering. PETA’s new emphases on speciesism and empathy reflect a 
broader shift taking place in animal rights and environmental politics. In 
keeping with critiques of anthropocentrism, PETA has distanced itself from 
a guilt-oriented moralism that some saw as manipulative and pragmatically 
naive. The new theme of speciesism reflects a more holistic view of 
connection and relationality, rather than a divisive us/them approach. 
Empathy likewise pivots animal rights into an emotional arena rather a 
political one, while subtly referencing recent scientific findings that some 


animals possess quasi-human abilities like empathy. 


Of course, there is nothing new about attributing human qualities to 
animals. This explains why animals are so popular in environmental circles. 
Darwin himself believed that animals expressed happiness, sadness, love, 
and fear — basing this on interpretations of animal body postures and facial 
expressions. Most of this later was written off as an exercise of 
anthropomorphism (the attribution of human attributes in non-human 
entities). Anthropomorphism also gets expressed in the projection of values 
onto animals (the faithful dog, wise elephant, humble sheep, evil wolf, for 
example). The flip side of this is the attribution of animal characteristics to 
people, generally, but not always, with negative connotations. Cultures 
throughout the world have conjured epithets for enemies, minorities, or the 
poor using terms like chicken, dog, monkey, rat, shark, or snake. Simply 
saying that someone is “like an animal” attaches less-than-human 
associations. At the heart of this lies a willingness to use animals as all- 
purpose signifiers, as Rosi Braidotti has explained: “The process is 
inherently anthropocentric, gendered, and racialized in that it holds 
aesthetic and moral ideals based on white, masculine, heterosexual 
European civilization.”[16] But more deeply, it evidences the profound 


asymmetry in human-animal relationships. 


Contemporary research into animal psychology has parsed the nebulous 
concept of “emotion,” sorting it into categories like genetic instinct, 
memory, behavioral conditioning, and sensory response. Brain studies of 
animals have gone even further. One of the more eloquent writers on this 
topic, biologist Mark Bekoff, has noted the difficulty of describing the 
animal mind in human terms. While it’s undeniable that animals have 


certain kinds of thoughts and feelings, it’s often a mistake to 


anthropomorphize them. At the same time, using terms like “anxiety” or 
“happiness” may be as close as human language can come to animal 
feelings. “There is no doubt that there is continuity between the 
neurobehavioral systems that underlie human and nonhuman emotions, that 
the differences between human and animals emotions are, in many 
instances, differences in degree rather than differences in kind,” Bekoff 
concluded, adding that “Little is truly lost in remaining open to the idea that 
many animals have rich emotional lives, even if we are wrong in some 


cases.”[17] 


Like many public attitudes, animal welfare often resides in contractions 
between the familiar and unknown, the near and far away. How else could 
anyone rationalize feeding their pet with meat from another animal? 
Certainly many people view their domestic pets much as they do family 
members, often without realizing just how much such “companion species” 
are socially constructed and genetically engineered. Most household pets 
function like small children in their reliance and apparent devotion, 
although like youngsters they have little choice in the matter. Animal 
domestication is said to have begun with the taming of wolves first drawn 
to human waste dumps. Over time the most complaint wolves were bred 
and conditioned through human contact. Dogs resulted from this process, 
with characteristics varying according to their uses for herding, protection, 
or as family pets. In The Companion Species Manifesto, Donna Haraway 
discussed familiar views of canine-human affection, describing the 
phenomenon as a psychological effect resulting when owners substitute pet 
relationships for human ones. “If the idea that man makes himself by 


realizing his intentions in his tools, such as domestic animals (dogs) and 


computers (cyborgs), is evidence of a neurosis that I call humanist 
technophilic narcissism, then the superficially opposed idea that dogs 
restore human beings' souls by their unconditional love might be the 
neurosis of caninophiliac narcissism.”[18] This same effect occurs with pets 


of all species, of course. 


Since Haraway wrote those words two decades ago, the use of animals as 
psychological prosthetics has become more overt and visible in form of 
“emotional support animals.” Building on the premise of animals as sensory 
extensions (seeing-eye dogs, for example), emotional support pets have 
been proven Clinically to mitigate mental health conditions like anxiety, 
depression, and panic disorders. Although their legal certification requires a 
prescription from a mental health professional, emotional support animals 
undergo no specific preparation or training. And due to the uncontrolled 
sale of identifying tags or vests, many people now claim emotional support 
status to circumvent “No Pet” policies in restaurants, housing, 
transportation, or education. As the New York Times recently summarized, 
“More Americans are saying they need a variety of animals — dogs, ducks, 
even insects — for their mental health. But critics say many are really just 
pets.”[19] 


Non-human support of human life extends far beyond the examples 
discussed thus far. In fact, defining non-human species only in such visible 
and prosaic terms obscures the vital role of plants, bacteria, and other living 
organisms in sustaining animal species of all kinds. This blindness also 
reinforces tendencies to externalize the non-human as somehow “out there” 


and irrelevant to most people’s lives. The truth is that the human body 


constantly takes in organic matter — not only in food, but also via air, 
water, and other forms of passive absorption. The porous quality of skin and 
digestive membranes quite literally enmeshes the body with its surrounding 
environment. Harold Fromm wrote in “The ‘Environment’ is Us” of these 
complex interrelationships, stating that “the environment as we now 
apprehend it, runs through us in endless waves, as if we were to watch 
ourselves via some ideal microscopic time-lapse video” through which “we 
would see water, air, food, microbes, toxins entering our bodies as we shed, 


excrete, and exhale out processed materials back out.”[20] 


In this expanded view of animals and microbes in human life, it’s equally 
important to consider the ongoing interplay of culture and nature. While 
politically contentious among “climate deniers” and others, the role of 
humans in encouraging or discouraging other life forms can’t be denied. 
“Biology exists in a social world,” wrote Anne Fausto-Sterling, adding that 
“Living bodies are dynamic systems that develop and change in response to 
social and historical contexts. This is just as true for rodents as it is for 
humans.”[21] Put this way, it’s impossible to separate the fact of 
human/non-human relationships from matters ranging from public policy 
and market capitalism to media choices and where one chooses to live. 
Economics, politics, media, culture, and society all function as interfaces 
between environment and body, often defining how the relationship plays 


out. 


Despite these many linkages of human and non-human species, a 
seemingly unresolvable distance persists. In the view of some philosophers 


this has less to do with the apparent “strangeness” of other species per se 


than it does inherent habits of human thought. Here again, the emergence of 
enlightenment humanism sometimes is seen as requiring an opposite 
category for its self-definition — whether this means “non-human” 
creatures or “inhuman” behavior. But some scholars now argue that this 
other-than-human premise has even deeper roots that precede the beginning 
of “human” philosophy itself. Opposing well-known thinkers like Hegel 
and Kant, philosopher Francois Laruelle has proposed a primal 
estrangement of the human psyche from itself, asserting a pre-linguistic 
struggle within all people to understand themselves.[22] An internal 
“stranger” follows one throughout life, providing an unconscious template 
for external others. Viewing people or animals as alien helps people feel 


better about themselves. 
Turning to Nature 


While people generally grasp how the environment affects health, few in 
wealthy countries worry about it very much. Most believe society protects 
them from general harm and that lifestyle decisions take care of any 
remaining hazards. Still others see no risk at all, focusing instead on such 
enhancements as organic foods, dietary supplements, exercise, and 
mindfulness to keep themselves at peak condition. Few realize the role of 
privileged groups and industrialized countries in helping to create 
dangerous conditions elsewhere in the world, or how inequities within their 
borders put already vulnerable populations at risk. Like national 
imperatives for endless growth and limitless prosperity, consumer desires 
for ideal health and perfect bodies can worsen conditions for the world as a 


whole. 


Environmental factors cause one in four deaths worldwide and nearly 
half the mortality of children under age four. These startling numbers come 
from a recent report from the United Nations World Health Organization 
(WHO).[23] Leading causes of death are malnutrition and disease caused 
by lack of water due to rising temperatures and droughts. The resulting 
devastation of farming has increased levels of poverty while weakening 
public health infrastructure. These conditions occur primarily in South Asia, 
Africa, and parts of Latin America. Meanwhile, rising worldwide rates of 
cancer and chronic illnesses are resulting from solar radiation, air, and 
water. Specifically, the UN report cited “exposure to pollution and 
chemicals (e.g. air, water, soil, products), physical exposures (e.g. noise, 
radiation), the built environment (e.g. housing, land-use, infrastructure), 
other anthropogenic changes (e.g. climate change, vector breeding places), 


related behaviors and the work environment.”| 24] 


Of course, most people in the U.S. remain unaware of rising illness and 
death in faraway lands. Much of the history of environmentalism politics 
has been driven by what might be called a “politics of visibility” in which 
groups are moved to action only when they can see problems for 
themselves. The same issue of visibility affects poor communities within 
the U.S. and has discouraged any urgency to address slow-moving issues 
like climate change or species extinction. Throughout the anthropocene, 
attention to environmental damage and resource depletion typically has 
arisen only when conditions directly threatened people’s bodily health, 
nutrition, or economic well-being. It took the 1989 Exxon Valdez disaster in 
Prince Edward Sound to change the way oil tanker ships were designed and 


operated. The 2010 BP Deepwater Horizon drilling catastrophe in the Gulf 


of Mexico changed undersea oil and natural gas practices. Because such 
extreme events have been relatively rare, remedies generally have failed to 


address their underlying systemic causes. 


Much of human history has been defined by two enterprises — 
agriculture and industry — with both incorporating quasi-environmental 
practices to sustain themselves. Even the earliest farmers recognized issues 
of soil enrichment/depletion, watering/erosion, and the need for crop 
rotation. For this reason, protean understandings of land preservation and 
the consequences of its misuse were built into farming as practical matters. 
These became a more urgent concern as growing populations began 
aggregating in cities, putting pressure on farmers for higher yields. The 
advent of market economies added new incentives to getting the most from 
land. As discussed above, such concerns led political leaders in the 1600s 
and 1700s to advocate conservation as matters of national well-being. 
Industry likewise had early resource concerns, primarily for iron, wood, and 
coal. But of course, the industrial revolution launched a host of other 
environmental problems, with air and water pollution the most immediately 
recognized. The City of London had multiple smoke and sewage 
emergencies as early as the 1800s, resulting in actions like the British 
Public Health Act of 1848 and the Alkali Act of 1863. 


A more strident and philosophically informed environmentalism emerged 
in Romantic Era opposition to industrialism. Nineteenth century thinkers 
idealized nature as a lost utopia, with philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau 
rhapsodizing over the “noble savage.” Writers like John Muir, George 


Berard Shaw, Henry David Thoreau, and William Wordsworth spoke of 


the aesthetics and virtues of the unadulterated pastoral environment. In the 
1860s, artist John Ruskin condemned mass production and capitalistic 
excess, while championing a Back-to-Nature return to “a small piece of 
English ground, beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful with no steam engines upon 
it.”[25] Anti-urbanism was stoked further by Malthusian fears that 
population growth would outstrip food supplies (see Chapter 2) as worries 
about technological excess found expression in books like Mary Shelly’s 


Frankenstein.[26] 


The most long-lasting critiques of 19" century industrialism came from 
Frederick Engels and Karl Marx, who spoke of capitalism’s exploitation of 
workers and the natural world. Engels cautioned against “flattering 
ourselves overmuch on account of our human victories over nature. For 
each such victory nature takes its revenge on us.”[27] For his part, Marx 
linked the non-human and human world in stating that “Capitalist 
production develops technology, and the combining together of various 
processes into a social whole, only by sapping the original sources of all 
wealth — the soil and the laborer.”[28] And in one remarkably prescient 
portion of Capital, Marx envisioned the type of ecological holism that 
would come along a century later: “That man lives on nature means that 
nature is his body, with which he must remain in continuous interchange if 
he is not to die. That man's physical and spiritual life is linked to nature 


means simply that nature is linked to itself, for man is a part of nature.”[29] 


The first environmental organizations largely limited themselves to 
preservation, including the British Society for the Preservation of Birds 
(1889) and the American Sierra Club (1892) in the U.S. The Sierra Club’s 


founding coincided with the announcement that the American frontier had 
officially “closed,” a statement made at the 400" celebration of Columbus 
Day. During this period, the U.S. also opened some of the first wildlife 
parks, including Yellowstone (1872), Mt. Rainer (1899), Sequoia (1890), 
Yosemite (1890), and Mesa Verde (1906). The founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America occurred in 1910, although the rapidly growing club quickly 
drew criticism for its militaristic and racist orientation.[30] Kibbo Kraft Kin 
was a Similar organization founded in the post-World War I years, largely as 
an antidote to international scouting. In the 1920s, Woodcraft Kin came 


along in Britain to bring outdoor experiences to working class youth. 


Many historians date the birth of modern environmentalism to the 1960s, 
citing the galvanizing effect of Rachel Carson’s book The Silent Spring.[31] 
With first installments published in The New Yorker, The Silent Spring put 
scientific data into poetic prose to describe the ruinous effects of synthetic 
pesticides, especially DDT. Not only were such chemicals killing their 
intended targets, Carson contended, but they made their way up the food 
chain to harm bird and fish populations, as well as children. The briskly 
selling book made Carson a media sensation, appearing on national 
newscasts and inspiring then-president John F. Kennedy to a launch federal 
investigation of the pesticide industry.[32] Before long, public worry grew 
about more pervasive forms of toxicity, especially in the air of major cities. 
The Silent Spring made Americans realize for the first time that a damaged 
environment could have deadly consequences for wildlife and humans 


alike. 


Activist groups, policy makers, and artists began taking action in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. Organizations like Friends of the Earth (1969), 
Greenpeace (1972), and the Green Party (1972) were formed as U.S. 
legislators established the Environmental Protection Agency (1970) and 
passed laws like the Clean Air Act (1970), Clean Water Act (1972), 
Endangered Species Act (1973), Hazardous Material Transportation Act 
(1975), and Toxic Substances Control Act (1976). Artistic photography of 
natural settings also played a role in heightened environmental 
consciousness, with Ansel Adams perhaps the most famous figure. Best 
known for his elegant black-and-white images of mountain landscapes in 
American national parks, Adams was one of the founders of what would 
become known as the West Coast style of image making. Complementing 
this idealization of nature were others documenting humanity’s negative 
effects. Artists including Lewis Baltz, Joe Deal, and Elaine Mayes did this 
in images of billboards, construction sites, and train yards in the otherwise 


open spaces of the American west. 


Soon corporate interests started pushing back, arguing that environmental 
reform hurt business and encouraged government intrusion. Sometimes 
successful, these efforts couldn’t eliminate public recognition that many 
environmental problems stemmed from industry. Yet often unrecognized 
was the extent that American agribusiness also polluted, gobbled up water 
supplies, and introduced toxins of its own kind. When broader 
understandings of these combined causes finally arrived, it led some 
environmentalists to blame profit motives and mass consumerism rather 
humanity as a whole. To mark this shift, academics began replacing the 


term anthropocene (seen as universalizing and historically vague) with 


“capitalocene” (to specify the effects of capitalism since the 1600s). Along 
similar lines, the neologism “plantationocene” put the matter in 


international terms by naming the colonial era as the enabling precedent. 


In politically divided countries like the U.S., environmental reforms often 
require a practical rationale. Such was the case with emissions from cars 
and trucks, which account of 30 percent of fossil fuel pollution. Anyone 
driving in the early 1970s knew full well the smell of tailpipe fumes, but it 
took a crisis over gasoline to shock the U.S. to make changes. Geopolitical 
conflict had caused a 1973 cut-off of Middle East oil to the U.S., resulting 
in long lines at gas stations, skyrocketing prices, and a national panic. 
Almost overnight demand grew for fuel savings, with states like California 
passing laws forcing manufacturers to design more efficient vehicles. 
Foreign car companies responded more quickly than the heavily 
bureaucratic and union-bound U.S. auto industry, putting smaller 
automobiles of all kinds on U.S. roads, many with built in emission 
controls. The energy savings couldn’t solve the problem of more cars on the 
road. But it did help curb fossil fuel pollution in the years preceding 


greenhouse science. 


Depletion of the earth’s ozone layer first was observed in the late 1970s, 
when scientists at UC Irvine linked the phenomenon to industrial chemicals. 
The thin lay protecting the planet from solar radiation was being eaten away 
by a host of emissions previously thought to be unthreatening — creating a 
“sreenhouse” effect that progressively would worsen. This led to a 
controversial proposal to regulate and eventually eliminate 


chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) commonly found in aerosol sprays, air 


conditioners, and dry-cleaning processes. Industry push-back successfully 
slowed initial implementation for 14 years, until representatives meeting in 
Montreal agreed to reductions in 1987. Revised several times, a complete 
phase-out of CFC is industrial nations was to be completed by 2013. But 
foot-dragging within the U.S. extended its deadline for decades. 


Such resistance to change has been stronger in the U.S. than anywhere 
else in the world — despite decades of record heat waves, violent storms, 
and rising sea levels. In the early 1990s, the United Nations began what 
would become regular “Convening of Parties” (COP) of the world’s 
nations. At the first such meeting in 1995, a total of 192 countries agreed to 
the Kyoto Protocol requiring 37 industrialized nations and the European 
community to reduce “dangerous anthropogenic” emissions by 5 percent of 
the amount they had risen since 1990. In the interest of equity, nations in 
the developing world were allowed less stringent targets. The plan also put 
in place “Cap-and-Trade” provisions allowing countries exceeding emission 
targets to buy credits from those under their limits. A few countries 
including Canada, Russia, and the U.S. refused to sign, primarily claiming 
an unfair advantage was afforded then- "developing" nations like Brazil, 
China, and India. Matters briefly improved in 2016 when a new COP plan 
was signed by all countries (including the U.S.) at a meeting in Paris. The 
plan allowed signators to set their own reduction targets and timetables, 
with progress reviewed every five years at future UN climate meetings. 
Since then American Presidents have opted in and out of the Paris Accord, 
owing to disagreements over anticipated costs, job losses, and harm to the 


American energy industry.[33] 


Issues of fairness and justice inevitably figure in global environmental 
debates, since the wealthiest nations make and consume most of the worlds 
goods, and usually generate more damage to the planet. Compare per capita 
CO? emissions in the United States (16.5) and Canada (15.2) with countries 
like Brazil (2.6) and India (1.7).[34] Some of this comes from inequities 
dating to the colonial era. Aside from exploiting cheap labor and harvesting 
natural resources, colonial powers often have manipulated farming in less- 
affluent nations, resulting in a loss of control and a dependency on external 
suppliers. Vandana Shiva became known for exposing the Monsanto 
Corporation’s practices of compelling farmers in India to use its seeds and 
synthetic fertilizers — effectively transforming a sustainable Indian farming 
economy into one reliant on western products, pesticides, and fossil fuel. 
[35] This scenario was replicated by other companies throughout the 
developing world. Characterizing this as a worldwide phenomenon, Shiva 
wrote that “The Global North globalizes, and the Global South is 
globalized” through the outsourcing of pollution in a practice she termed 


“biopiracy.” [36] 


Popular views of a planet-wide in crisis date to the 1980s, when Bill 
McKibben argued in The End of Nature that society’s unchecked 
materialism and hunger for natural resources would lead to humanity’s 
destruction. As McKibben wrote: "Instead of a world where rain had an 
independent and mysterious existence, the rain has become a subset of 
human activity become a subset of human activity. The rain bore a brand; it 
was a Steer, not a deer. And that was where the loneliness came from. 
There's nothing there except us. There’s no such thing as nature anymore." 
[37] 


The End of Nature underscored the reality that climate change cannot be 
contained within national borders. This makes accords by organizations like 
the UN, the European Union, and other transnational entities, not only 
helpful, but perhaps the only viable forums to make plans on the planet’s 
behalf. Organizing for change is necessary within nations, but broader 
understandings are important in getting anything done. This gets 
complicated when the recognition, definition, or strategies of fixing things 
become matters of contention — and this is not simply limited to those who 


minimize or deny the anthropocentric causes of the problems themselves. 
The Limits of Environmentalism 


The expression “Act locally, Think globally” is something of a cliché, but 
it speaks to key the tensions within environmentalism nevertheless. On one 
hand it makes the point that environmentalism starts at home, in gestures by 
individuals or families like recycling bottles or driving a hybrid car. This 
idea of local action comports well with American values of personal 
autonomy and free choice, while also linking environmental consciousness 
to consumer behavior. The notion of “thinking” in global terms implies that 
one holds a concern for the planet in an unspecified way, suggesting an 
underlying ethical sensibility. Opposition to environmentalism often takes 
the same local/global form, ranging from assertions that the earth simply is 
too big for humanity to alter it on a worldwide scale, that variations in 
global temperature always have occurred in natural cycles (the Ice Age, for 
example), or that changes simply cost too much. Add to this America’s 
longstanding “War on Science” claiming that research is either fraudulent or 


inconclusive despite over three decades of international consensus. 


It’s important to recognize that neither environmentalism nor its 
opponents are monolithic entities. Both comprise thousands of groups, 
organizations, lobbying concerns, and financial backers. Since 2006, the 
term “Climate Denial Machine” has described the many political and 
corporate interests that help prop up U.S. public resistance to reform. For 
example, the Koch Family Foundation has spent over $127 million to 
directly finance 92 groups attacking climate change science and policy 
solutions.[38] All of this points to a key issue in understanding 
environmentalism: that the crux of the problem and its solutions lie in 
collective behavior of people, rather than individuals by themselves. The 
main drawback of the local/global slogan is that it minimizes or leaves out 
the social component of environmentalism. This atomistic view of 
individuals afloat in the world hurts more than environmentalism. It 
reinforces feelings of separateness, isolation, and competition, which 
contribute to divisive attitudes more generally. In turn, this frustrates 
collective impulses and any appreciation of the profound interdependency 


of human and non-human worlds. 


Typifying this individualist approach to environmentalism is a recent 
campaign by the Honest beverage company bearing the slogan “Choose a 
Drink that Makes a Difference: Small Decision. Big Impact.” Owned by 
Coca-Cola, the Honest company makes children’s juice boxes, Honest 
Organic Tea, and other drinks for health-conscious consumers. Billing itself 
as “purpose-driven” and Fair Trade Certified, the company makes direct 
appeals to what it terms “the citizen consumer.”[39] The campaign is part of 
a larger project of brand recuperation by Coca-Cola, which in 2007 became 


the target of massive boycotts for its water-guzzling manufacturing 


practices and pesticide use in drought-ridden nations like India, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Peru. After stormy protests and plant closures, Coke 
overhauled operations and announced a goal of becoming “water neutral” 
by 2030, while also diversifying into healthy brands like Honest, Fuze Tea, 
Oasis, and Glacéau Vitaminwater. To its credit, the company also launched 
programs to combat HIV and other diseases in developing countries. But 
critics contend that Coke’s factory-specific approach to water neutrality 
compensate for its huge consumption of water in its sugar cane fields, and 
that its disease prevention efforts did little to end the diabetes epidemic its 


products help create.[40] 


Efforts like Coca-Cola’s fall within what is sometimes termed “free- 
market environmentalism,” a concept with roots in 18" century principles 
of land conservation. At its core, free-market environmentalism emerged in 
response to the frequently conflicting (and often irresolvable) tensions 
between profit and environment. It rests on beliefs that businesses and 
consumers alike can recognize the economic benefits of health and 
sustainability, and that the marketplace will naturally encourage these ends 
without government meddling. It’s a fine idea as far as it goes, but free- 
market environmentalism often is faulted for expecting the best behavior 
from those involved. Especially in periods of financial hardship, individual 
and groups tend to deprioritize long-term environmental consequences in 
favor of short-term survival or gain. Such impulses get even more extreme 
when political ideology represents pollution control or manufacturing safety 


as threats to profitability or liberty itself. 


Fragmented or distorted views of environmentalism not only confuse 
individuals wanting to make a difference. They also have plagued the 
movement more generally, as activists sometimes have failed to see how 
their own priorities exclude or discriminate against others. This tendency 
has a regrettably long history in the U.S., dating to the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his establishment of national parks in the early 1900s. 
Roosevelt and his fellow conservationists saw the natural wilderness as a 
symbol of American vitality, its pleasures a matter privileged leisure. Amid 
the eugenic fervor of the period, Roosevelt’s love of the great outdoors was 
counterbalanced by his contempt for the urban poor. While partly reflective 
of common America prejudices of this era, Clay Risen observed in the New 
York Times that Roosevelt was more of an extremist: “In later years, 
Roosevelt’s nationalism became overtly racist. He proposed subsidies for 
white Americans to have more children and endorsed sterilizing the poor 
and mentally handicapped.”[41] Similar sentiments were expressed even by 
revered environmentalists like Sierra Club founder John Muir, who may 
have reveled about the splendor of nature but also wrote of the laziness of 
African American “Sambos” or the “dirty and irregular” habits of 


indigenous peoples.[42 | 


By the 1970s, rising environmental consciousness saw Sierra Club 
membership growing by tenfold. Yet while caring for plants and animals, 
such groups sometimes were blind to their biases toward fellow humans. 
Mainstream environmentalism of this period remained largely silent what 
about the plight of families living near America’s industrial waste-dumps or 
subsisting in urban “food deserts” where fresh produce and dairy items are 


where to find. When polled about whether the Sierra Club should attend to 


problems experienced by “urban poor and ethnic minorities,” a scant 15 
percent of members said “yes” with over 40 percent strongly opposed.[43] 
This led a 1987 Commission on Racial Justice report to label environmental 
groups “historically white, middle and upper class.”[44] Much in the same 
vein, major environmental laws like the Clean Air Act and the Clean Water 
Act were written without provisions for the unequal risks born by the urban 
poor and communities of color. Meanwhile, as late as 2018 only 15 percent 
of staff and leadership positions in environmental organizations were held 
by non-whites.[45] This unfortunate history has produced distrust on both 


sides and compromised reform efforts. 


If the environmental movement favored certain groups over others, it also 
privileged a particular kind of body. Perhaps more than anything else, this 
meant a celebration of health and fitness as prerequisites of outdoor activity. 
In the 19" century this found expression in a valorization of the physically 
strong, masculine, white body harmoniously interacting with the natural 
world. Not-so-coincidentally, this occurred as modern industrial society 
removed direct contact with nature from many people’s lives. Wilderness 
parks and hunting became a way for men to embrace natural aesthetics 
without being seen as feminine, with outdoor culture associated with 
courage, conquest, and physical challenge. According to historian Sara 
Jaquette Ray, this was manifest in “an image of the ideal American tested in 
the wilderness, showcasing self-reliance as achievable through an encounter 


399 


with ‘raw nature.’”[46] This legacy of adventure culture, lodged so deeply 
in the psyche of the U.S., persists today in the omnipresence of risk in such 
periodicals as Outside Magazine and National Geographic Adventurer, as 


well as TV shows like Man vs Wild and Survivor. 


But what about those whose bodies fall outside conventional norms of 
fitness and ability? Most representations of natural recreation and adventure 
culture simultaneously exclude people with disabilities while also using fear 
of impairment as a backdrop. Much of this rests on normative assumptions 
that sports, fitness, and outdoors activities constitute quintessential 
expressions of the “natural” human body at its best, competing for 
excellence, or pushed to its limits without assistance. But as disabilities 
scholars have long pointed out, there is no such thing as a purely natural 
unmediated body if one considers the myriad functions of income, nutrition, 
upbringing, health care, and auxiliary items from walking shoes to eye- 
glasses. Ability and disability may have physical aspects, but how 
impairment is defined and socially encountered largely is a matter of mental 
construction rather than empirical fact. Within such constructions, disability 
typically is represented as a form of damage or error of nature. And like 
many forms of stigmatized difference, disability often is indirectly 


referenced by its absence or in exaggerated images of its opposite. 


Especially absent in renderings of the great outdoors, disability 
nevertheless makes appearances in certain contexts. The marketing of 
safety gear implicitly or explicitly often uses the threat of disability to 
reference the risk of injury or death. Head trauma has triggered widespread 
use of helmets in sports of all kinds, as well as elbow and knee protectors 
for activities like mountain-biking. Campers and hikers are protected by 
first-aid kits, fire extinguishers, bear repellents, and dozens of other items. 
And of course, anything requiring climbing calls for protective gear. REI 
Sports devotes an entire website to overcoming “Fear of Falling” with the 


correct ropes, anchors, harnesses, shoes, snap-hooks, rappel devices, and 


the mental security they provide.[47] Then there is the spectacle of what 
disability activists term “super-crips.” These are people with disabilities like 
Eric Weihenmayer, the first man with a vision impairment to climb Mt. 
Everest, or Rachael Scdoris, also blind, who successfully completed the 
Iditarod. When such stories make headlines, they seem to celebrate the 
unbounded capacities of people to overcome impairments. But as Ray 
observes, what makes the stories newsworthy is “precisely because disabled 
bodies are understood as incapable of physically demanding activities.” [48] 
They draw attention to disability while also erasing its politics and social 
reality. This has the effect of underscoring what Ray terms the “disability 


panic” that underpins and invigorates adventure sports. 


Such blind spots have given rise to growing “environmental justice” 
movements in the U.S. and around the world linking issues such as 
pollution, resource depletion, and sustainability more directly to corporate 
and government behavior, policy, and law. Early efforts in the 1980s 
focused on municipalities choosing to locate hazardous facilities like waste 
dumps, incinerators, and energy plants in impoverished communities where 
people lacked the means to fight back. Lawsuits based on assertions of 
environmental racism were filed under provisions of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, owing to the disproportionate size of African American and 
Chicanx/Latinx populations in such places. Other concerns of the 
environmental justice movement include the toxins to which immigrant 
farmworkers are exposed, lead poisoning of children in housing neglected 
by landlords, the effects of hazardous chemicals on the reproductive health 
of women in poor communities, and the environmental damages caused by 


American military operations abroad. In a trend seen in other activist 


movements, environmental justice also sees its agendas as widely 
intersectional and driven by broader social and economic forces including 


media, culture, and societal norms. 
One World 


For most people the world is an abstraction, simply too big to grasp in 
any meaningful way. This leaves many with only vague or stereotypical 
understandings of other countries and little regard for the planet as a whole. 
This conundrum of representation contributes to beliefs that the world lies 
is beyond the influence of individuals and that humanity itself has no 
worldwide impact. Making matters worse, the tendencies of many news 
outlets to focus only on the most horrific events (“If it bleeds, it leads.”) 
leaves many feeling helpless, disaffected, and withdrawn. Timothy Morton 
uses the term “hyperobject” to describe entities too large for easy 
comprehension, using the environment as a prime example.[49] Differing 
from “objects” in a conventional sense, hyperobjects to Morton are spread 
widely across space and time space (like air or water), affect other objects 
(as sunlight does with plants), but also often defy perception in an 
immediate sense. Because of this hyperobjects can fail to generate feelings 


of urgency, even as they have a bearing on life everywhere. 


Morton is a big critic of the “small is beautiful” mantra of mainstream 
environmentalism. “Ill be proposing the exact opposite,” he wrote in his 
book The Ecological Thought, stating that “The best environmental 
thinking is big — big as possible, and maybe even bigger than that, bigger 
than we can conceive.”[50] In making this statement, Morton reveals a key 


distinction between the premises of environmentalism and ecology. 


Generally speaking, environmentalism sees the natural world as domain 
external to people, requiring care and protection. In this sense, much 
environmental activism draws on centuries-old attitudes based primarily on 
conservation. While there is nothing “wrong” with this view, it ultimately 
contributes to anthropocentric attitudes toward the natural world. Such 
“shallow environmentalism” was first critiqued by practitioners of “deep 


ecology.” 


Deep ecology emerged during the early 1970s from scientists studying 
wilderness ecosystems like rainforests and deserts around the world. This 
led researchers to recognize the profound relationships of living creatures 
and other organic life to the soil, water, and weather in which they existed. 
Sometimes these ecologies had remained relatively untouched by humans, 
and other times altered by the effects of civilization. All of this led to a 
broader way of looking at earth in terms of “ecosystems” rather than 
separate elements. Before long ecology became a philosophical movement 
as well as a scientific one, as more and more elements were seen as 
inherently connected and interactive. Norwegian Ame Ness commonly is 
credited as the originator of an “ecosophy” that saw the entire planet as a 
single integrated system.[51] Ecosophy viewed human society and culture 
as inextricably bound to the non-human world and nature. Within a few 
years, these ideas were extended by James Lovelock in his Gaia 
Hypothesis, proposing that living organisms interact with their inorganic 
counterparts on the earth to form a synergistic totality.[52] By the 1980s 
this thinking gave impetus for such new sub-disciplines as applied ecology, 
behavioral ecology, global ecology, marine ecology, molecular ecology, 


social ecology, and urban ecology. 


Over time this led to further theorizing about the presumed centrality of 
human beings in planetary matters, eventually provoking questions about 
the philosophical subject or “self.” In the late 1980s Bruno Latour began 
formulating his concept of “Actor-Network-Theory” (ANT) as a way of 
understanding people’s relationships with technology.[53] Latour 
recognized that technology did more than passively connect people via 
means like the internet. It also changed them. With this in mind, Latour 
proposed a quasi-equivalence of human “subjects” and machinic “objects” 
arranged in ever-changing webs of interaction, casting human and non- 
human elements as “actors” organized in networks. This not only gave a 
new slant to thinking about technologies, but it also resembled ecology in 


looking at “technological systems.” 


Extending this thinking further in the first decade of the 21st century was 
the philosophical school of “Object-Oriented Ontology” (OOO). Ontology 
is the field of metaphysics dealing with categories of “being.” It examines 
what kinds of things exist (rather than what they mean). Instead of saying 
the world is composed of people (subjects) and things (objects), OOO’s 
“new ontology” proposed looking at everything as a single constellation of 
interacting objects. This neatly did away with all sorts of unproductive 
binaries, including mind/body, nature/society, and human/non-human. Of 
even more significance, it called into question how humans “know” 
anything in the first place, considering that many ontological objects 


precede human culture or remain outside its grasp. 


What if the very thing called the “self” was little more than an object 


affected by other objects before, during, and after its known existence? In 


his book Object-Oriented-Ontology: A New Theory of Everything, Graham 
Harmon explained in Platonic fashion that no human can ever really know 
the ontological truth or falseness of another object, human, or non-human. 
All that can be discerned is appearance, as Harmon wrote: “Since reality is 
always radically different from our formulation of it and is never something 
we encounter directly in the flesh, we must approach it indirectly.”[54] This 
doesn’t assert that meaning disappears, but rather that its illusory character 
(or aesthetics) should be recognized. The most important message of OOO 
is what early philosophers called “correlationalism” — the idea that things 
never can be really known in themselves, but only as they appear to people 


in specific contexts. 


This has important implications in ecological terms, since it dramatically 
diminishes the presumed authority of human actors to make hasty decisions 
about anything pertaining to the natural world. OOO offers a persuasive 
philosophical explanation for why so many mistakes have been made over 
the centuries when scientific “facts” have appeared to justify such practices 
as industrial expansion, strip mining, deforestation, eugenic programs, or, 
more recently, immigration restrictions. But the key take-away from OOO 
is its dismantling of the age-old separation of humans from literally 
everything else. In environmental terms, OOO dismantles the primary 
dualism of “man versus nature” that has enabled formulations of animals 


and other non-human life forms as external. 


Building on premises of ecology, new ontologies, eastern philosophies, 
posthumanism, and generalized interpretations of globalization, a growing 


trend has emerged in recent decades to view the world as a single integrated 


entity. Gilles Deleuze wrote about this in rereading of Spinoza’s monism, 
asserting the connectedness of everything, whether human or non-human. 
Rather than characterizing this philosophy as an ontology, Deleuze noted 
that Spinoza viewed it as a form an “ethics” — implying that it was more a 
point of view than a solid definition of being.[55] This gives the premise of 
worldly oneness a philosophical orientation, making it a manageable way to 
engage ecology in its full complexity. The only problem with this lies in 
how to avoid the dogmatism implicit in singular ideologies that would 


sweep everything into singular belief systems. 


Addressing this conundrum, posthumanist scholar Rosi Braidotti stressed 
diversity as an essential aspect of any one-world philosophy. Braidotti 
speaks of a monism fully cognizant of both human difference and the 
intellectual impossibility of seeing or knowing everything. On one hand, 
she endorses “a contemporary monism that implies a notion of vital and 
self-organizing matter, as well as a nonhuman definition of life as z0é, or a 
dynamic and generative force.” [56] To this Braidotti adds her own notion of 
a fluidly “nomadic” constitution of objects while putting a different spin on 
subjectivity. As she has stated: "Rigorously materialistic, my own nomadic 
thought defends a post-individualistic notion of the subject, which is 
marked by a monistic, relational structure. Yet it is not undifferentiated in 
terms of the social accordance of class, gender, sexuality, and ethnicity and 


race. Nomadic subjectivity is the social branch of complexity theory."[57] 


Braidotti is among proponents of post-anthropocentrism who 
nevertheless argue that it is up to humans to clean up the mess they have 


made. Dipesh Chakrabarty likewise has written that, like it or not, “humans 


are a force of nature in the geological sense” and must thus face the 
question of what “we” as a species “should or can do.” [58] David 
Schlosberg has placed past and present courses of action in four categories. 
The first lies in conventional forms of preservation and management seen in 
land stewardship centuries ago, but which still inform much activism and 
government policy. To Schlosberg these ideas often compromise themselves 
in a nostalgia for a presumably better past. The second, more forward- 
looking approach, concerns limits and boundaries. Yet this strategy also can 
run into trouble by partitioning territories in untenable ways and assuming 
that growth can be stopped. Technology is the focus of Schlosberg’s third 
category, based on assumptions innovations like solar-cells or biomedicine 
will solve humanity’s problems. The difficulty here lies in unintended 
consequences technologies often produce. His fourth category has to do 
with cognition, and imperative of awareness in mobilizing change. This last 
category supersedes the other to Schlosberg, since “receptivity is key to any 
shift to a more sustainable environmental management of ecological 


systems.”[59] 


Matters of awareness certainly have motivated most of those involved in 
environmental issues, whether this means curbing wasteful behavior at 
home or standing on the front lines of activism. And this certainly is good 
news as far as it goes. But moving from environmental concern to 
ecological one-world consciousness seems a trickier matter, especially 
when it concerns relationships between living and non-living matter. This 
chapter has sketched the premise of updating humanity as both practical 
fact and a philosophical premise, noting the benefits and limitations of the 


humanistic impulse. Discussion also has reviewed how humans have 


interacted with their environment historically, from early imperatives for 
nutrition and survival to later interests of profit and comfort. A common 
thread of human “use” runs through this narrative. Finally, I have charted 
the limits of such anthropocentric thinking and offered some alternative 
models. Suffice to say, that the survival of humanity may well depend on 
the recognition that “we” are but one of many species on planet earth, and 
that humans and non-human species (and objects) are inextricably 
connected and depend on each other. The challenge at hand is how to begin 


behaving accordingly. 
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Chapter 10 


Ship of Fools 


Becoming Posthuman 


A s I write these words the Doomsday Clock stands at two minutes 
before midnight — the worst it ever has been. [1] Scientists say the 
combined risks of nuclear war, environmental devastation, runaway 
technologies, and disease now make apocalypse the most likely since the 
clock's first publication in 1945. If ever there is a time for a global update, 
sure the moment has arrived. Founded by Albert Einstein and members of 
the Manhattan Project, the clock drew it name from the "judgement day" 
concept common to Abrahamic faiths. Not that there is a shortage of groups 
predicting humanity’s end. Extinction Rebellion is famous for warning that 
humans are "running out of time," stating "The Science is Clear. Our Future 
is Not."[2] Others warn of invasive nanotech or rogue Als, with futurists 
like Oxford's Nick Bostrom giving human extinction a one in four chance. 


[3] 


When COVID stuck, the alarms intensified. Was it made in a lab? A 
global plot? “Humanity is under attack!,” read the headline from NASA — 
one of many such warnings in the first months of the pandemic. “The attack 


is not from large tentacle flailing aliens, but from invaders so small they can 


barely be seen, and so strange they are not even clearly alive. All over 
planet earth, humans are being invaded.”[4] That such an apocalyptic 
statement would come from a federal agency might have shocked many in 
normal times. But the virus prompted an existential panic not seen since the 
nuclear arms race, with the World Health Organization (WHO) naming it 
“humanity’s greatest threat.” [5] Of course, apocalyptic panics have a big 
following in science fiction, in recent decades overtaking crime and war as 
the most popular works in popular culture. So familiar has the trope 
become, that the pandemic gave many a sense of déja vu, owing to movies 
like The Andromeda Strain, Contagion, Virus, and The Plague. Themes of 
unity, struggle, and ultimate victory run though nearly all such works — 


premised on the fortitude of the “human family.” 


And what a dysfunctional family it turned out to be! Pandemic solidarity 
soon devolved into anger and blame, as countries went their separate ways, 
the wealthy fared better than the poor, and money trumped public health 
everywhere. Most striking was the divide (especially in the U.S.) between 
those more concemed for themselves than their neighbors. Despite 
remarkable instances of care and support, the pandemic brought out the 
worst in people — suggesting that even in facing it’s "greatest threat” the 
world just couldn’t come together. The notion of common humanity often 
has failed in this way, despite its frequent deployment as an ideal. While a 
biological views of a discrete human species hold some validity, the idea 
breaks down in a nationalist world. Moreover, the term “human” carries all 
sorts of loaded and contradictory connotations in expressions like “human 
conflict,” “human error,” “human kindness,” and “human sacrifice.” It quite 


literally can mean anything. All too often the idea of being human is a 


synonym for membership in the group using the term. “We” are human, but 
“they” are not. This places people inside or outside a purportedly singular 
humanity — as determined by differences in their bodies, behaviors, 


beliefs, or backgrounds. 


The term “humanist” has its own issues. The product of enlightenment 
concepts of free will and agency, a humanist was said to exhibit generosity 
and compassion toward others, with European theologians of the 1300s 
considering “humanitas” a form of religious goodness (“God created 
humankind in his image”).[6] Dominican friar Thomas Aquinas defined 
humanitas as kindness is his “Seven Heavenly Virtues,” which later were 
adopted by the Catholic church.[7] Humanism acquired a more secular 
meaning as a generalized concern for people’s welfare, seen in expressions 
like humane and humanitarian. In both early and later inflections humanism 
carried prescriptive inflections, as well a flavor of “cultivated” sensibilities 
among the privileged.[8] The concept carried forward into the 1700s with 
the term homo sapien derived from the Latin meaning "wise men." As 
defined by botanist Carl Linnaeus homo sapiens distinguished themselves 
from predecessors in their abilities to make tools, create symbols, manifest 
consciousness, and rapidly innovate.[9] With the 1800s came the non- 
theological concept of "secular humanism," premised on the belief that 
morality was possible without a belief in god. Nice as this sounds, secular 
humanism often fed social hierarchies within countries, while also 
generating political conflicts between them. Imperialism turned humanism 
into an imperative for the subjugation of those deemed “less-than-human” 
worldwide.[10] It served as a rationale for slavery as well. Remnants of 


such thinking persist today in characterizations of terrorists and criminals as 


“savages” and “monsters” or xenophobic labeling of the undocumented as 


“animals, not humans.” [11] 


The checkered history of humanism informs today’s posthumanism, but 
in different ways. Some posthumanists would undo humanism’s troubled 
past with more respect for human difference. This has led to a new 
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nomenclature of terms like “in-human,” “non-human,” and "sub-human.” 
Other posthumanists look to a technologically enabled future in which 
devices and networks reshape humanity along transhumanist lines (see 
Chapter 7). A final brand of posthumanism challenges the very idea of the 
human self. Often termed "critical posthumanism," this approach would 
reduce individualism, competition, and anthropocentrism while fostering a 
better understanding of interrelationships of humans to the world around 


them. 


The following sections examine posthumanism’s complex meaning and 
origins, as perhaps the ultimate manifestation of update culture. Discussion 
begins with a look at posthumanism’s origins in philosophy, science, and 
technology studies — noting its evolution from a reactionary movement 
against humanism to a more open-ended search for new ideas. The 
exploring this in more detail, discussion then looks at key figures in depth, 
noting similarities and differences. Next I discuss why this matters, while 
making the argument that a posthuman moment is immanent, if not already 
here. How can people negotiate this new world and strive to make a 
difference, especially while respecting the differences in society? This leads 


to role of the humanities, both as an academic discipline and a philosophical 


construct. What does it mean to study the humanities in a posthuman age? 


What might a posthuman pedagogy look like? 
What is Posthumanism? 


“Posthumanism” does not appear in Webster’s Dictionary or most others, 
although terms like postindustrial, postcolonial, and postmodem do.[12] 
That posthuman is not considered part of common parlance is hardly 
surprising, since it rarely appears outside specialized discourses such as 
critical theory and gender studies. Posthumanism’s subversive implications 
may account for part of its obscurity as well. Searching the encyclopedic 
content of Oxford Reference one finds the following: “Posthumanism: The 
critical perspective that the age of humanism has come to an end. It is 
premised on the idea that humanism's twin assumptions that humans are 
both knowable and reasonable is false.” Posthumanism rejects the idea that 
humans can be known because “the dividing line between human and non- 
human or animal is difficult to delineate in the first place and highly 
permeable too. It also rejects the idea that because humans have reason 


sufficient to make them the only arbiters of the fate of the planet.” [13] 


Admittedly that’s a lot to take in. But posthumanism makes a sense in 
terms of how technology, science, culture, and environmentalism are 
shaping today’s world. Earlier parts of this book explained parts of 
posthumanism’s background, beginning in the mid-20" century. Following 
World War II, scholars and ordinary people alike began recognizing the 
terrible mistakes humanity could make, as movements around the world 
rose to oppose genocide, social inequality, nuclear weaponry, and 


environmental devastation. Largely emerging from the humanities, feminist 


and postcolonial scholars characterized this general mood as a reaction 
against modern premises of human progress and reason inherited from the 
Western Enlightenment. In particular philosophers saw blind spots in the 
way humanity put itself at the center of history and everything in the world. 
The rising postmodern movement in many disciplines questioned the 
validity of making grand statements about society, while criticizing large 


institutions like business, education, and government. 


What now is known as “posthumanism” emerged from this broad 
questioning of the “human,” in effect asking, “If humanity has lost its way, 
where do we go now?" The movement looked to literature, philosophy, and 
science for answers, and radically (at the time) often combining all three. 
This helps explain why much of early posthumanism found expression in 
the often-ignored field of science-fiction writing. From these obscure 
beginnings, narratives began circulating about humanoid robots, animalistic 
space creatures, and nature taking its revenge on humanity. By the end of 
the 20" century, post-apocalyptic movies and TV had become some of the 
most popular forms of entertainment, complimented by the rise of computer 
games that let spectators inhabit stories. While the intellectual discourse of 
posthumanism has gone in many directions, scholars often identify three 
evolutionary phases, manifest in a critique of humanism, a turn to 


technology, and the emergence of critical posthumanism.[14] 


Critiques of humanism didn’t reject the “human” entirely, owing to the 
enormity of the category. Cures for diseases, advances in knowledge, and 
movements for world peace simply can’t be cast aside. But on the other 


hand, many problems derive from central tenants of humanism, like its 


tendency for dualistic thinking. Viewing the world in binaries like 
mind/body, civilization/nature, and good/evil oversimplified important 
issues and often caused conflict. Simple black-and-while thinking simply 
isn't accurate in a world with many gray areas. And it mistakenly can result 
in stereotyping, labelling, or damaging generalizations. For instance, the 
presumed separation of humanity from “nature” encouraged views of the 


world as an exploitable resource rather than a shared ecosystem. 


The technological turn took two forms: one cautious, the other optimistic. 
Already within science, the dangers of unforeseen consequences long had 
been recognized in environmental terms. Initially the automobile brought 
enormous benefits, only later to choke many cities with its uncontrolled 
emissions. Aside from such obvious signs, social scientists saw problems in 
the way institutions grew out of control as “technologies of power.”[15] 
Eventually this led to more positive approaches within technology itself, as 
well as collaborations with more humanistic minds. These new 
understandings came in part came from recognition of connections between 
analytic domains previously seen as separate. Human genetic code can be 
rendered as data, for example. Mental health conditions often have 
biological components, and vice versa. Medical prosthetics help many lead 
better lives. And technologies like the internet change the way people see 


themselves and the world. 


Finally, critical posthumanism took the concept of "humanity" into new 
territory with philosophical questions about the self, existence, and the 
world. Aspects of critical posthumanism came from linguistic theory, 


feminism, postcolonialism, and technology studies with additional 


emphases on animal rights and environmentalism. More recent variations 
directly address global power dynamics in calling for world less driven by 
individualism, tribalism, and nationalism, especially as influenced by 
neoliberal principles. In their place, critical posthumanism offers a vision of 
interdependence, sharing, and a respect for living matter, as well as the non- 
organic resources all such entities depend upon. Put another way, this 
posthumanism values the non-human as an integral part of the human 


world. 
Reading Posthumanism 


Historical accounts of the term “posthuman” often trace it a 1977 
Georgia Review essay by Ihab Hassan entitled “Prometheus as Performer: 
Toward a Posthuman Culture.”[16] Appearing in a moment of rising 
postmodernist thinking, Hassan’s writing typified the critique of humanism 
discussed above. “We need to understand that 500 years of humanism may 
be coming to an end, as humanism transforms itself into something that we 
must helplessly call posthumanism,” he wrote.[17] In making this assertion 
Hassan drew on the work of Michel Foucault, who a few years earlier had 
written a famous critique of scientific thought, which stated that “man is an 
invention of a recent date. And perhaps one nearing its end.”[18] Its point 
was not so much that humanity might disappear, as it was a challenge to 
centrality of humanity in academic thought. To Hassan, classical western 
stories like Grecian myths long had been read as presenting archetypes 
applicable to people everywhere. And in this case, the choice of Prometheus 
had special meaning in its recounting of the theft of fire from the gods, 


widely interpreted as humanity’s first acquisition of technology. 


Bringing the issue up to date, Hassan pointed to the universalism running 
through technology discourse at the time. As countercultural movements 
embraced books like The Whole Catalogue, Hassan pointed to their 
blindness to diversity, writing that “convergences and divergences, 
conjunctions and disjunctions, are visible everywhere; on one hand various 
myths of totality, on the other, diverse ideologies of fracture.”[19] 
Specifically he said that, “The more Marshall McLuhan proclaims ‘the 
global village,’ or Buckminster Fuller ‘spaceship earth,’ or Norman O 
Brown ‘the mystic body of mankind,’ the more Jacques Derrida insists 
upon différance and the metaphysics of fragments.”[20] Indeed, philosopher 
Derrida himself had entered the humanism debate, writing in his book The 
Ends of Man that an exclusionary tone of empiricism had overtaken 
humanistic discourse, substituting notions of “human reality” for previous 


values of spiritual humanism.[21] 


Keep in mind that at this point posthumanism didn’t exist as a discourse, 
per se. But questions about the human subject did, thanks to linguistic 
poststructuralism. At the core of poststructuralism lay a new way of looking 
at knowledge itself, an interrogation of common wisdom and historically 
inherited beliefs. Rather than independent and autonomous agents, 
poststructuralism saw people influencing each other and their thinking 
contingent on adjacent ideas. As Hassan put it, “’The Self,’ structuralists 
and post-structuralists insist, is really an empty ‘place’ where many selves 
come to mingle and depart.”[22] Like many at the time, Hassan found 
himself searching for a vocabulary to describe this radical way of thinking 
and to channel it in productive ways. He concluded that “at present, 


posthumanism may appear variously as a dubious neologism, the latest 


slogan, or simply another image of man’s recurrent self-hate. Yet 
posthumanism may also hint at a potential in our culture, hint at a tendency 


struggling to become more than a trend.”[23] 


Giving these arguments a technological turn, N. Katherine Hayles 
addressed cybernetics and informatics in her book How We Became 
Posthuman.[24] The book entailed three interrelated stories: how 
information lost its body, how the cyborg was created as a technological 
and cultural icon, and how the human was giving away to the posthuman. In 
the first instance, Hayles recounted the gradual shift to an information 
society, which began in the 1950s. She said that Information first lost its 
body in mechanical terms, as devices like engines with physical switches or 
brakes gave way to electronic devices. Analogue imitations of human 
control were shifting to simulation and abstract manipulation by non-human 
forces. The transition continued with the rise of computers and data in 
research, commerce, and everyday life. Using an argument from semantics, 
Hayles said material objects once represented the concepts they embodied 
but that such connections get lost when rendered as digital information. 
Unable to touch or hold an object one never can be sure about what it really 
does. “The very definition of ‘information’ encodes the distinction between 
materiality and information,” Hayles stated, explaining that “We don’t see a 
world ‘out there’ that exists apart from us. Rather, we see only what our 


systemic organization allows us to see.”[25] 


This disembodied relationship to information has enabled new forms of 
cyborg identity, no longer exclusively tethered to organic bodies. The 


machine-human hybrid is a product of digital data flows and material 


augmentations of the body. Speaking of both phenomena, Hayles famously 
wrote that “the body is the original prosthesis we all learn to manipulate, so 
that extending or replacing the body with other prostheses becomes a 
continuation of a process that began before we were born.”[26] At the same 
time, Hayles held back from predicting a cyborg future or that 
consciousness would inevitably go digital. Instead she highlighted 
continuities and breaks from the conventional views of the human as a 
natural species, while arguing that certain kinds of embodied experience 
could not be duplicated by machines. “My strategy is to complicate the leap 
from embodied reality to abstract information by pointing to moments when 
the assumptions involved in this move were contested by other researchers 
in the field and so became especially visible,” she wrote, adding that, “The 
point of highlighting such moments is to make clear how much had to be 


erased to arrive at such abstractions as bodiless information’’[27] 


Turning to the construction of the posthuman, Hayles addressed the 
humanist subject. She argued that “the ‘post’ in ‘posthuman' comes from the 
idea that there is no a priori self that exists free from the wills of others. We 
have always been networked through our informational and material 
connections to others that circulate in our orbit.”[28] Seen in this light, 
conventional ideas about personal identity begin to break down, especially 
ideas about individualism, which Hayles saw as a myth: “The posthuman 
dissolves this unified, autonomous, free self completely and replaces it with 
an ‘amalgam’ of material-informational components that continuously 
undergoes reinscription.”[29] Rather than a singular “person,” the 
posthuman subject becomes an aggregation of multiple autonomous agents 


that work together to make the self — the work agent, the home agent, the 


play agent, and so on, all assembled and linked together in what might be 
called “consciousness.” In closing her book Hayles concluded that, “the 
posthuman does not really mean the end of humanity. It signals the end of a 


certain conception of human.”[30] 


Discussing many of the above themes, Donna Haraway's "A Manifesto 
for Cyborgs" has become one of the most famous works in posthuman 
theory. Haraway saw the cyborg as a cybernetic hybrid of machine and 
organism, part of social reality and part of fiction. Cyborgs were already 
part of modern life in medicine, informatics, everyday life, as well as 
weaponry and warfare, she explained. As she stated, “By the late twentieth 
century, our time, a mythic time, we are all chimeras, theorized and 
fabricated hybrids of machine and organism; in short, we are cyborgs. The 
cyborg is our ontology; it gives us our politics.”[31] Cyborgs already 
appeared in popular culture in books by Octavia Butler, Samuel R. Delany, 
Vonda McIntyre, Joanna Russ, John Varley, James Tiptree, Jr., and Monique 
Wittig. In Haraway's view, such storytelling was particularly significant 
because "writing is preeminently the technology of cyborgs, the etched 
surfaces of the late twentieth century ... Cyborg politics is about the 
struggle between language and communication, about the struggle against a 


single code that translates meaning perfectly." 


“A Manifesto for Cyborgs” dealt with boundary-breaking on three levels: 
human/animal, human/machine, and physical/non-physical. Haraway 
discussed the extant affinity many people felt toward animals, pets, and the 
outdoors, making such impulses a viable point to begin deeper 


contemplation of the non-human world, adding that "Nature and culture 


need to be reworked. The one can no longer be the resource for 
appropriation or incorporation by the other.” It was time for animal rights to 
come together with environmental activism, Haraway suggested. On the 
human-machine boundary, Haraway noted that the intention of humans has 
always been present in machines, even if it hasn't been fully recognized. 
Rather than an unstoppable phenomena, Haraway said that human/machine 
interfaces had become porous in the late 20th century. However, she added 
that the human element of cyborg identity could keep the transition in hand 
if the will was there. Finally, she added that media imagery and the 
miniaturization of devices were blurring physical and non-physical 
boundaries. As Haraway famously wrote, "Our best machines are made of 
sunlight; their light and clean nature is caused by the fact that they are 
nothing more than signals, electromagnetic waves, a section of a spectrum, 


and they are eminently portable and mobile." 


Feminist theory drove much of Haraway’s boundary breaking, especially 
when it came to gender conventions. It was time to link the “personal body 
and the body politic” while doing away with purportedly natural views of 
reproduction and sexuality. A key element in the cyborg formulation was 
the concept of “intersectionality,” as developed by west coast women of 
color. Set forth by legal scholar Kimberlé Crenshaw in the late 1980s, 
intersectionality pointed out the multiple, simultaneous, and often-partial 
character of particularized “identities” within individuals and groups.[32] 
To what was perceived as Euro-American bourgeois feminism, women of 
color asserted that people are more than one aspect at a time, even if other 
oppressions may also be foreground. Sexism, racism, ableism, homophobia, 


and transphobia frequently interrelate and reinforce one another in both 


obvious and less obvious ways. In Haraway's view, "it has become difficult 
to name one's feminist position by just one adjective — or even to insist on 
it in every instance. There is an acute awareness of exclusion in naming. 


Identities seem contradictory, partial, and strategic.” 


While the privileged often seemed blind to intersectionality, those 
victimized by its workings knew it all too well. Outsiders in particular 
might see themselves as cyborgs, Haraway wrote, especially those not 
unrecognized in prevailing categories of gender, ethnicity, or nationality. 
Citing critical theorist Chela Sandoval’s concept of “oppositional 
consciousness,” Haraway sketched out a comprehensive cyborg political 
program: “Certain dualisms have been persistent in Western traditions; they 
have all been systemic to the logics and practices of domination of women, 
people of color, nature, workers, animals — in short, domination of all 
constituted as others.” Intensifying this repression of otherness in 
contemporary times was what Haraway term “The Informatics of 
Domination,” rather than the Foucauldian concept of biopower she 
considered outdated. The Informatics of Domination addressed what she 
defined as a “an emerging system of world order analogous in its novelty 
and scope to that created by industrial capitalism; we are living through a 
movement from an organic, industrial society to a polymorphous, 
information system.” This predicament called for an equally expansive 
cybernetic response, cognizant of the “the permeability of boundaries in the 
personal body and in the body politic. Networking’ is both a feminist 
practice and a multinational corporate strategy — weaving is for 


oppositional cyborgs.” 


These early works in posthumanist thinking laid the groundwork for what 
was to follow. Emerging as they did in the last decades of the twentieth 
century, the writings moved incrementally from reaction to proaction. 
Common in the arguments of each scholar discussed above was a critique of 
holistic thinking and other values central to western humanism. But is that 
all there is to say? Like many debates in contemporary society, opinions 
differ on whether or not to abandon humanism altogether. The challenge 
lies in finding a plan that leaves no one out, but that doesn’t insist on an 
oppressive conformity. Part of the dilemma lies in whether one envisions 
the future as either a continuation or a break from the past, and in what kind 
of plan can work in practical terms. The next section looks at this issue in 


discussing how one (or everyone) can “become” posthuman. 
Becoming Posthuman 


Themes of interconnection run through posthumanist literature: that 
knowledge is contingent on other knowledge (Hassan), that the body has 
merged with digital technology (Hayles), and that humanity is part of nature 
(Haraway). Considering all of this, critical posthumanism urges 
reconsideration of a self set apart from others and the world. It criticizes the 
tendency to problematize differences among humans, while urging a 
rethinking of the relationship of humans to technology and other species. 
And while hesitant to embrace totalizing ideals, many posthumanists view 
the earth as a unified system of organic and inorganic entities, also 
encompassing material and virtual elements. This dizzying array of ideas 
runs counter to how most people understand the world, raising questions of 


how any of it applies to practical issues and daily life. If indeed this 


emerging sensibility defines the current age, how and why does a person 
“become posthuman?” This section will first look at the idea of becoming 
as a philosophical approach to human development and insight. Discussion 
next will examine the implications the concept in social, ecological, and 
planetary terms, ending with a brief look at how posthuman becoming 


might change views of mortality and the future. 


Life is an ongoing process of growth and change — or updates — 
especially in today’s fast-paced and technologically mediated times. CNN 
Business recently reported that college graduates switch jobs four times in 
the first decade after school, requiring them to be multi-skilled and 
adaptable rather than wedded to a single ability.[33] By definition this 
requires responsiveness to the surrounding world and a capacity to read 
situations, people, and emerging needs. In more general terms, such 
adaptability also entails the social embeddedness and interconnection that 
binds any society together. Posthumanists often speak of transitions from 
one state to another as a process of “becoming.” Not that this is always 
easy. When personalized, becoming can trigger anxiety as one anticipates 
an unknown future. In a collective context, becoming can mean adapting to 
unfamiliar circumstances. Either way, a portion of the self must connect and 
sometimes yield to something else, reflecting the dynamic construction of 
identity and relationships. Awareness of the process of becoming helps one 
deal with it. Posthumanism addresses this in its emphasis on the changing 


subject. 


Posthumanists didn’t invent becoming. Scholars in many fields had used 


the idea as a synonym for adaptation and self-discovery. Philosophically 


speaking, becoming dates to the ancient Greeks. Heraclitus described life as 
a journey, wherein people make choices in pursuing their goals. Heraclitus 
also saw human development as inherently generative, writing that 
“becoming is not a moral but a practical phenomenon.”[34] This influenced 
Friedrich Nietzsche, who wrote of life as a process “to become who one 
is.”[35] Importantly, Nietzsche saw becoming as complicated by differences 
in people’s values. Recalling Heraclitus, Nietzsche distinguished between 
an uncritical “knowledge” of things and a more considered “interpretation” 
of knowledge, writing that, “The world may be knowable, but this alone has 
no meaning behind it.”[36] Most significant was what people did with what 
they learned, which varied across time and space. Nietzsche coined term 
“perspectivism” to describe this variability, a concept that later informed 


postmodernism theory. 


Mathematician Alfred North Whitehead spoke of becoming in an early 
text about what would be termed “process philosophy.” Contemplating time 
and mortality in his 1929 book Process and Reality, Whitehead saw 
existence as a negotiation with the external world. A person not only 
became a self but did so in relationship with others. “The advance of the 
world is the becoming,” Whitehead wrote: “It belongs to the nature of a 
‘being’ that it is a potential for every ‘becoming.’ This is the ‘principle of 
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relativity.’”[37] Gilles Deleuze later adapted this open-ended view of 
becoming to the things people create, noting that intention often drives 
personal expression. He argued that generative becoming can help one 
break away from normative “common sense,” social control, or even 
history itself, as typically construed. Citing Nietzsche, Deleuze wrote that 


“becoming isn’t a part of history; history amounts only to the set of 


preconditions that one leaves behind in order to ‘become,’ that is, to create 
something new.”[38] Put another way, becoming was for Deleuze a means 
to exceed the “actual” of mundane experience through the potentials offered 
by “virtual” experience. This has obvious implications for posthuman 


thinking about media simulation, avatars, and embodied technologies. 


Anthropologist James Leach employed becoming as a synonym for the 
term “being,” based on observations he made while working on the Rai 
Coast of Papua, New Guinea. Leach found an unusual understanding of 
becoming among the indigenous inhabitants, who had to make everyday 
tools and implements for themselves. The New Guineans believed the act of 
fashioning tools “created a new person” in the maker. Extending this idea, 
Leach wrote that those in contemporary Western nations often 
unselfconsciously reinvent themselves in everyday pursuits like “gardening, 
exchange, and spiritual activities”[39] Going even further, he argued that 
such “collective becoming” can override conventional perceptions of social 
belonging — even those as common as kinship. Leach pointed out that 
many people “outgrow” their families or friends when moving to new 


places or jobs, in essence “becoming” new selves. 


In his book A World of Becoming, philosopher William Connolly further 
examined becoming as a temporal matter. Connolly saw becoming as series 
of transitions, with people often caught between attitudes of “inevitability” 
and “possibility.” These two kinds of anticipation arise as people consider 
ambiguous or often hard-to-predict scenarios, and the different speeds 
through which they unfold. As Connolly stated, “We participate in a world 


of becoming in a universe set on multiple zones of temporality, with each 


force field periodically encountering others as outside forces, and the whole 
world open to a certain degree.” [40] Imagination enters these thoughts 
about the world, especially to the extent that people anticipate possibilities 
(for better or worse) rather than waiting for events to unfold. “Does the 
flow of time express inherent development?” he asked. Is becoming simply 
a factor of time rather than human agency, hence “subtracting the element 
of creativity?” In his answer, Connolly argued that human action inheres in 


a spirit of purpose-driven becoming when it is actively pursued. 


If becoming allows people to move beyond their histories by embracing 
the “possible,” it opens the door for a world with less conflict and inequity. 
Remember that western philosophy not only separated humans from other 
species, but it also cast some groups as less than fully human. Centuries ago 
this came from perceptions of certain non-Europeans as primitive, ungodly, 
or threatening. These misperceptions fed underlying ideologies of 
nationalism, colonialism, and racial prejudice, which rendered “others” as 
less-than-human. Aside from causing misery and war, the self/other 
paradigm eventually resulted in normative views of what it meant to be a 


citizen. 


In recent decades, the exclusionary tendencies of humanism have 
triggered push back relevant to posthumanism. In some instances this has 
taken form in alternatives such as José Esteban Mufioz’s conception of the 
“brown commons,” which he characterized as devoted to “a process of 
thinking, imagining otherwiseness.” With an inclusive and collective 
orientation, Mufoz’s “commons of brown people, places, feelings, sounds, 


animals, minerals, flora and other objects” deemphasizes the individual in 


favor of “a movement, a flow, an impulse, to move beyond the singular and 
individualized subjectivities.”[41] Another example appears in Jasbir Puar’s 
Terrorist Assemblages, which looked at policies defining suspects as less- 
than-human and therefore “unhuman.”[42] Puar explained how denials of 
legal protections renders detainees as “unlegal” via extrajudicial capture, 
processing, and mistreatment. Without rights or other forms of human 
recognition, suspect groups lose legibility and become unintelligible as 


humans. 


A special issue of GLQ entitled “Queer Inhumanisms” deployed the 
concept of becoming in what it termed the "nonhuman turn” in the 
academic humanities. Issue editors Diana Luciano and Mel Y. Chen 
expressed reluctance in using the term “human” from which a “beyond” or 
a “post” might be possible. After all, no scholar can truly get outside their 
own humanness and objectively look back. But they said one can question 
the category with a term like inhuman, which might chart a course toward 
an open-ended becoming. In this ontological maneuver, Luciano and Chen 
drew on indigenous thinkers, noting that in some traditions “many 
‘inanimate’ entities are seen as alive, sentient, and agential,” also having 
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“relational capacity ‘akin to personhood.’”[43] Looking specifically at 
gender and sexuality, the editors said that “Many of queer theory’s 
foundational texts interrogate, implicitly or explicitly, the nature of the 
‘human’ in its relation to the queer, both in their attention to how sexual 
norms themselves constitute and regulate hierarchies of humanness, and as 
they work to unsettle those norms and the default forms of humanness they 
uphold.”[44] Answering the rhetorical question “Has the Queer Ever Been 


Human?” the editors said, yes and no. Yes, “because this sustained 


interrogation of the unjust dehumanization of queers insistently, if 
implicitly, posits the human as standard form.” But no, “because queer 
theory has long been suspicious of the politics of rehabilitation and 
inclusion to which liberal-humanist values lead, and because ‘full 


humanity’ has never been the only horizon for queer becoming.”[45] 


Disabilities activists long have pointed to ableist conceits in 
contemporary culture, tracing their roots through centuries of bias 
foreclosing full becoming. Here again, presumptions of a normative 
“human body” often have treated functional difference as 
incomprehensible, disturbing, or otherwise “monstrous” — while also 
marking disability as inefficient, unproductive, and a drain on humanity. 
Writing in The Posthuman Glossary, disability writers Dan Googley, et. al. 
stated that “Our community of scholars and activists — critical disability 
studies — are, we believe, quite at ease with the posthuman because 
disability always has contravened the traditional classical humanist 
conception of what it means to be human.”[46] The authors then outlined a 
“DisHuman Manifesto,” which “unpacks and troubles dominant notions of 
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what it means to be human,” “celebrates the disruptive potential of 
disability,” and “recognizes disability’s intersectional relationship with 
other identities that have been considered less than human (associated with 
class, gender, sexuality, ethnicity, and age).”[47] Behind the DisHuman 
Manifesto is the “dismodern” approach to disability proposed by Lennard 
Davis in the early 2000s. With the recognition that to different degrees most 
people will fall prey to health challenges at some point in their lives, Davis 
asserted that disability had become the “new normal.” As he wrote, “In a 


dismodernist mode, the ideal is not a hypostatization of the normal (that is, 


dominant) subject, but aims to create a new category based on the partial, 
incomplete subject whose realization is not autonomy and independence but 


dependency an interdependence.”[48] 


With similarities to posthumanism, dismodernism turned the eugenic 
model of stigma on its head. In other words, Davis suggested a societal 
acknowledgment of bodily deficits, diseases, and differences — call them 
disabilities, if you will — and a movement toward a limited form of post- 
identity. This didn’t mean that difference or identities disappeared, but 
rather, that they simply would become a common currency. As he put it, 
rather than repressing the ubiquity of disability, or rather that trying to hide 
these qualities from view, “we should amplify that quality to distinguish it 
from other identity groups that have” while calling it something else 
altogether.[49] At a time when bodily vulnerability has become coextensive 
with most of the population, America perhaps has reached what Davis has 
called “dismodern” moment: “Those who pushed identity had very strong 
Enlightenment notions of universal and individual. The universal subject of 
postmodernism may be perceived and natrative-resistant, but that subject 


was still whole, independent, unified, self-making, and capable.”[50] 


Common in the above views of posthumanism is a view of people 
embedded in circuits of interactive becoming — as members of a becoming 
society and a becoming earth. The effects of climate change, ocean 
pollution, and animal extinction have been confirmed, not only in thousands 
of legitimate academic studies, but in regular U.N.- sponsored meetings of 


over 200 nations.[51] This near-unanimous consensus has come from the 


growing toll of temperature increase and weather instability worldwide. As 
major cities like Istanbul and Madrid have run out of water, increasing 
droughts around the globe have caused famine and health emergencies 
affecting over 55-million people.[52] Aside from malnutrition and death, 
droughts also cause political instability. Climate scholar Dipesh 
Chakrabarty has argued that climate change has both spatial and temporal 
effects.[53] On one hand it causes regional and local crises, which take a 
greater toll on countries with limited infrastructure and financial resources. 
But additionally, climate change demonstrates the existential possibility of 
extinction, first anong non-human species but later humanity itself. If 
nothing else, this disproves that longstanding conceit that human and 
natural histories are somehow separate. It also illustrates the relationship of 
human history to weather systems, natural resources, and other inanimate 


entities. 


All of this leads to two general conclusions about posthuman becoming: 
first, the ontological complexity and interdependency of humans and the 
non-human world, and second, the temporal reality of change and the 
possible of the end humanity itself. Such themes have driven the 
scholarship of Rosi Braidotti, known for works like The Posthuman, 
Posthuman Knowledge, and The Posthuman Glossary.[54] Throughout her 
books Braidotti has sought ways to reconcile the vast diversity in 
posthumanist thinking with a need to develop clear and practical principles. 
Multiplicity can be an end in itself, she notes. But without some underlying 
values it can founder in a sea contradiction. As Braidotti put it, “The 


common denominator for the posthuman condition is an assumption about 


the vital, self-organizing yet non-naturalistic structure of living matter itself. 
This nature-culture continuum is the shared starting point.”[55] Braidotti 
has written that “complexity becomes the keyword, as it is clear that one 
single narrative does not suffice,” but that such complexity can reside 
within a monistic philosophy of becomings resting on the idea that matter, 
including the specific slice of matter that is human embodiment, is 


intelligent and self-organizing. 


This means that matter is not dialectically opposed to culture, nor to 
technological mediation, but continuous with them.”[56] This core post- 
anthropocentrism is marked by what Braidotti termed “vitalism,” as she 
explained: “This vitalist approach to living matter displaces the boundary 
between the portion of life — both organic and discursive — that has 
traditionally been reserved for anthropos, that is to say bios, and the wider 
scope of animal and nonhuman life.”[57] Braidotti sees zoé as a potentially 
unifying idea, as a "transversal force that cuts across and reconnects 
previously segregated species, categories and domains. Zoe-centered 
egalitarianism is, for me, the core of the post-anthropocentric turn: it is 
materialist, secular, grounded and unsentimental response to the 
opportunistic trans-species commodification of Life that is the logic of 


advanced capitalism."[58] 


Ultimately this vitalism confronts death itself. Posthumanism looks at the 
end of human life in two ways: as either the death of one organism, or the 
extinction of an entire species. Moreover, death is both a physical and 
psychological event. Normative attitudes about mortality make 


understandable assumptions about the preciousness of life, the “fight” to 


survive, and the tragedy of reaching one’s end and disappearing from loved 
ones forever. As discussed in Chapter 7, digital technologies now offer 
transhumanist schemes for cheating death, extending millennia of 
philosophical and religious doctrine promising eternal life in some other 
realm. But what if one looked at death as a natural process and a part of life 
itself, something everyone ultimately does within an ongoing chain of 
being? Certainly Eastern traditions like Taoism and Zen Buddhism see 
passing in this way, with death a return to nature in which the person 
symbolically lives on in the memories of those they touched. Somewhat 
similarly, Braidotti’s usage of notion of life/zoé does away with clear-cut 
distinctions between living and dying. As she wrote, “Death is the inhuman 
conceptual excess: the unrepresentable, the unthinkable, and the 
unproductive black hole that we all fear. Yet, death is also a creative 


synthesis of flows, energies and perpetual becoming.” [59] 


Seeing death this way opens new possibilities for the posthuman subject, 
a recognition that “What we humans truly yearn for is to disappear by 
merging into this generative flow of becoming, the precondition for which 
is the loss, disappearance and disruption of the atomized, individual self. 
The ideal would be to take only memories and to leave behind only 
footsteps.”[60] Rather than transcendence, posthuman death is what 
Braidotti terms “radical immanence.” Posthuman death and becoming also 
function at the level of the species, especially in the principle of 
sustainability. After all, what could be a better legacy than leaving behind a 
world with a promising future? Here notions of self, community, and 
environment become forward-looking and productive. Rather than leaving 


the world upon death, as featured in western religious faiths, one’s actions 


carry forward into future generations as a lasting gift and an expansive 


becoming. 
Posthuman Humanities 


It’s no secret that academic humanities are in big trouble these days. 
Falling enrollments and budget cuts reflect historic shifts in student demand 
and university support. Much of this is driven by anxieties among students 
who came of age facing economic uncertainty. It also reflects the rising 
realization among institutions of higher education that their very survival 
depends on watching the bottom line. The time-honored selling point of the 
humanities was in explaining the “human experience.” By default this 
anthropocentrism set the humanities apart from other fields in drawing a 
hard line between culture and science. It also promoted more problematic 
distinctions, as evidence grew over time the discipline really didn’t 
approach all of humanity evenly. In response to these problems, 
posthumanism offers a more connected and inclusive view of the species 


and an approach that very well could rescue the humanities from oblivion. 


Let's see how posthumanism can help the humanities. Higher education 
has definitely taken a more "practical" turn in the past decade - often at the 
expense of the humanistic values upon which universities were founded. 
When times are tough, students are more grade-conscious, competitive, and 
vocationally motivated. Student debt and skyrocketing tuition make 
students pick degrees that pay off. Cost-cutting, metrics, and performance 
outcomes drive administrators as well - a reality made all the more urgent 
by the COVID pandemic, which wiped out reserves and drove many into 


bankruptcy. Degrees and courses in engineering, business, and science have 


grown as courses in humanities and arts have shrunk. Observers both inside 
and outside the academy are getting worried about this pattern. Not just 
humanistic values are at risk. More and more evidence shows that 
commodification of learning undermines the spirit of experimentation and 


risk-taking that drives innovation. 


The information economy changed the way Americans think and create 
ideas— often causing priorities to shift in a more competitive, tightly 
managed direction. Academics in nearly all fields are recognizing the 
downside of organizing ideas into old-fashioned fields. Focusing research 
on certain problems may be useful, but it can also lead to distorted findings 
while cutting scholars off from each other. Territorial views of intellectual 
property fragment knowledge into academic disciplines, proprietary 
domains, and other "silos." The university's historic role of representing all 
of human knowledge has been undermined by utility and market demand, 
which rank some disciplines over others. The humanities have been hit 
hard, with the number of degrees falling to its lowest level in 70 years. Just 
in the last two years, Inside Higher Ed reported a 9 percent decline in 
humanities enrollment. Attrition in history, archeology, and classical studies 


were nearly double that amount.[61] 


Former President Obama once made a famous joke about the foolishness 
of an art history degree. Obama echoed the sentiments of many business 
leaders, observing that "young people don't see the trades and skilled 
manufacturing as viable careers. "But I promise you, people can make a lot 
more with skilled manufacturing and the trades than they could with an art 


history degree," Obama added.[62] Obama's remarks sparked ire from 


academics. The president of the Association of American Colleges and 
Universities, Carol Geary Schneider, weighed in that, "In recent years, 
we've sunk into a 'what's in it for me’ approach to learning, making career 
earnings the litmus test both for college and for different majors," later 
adding, "The president speaks well in principle about our responsibilities to 
one another in a democratic society. But he seems to have forgotten that 
college can build our desire and capacity to make a better world, not just 
better technologies.”[63] Humanities supporters and critics have been 


fighting all too often. 


In historical terms, there is nothing new about the "crisis" of the 
humanities, owing to their built-in opposition to "practical" forces inside 
and outside the university. The modern humanities have been controversial 
even since their establishment in German-language universities during the 
late 18th and 19th centuries. To Friedrich Schiller, the humanities existed to 
battle "the threat facing the university" from business, science, and 
technology resulting from "an instrumental and utilitarian relationship to 
education and knowledge."[64] Eventually this resistant posture would 
harden into a binary between the "practical" purposes of fields like 
chemistry and engineering and "impractical" pursuits like poetry and 
philosophy. By the 1900s the humanities positioned themselves as "liberal 
education" providing curricular "balance” or a "release valve, or a safe 
institutional space, for talk about values, meaning-making or ethical 
concerns generally within a capital driven system," according to historian 
Chad Wellmon.[65] Later justifications would say the humanities were 
about “learning how to learn; learning how to think critically and 


systematically, to see connections among disparate things." 


But by the 2000s these arguments ran out of steam as students began 
fleeing the humanities in droves. Matters got worse with assaults by 
reactionary populists against the Department of Education, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, and the National Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities. Elements of this agenda came from the right-wing Heritage 
Foundation, which churned out "reports" stating that “taxpayers should not 
be forced to pay for academic writing and scholarly journals” and that 
“academics are no more deserving of subsidies than their counterparts in 
other fields.”[66] In taking this position, Heritage tapped into the 
longstanding anti-intellectualism in the U.S. population at large. In his 
landmark 1964 book Anti-Intellectualism in American Life, Richard 
Hofstadter dates these views to a revolutionary era abhorrence of colonial 
elites. This partly explains why self-made business leaders often react with 
such virulence to pedigreed “experts.” As Hofstadter put it, “The plain 
sense of the common man, especially if tested in some demanding line of 
practical work, can seem an altogether adequate substitute for, if not 
actually much superior to, formal knowledge and expertise acquired in 
schools.”[67] 


While federal cultural funding grew during the Biden years, America’s 
distain for academic bookworms persisted nevertheless. Given their long 
association with aristocratic canons, fields like literature and philosophy 
often get targeted as out-of-touch with the thinking of an increasingly 
diverse America. Beyond this, the humanities in many nations exhibit a 
nationalistic disregard for the literature and culture of countries deemed 


primitive or simply “foreign,” as well as minorities in their own nations. 


From the 1960s onward, this prompted many U.S. humanities programs to 
compensate with “area studies” programs focusing on the experiences of 
women, African Americans, Asian Americans, Chicanx/Latinx, and 
LGBTQ populations. Unfortunately, these efforts rarely got much money as 
they competed with larger and more established areas. Matters reach a 
breaking point in the 2020s, when civil unrest over police brutality brought 
widespread attention to the problem of structural bias. Universities made 
promises and launched hiring initiatives. But these did little to change the 


distribution of resources or overall faculty demographics. 


Posthumanism offers several fixes for these problems — first in 
overcoming "impracticality" by building bridges to science and technology 
disciplines, and second by radically widening the scope of the humanities to 
make them more inclusive. While non-anthropocentrism may sound 
abstruse to students and administrators, everyone now recognizes the value 
of interdisciplinary. Also, budget-conscious leaders see a practical rationale 
for consolidating certain fields in a post-disciplinary way. As you might 
expect, scholars began making such arguments well before posthumanism 
emerged. Following the introduction of area studies programs, postcolonial 
scholars like Edward Said argued for rethinking the established humanities 
in more equitable ways, writing that one can “be critical of Humanism in 
the name of Humanism and that, schooled in its abuses by the experience of 
Eurocentrism and empire, one could fashion a different kind of Humanism 
that was cosmopolitan." [68] Said argued the humanities could both draw 


from tradition and forge new ground "absorbing the great lessons of the 


past” while also remaining "attuned to the emergent voices and currents of 


the present, many of them exilic, extraterritorial and unhoused.” 


Why not take this further? Radical inclusion is quickly becoming one of 
the hallmarks of the emerging field of posthumanities. On the horizon is the 
more radical leap of critical posthumanism in decentering the human itself. 
But how practical is this? Institutions change slowly, and it appears that for 
now at least posthumanism simply is too obscure an idea for widespread 
adoption. This is not to say that scholarship about the anthropocene and 
cyborg identity remain entirely absent, but rather that they exist like many 
emerging fields at the micro level of individual courses, research initiatives, 
and academic conferences. Certainly posthumanism is alive in this way in 
areas like critical theory, gender studies, and technology from which much 


of its literature emerged. 


The deeper challenge facing posthumanism is that most people — 
academics and non-academics alike — are simply too attached to the 
“human” in the classical sense. Many prefer to remember humanity’s best 
moments, especially those of privileged backgrounds with stakes in its 
premises. This dilemma highlights posthumanism’s ethical (and political) 
dimensions as a form of ontological interdependence. As Braidotti stated, 
“To be post-human does not mean to be indifferent to the humans, or to be 
de-humanized. On the contrary, it rather implies a new way of combining 
ethical values with the well-being within an enlarged sense of 
community.”[69] Such thinking requires the courage to look beyond one's 


“self” in an increasingly competitive and privatized world. It entails the 


humility of recognizing a shared vulnerability among all living creatures. 
And it means admitting that damage has been done and is in need of 
redress. Here again, a philosophy of becoming opens the possibility of a 
better future, a place beyond the here-and-now into a time of unexplored 


potential. 
Posthuman Pedagogy 


The premises of posthumanities have implications both inside academia 
and beyond. Part of this derives from posthumanism's eschewal of the 
subject of "man" set apart from nature and the world at large. Principles of 
interconnection replace the isolation of individuals, as well as the often- 
artificial boundaries separating disciplines, groups of people, species, and 
other forms of matter. In this sense the domain of posthumanities becomes 
more than an academic issue confined to conventional institutions of 
education. Learning occurs in everything people do and is a lifelong process 
of constantly acquiring factual and conceptual knowledge in an evolving 
societal atmosphere. Indeed that very thing called the "self" primarily 
derives from various forms of learning, even though most people think of 


learning only in terms of school. 


For over a century writers and intellectuals have explored this expansive 
view of learning, not only in the lives of individuals, but also in the ways 
that groups and nations organize themselves, establish relationships with 
one another, and collaboratively establish the "reality" in which they exist. 
People are nearly always in a process of learning as scroll their phones 
phone, have lunch with friends, watch TV, or playing sports. Sociologists 


term this phenomenon "social construction." Such learning from "everyday 


life" became the focus of many scholars in the post-war period, with figures 
like Michel de Certeau, Stuart Hall, bell hooks, Angela McRobbie, and 
Judith Williamson exploring the influences of popular culture on people's 
understandings and beliefs. Taking this impulse further were theories of 
"critical pedagogy" developed by Brazilian expatriate Paulo Freire.[70] As 
practiced by Freire in countries throughout the developing world, critical 
pedagogy had been used by colonized citizens to analyze their roles in 
relations of oppression and to devise programs for revolutionary change. 
Key in this analysis was a process of dialogue in which citizens exchanged 


ideas in acts of mutual education. 


Critical pedagogy and posthumanism share certain philosophical and 
political commitments, notably the dismantling of hierarchies and 
decentering of the individual. For many posthumanists, principles pedagogy 
gets at the heart of how subjectivity is transmitted and realities constructed. 
A pedagogy of posthumanism can help people understand the origins of 
their thinking and hence open themselves to alternatives. Combining critical 
pedagogy and posthumanism in her book Posthuman Pedagogies in 
Practice, Annouchka Bailey said that such an approach provides a 
"recasting of the human and what it means to be human, and it's evermore 
performative entanglement of matter and meeting, subject and object, us 


and them, theory and practice, nature and culture and so on."[71] 


Pedagogical posthumanism can add another dimension to a refurbished 
humanities, inhering both in the subject matter addressed and the form of 
address itself. As with critical pedagogy and other forms of progressive 


education, relationality is central to the encounter. Conventional teaching, 


media, and much of daily life treats people as individuals primarily 
concerned with their own happiness, well-being, possessions, and 
advancement. This relentless emphasis on the self is backed up by centuries 
of thought and social behavior organized around the same premise. Little 
wonder then that competition runs so strongly in many cultures and that 
many have little time to think other people, let alone other species or the 


planet. 


Posthuman pedagogy holds the potential to disrupt these patterns and 
question the premises from which they derive. As in some eastern 
philosophies, value resides in the ability to see another person as no longer 
"other" enables capacities of connection, compassion, and empathy. 
Certainly the American rugged individual calls out for such liberation after 
centuries of competition, conflict, and other forms of misery. All too often 
history has seen these figures of self-interest and self-importance fall into 
chasms of self-blame and self-destruction. Critical posthuman pedagogy 
argues that almost everything about a person comes from their experiences 
with other people, either directly in the form of day-to-day interaction, or 
indirectly through cultural products, media, education, and other 


institutional encounters.| 72] 


It’s one thing to say this, but it’s another to actually come to terms with 
the idea that the "me" doesn't really come from oneself. This insight can 
occur in obvious and not-so-obvious ways. Ask someone about their 
political, ethical, or religious values and most will say, "It's just what I 
believe." But nobody is born with such ideas. Youngsters take after relatives 


or care givers. School and social life shape identity as well. What becomes 


the "me" is a process of selection. Brain scientists say that people go 
through their days constantly scanning the environment, subtly adapting 
behaviors or changing perspectives along the way. As one prominent figure 
put it, “We live in a world in which knowledge is all around us. It is in the 
things we make, in our bodies and workspaces, and in other people. We live 
in a community of knowledge.”[73] The catch is that people usually remain 
unaware of their dependence on the world of information around them. As a 
consequence many live with a "knowledge illusion" because they don't 
draw an accurate line between what they carry in their heads and what they 


draw upon from outside.[74] 


Posthumanism's expansiveness and radical interdisciplinarity support 
premises of distributed intelligence, both in the construction of knowledge 
and as an antidote to insular thinking. While the changes suggested by 
posthumanism involve a rethinking of the "human" subject and all that it 
implies, they also ask more profound questions about society and the world. 
To speak of humanism or humanity is a plural enterprise after all. As 
discussed in chapter 9, these issues fall within the philosophical field of 
ontology, which deals with matters of being and existence. Ontology looks 
at question like "What is the mind?" or "Is there a reality?" Viewed in 
ontological terms, posthumanism sheds light on many of the topics 
discussed throughout this book — especially those involving improvement, 
enhancement, and what defines success happiness and a good life. 
Philosophers have been exploring such ontological matters for quite some 
time. Critical posthumanism urges people to see themselves as "subjects-in- 
process" who are continually in construction, de-constructible, open and 


evolving"[75] This fits within the posthuman principles of continuity, 


ongoingness, and interconnection. More than knowledge or ideas alone, 
people's understandings of themselves and the world are always "in 
process." This means that no one is completely a product of their own 
experiences, but instead a combination an imagined "me" and the others 


around oneself. 


Such rethinking the self has obvious implications in social terms. 
Posthumanism's emphasis on interconnection and sharing makes it possible 
to worry less about the kinds of scarcity that animate competition over 
everything from property and resources to knowledges and the things that 
bring people happiness. Many of these negative impulses derive from real 
or imagined perceptions of lack, which send people searching endlessly to 
possess or "be" more. Social scientists long have known that many of these 
urges can't be satisfied in ways that people think because they derive from 
underlying desires for intangibles like friendship, family, feelings of 


security and safety. 


Posthuman pedagogy seeks to replace the negativity of lack with the 
positive energy of becoming. One way this occurs comes from the social 
aspects of desiring-production, as discussed in Chapter 2. As a function of 
the psyche, desiring-production is not restricted to individual motivation or 
action. It also can apply to "desires" for improving conditions for a group or 
community, a better world, or new ways of doing things.[76] This stands in 
stark contrast with the prevailing operations of work and school in an era of 
neoliberal capitalism. It certainly marks a departure from the prevailing 
culture of American higher education, in which students are treated as 


deficient until they receive expert knowledge and institutional certification. 


For those accustomed to continually struggling to get ahead of others this 
can be a big relief. Indeed, part of the appeal of this posthumanism comes 
from relational positivity it projects.[77] While this approach decenters the 
human, the posthuman subject is not powerless. Indeed, if learning is one of 
the ways young people are socialized into inequitable power relations, 


posthuman pedagogy can be a way to turn the tables. 


It should go without saying that a posthuman program of becoming rather 
than lack has political and human rights implications as well. Throughout 
history wars have been fought over territory, religion, or ideology — often 
motivated by perceived threat or scarcity. Underlying many ethnic or racial 
conflicts has been the systematic oppression of one group by an another for 
material gain, often accompanied by the scapegoating of populations as 
threats. While a host of underlying prejudices and misconceptions underly 
such conditions, one of the most fundamental is the simple fact of hierarchy 
— the tendency of people to establish inequitable relationships of privilege 


or disadvantage. 


Much of this can be attributed to self/other dichotomies discussed 
throughout this book and critiqued by scholars discussed in this chapter. 
The issue was well summarized by Trinh T. Minh-ha in writing that "many 
of us still hold on to the concept of difference not as a tool of creativity to 
question multiple forms of repression and dominance, but as a tool of 
segregation, to exert power on the basis of racial and sexual essences."[78] 
To get around this problem Trinh and others have called for ways of looking 
at identity that don't force people into binary categories. There are 


differences within differences, Trinh points out, as well as multiple 


identities, hybrid identities, partial identities, and so on. But most people 


remain stuck in regarding anyone different than themself as "other." 


How people think about difference brought feminist theorist Karen Barad 
to propose the metaphor of optical diffraction as a possible answer. 
Diffraction occurs when light beams are scattered into parts — as in the 
halo around streetlights at night or the colors of sunlight passing through a 
glass of water — with the diffraction creating a more complicated 
rendering. Barad recognized that diffraction could be applied 
metaphysically, as in intersectional identities, to better describe the 
complexities of human identity. Interactions between people are not matters 
of a single self being seen by another, but rather a myriad of diffracted 
aspects being exchanged. Most of the time people regard each other as 
either a refection or non-reflection of themself — images of a "me" or "not- 


W 


me. 


Useful as this might seem, the self remains the point of reference and is 
continually reproduced. Barad cites Trinh in noting that a conventionally 
conceived reflection defines "difference through a colonizing logic whereby 
the self maintains and stabilizes itself by eliminating or dominating what it 
takes to be the other, the non-I." This logic entails the setting of an absolute 
boundary or clear dividing line, a geometry of exclusion that positions the 
self on one side, and the other — the not-self. The concept of diffraction 
means there "is no longer outside/inside, that is to say objective vs. 
subjective, but something between inside/inside," Barad has stated.[79] 
Encountering the other is not a matter of one-dimensional reflection but 


instead an event of myriad "entanglements" with aspects of personhood 


negotiated and interpreted between the parties. Moreover, the process of 
diffracted entangling is not a single event but instead a dynamic "mattering" 


in space and time. 


Taking diffraction into the domain of posthuman ontology, Barad uses 
quantum physics to discuss matter and all beings. "Each grain of sand, each 
bit of soil is diffracted/entangled across spacetime . .. We are being churned 
by the soil, the wind, the foggy mist. A multiplicity, an infinity in its 
specificity, condensed into here-now," she wrote, explaining that a 
"diffractive reading might be understood as a form of affirmative 
engagement."[80] Seen this way, diffraction is a practice of reworking and 
being reworked by patterns of mattering. To Barad, "a diffractive 
methodology seeks to work constructively and deconstructively (not 
destructively) in making new patterns of understanding-becoming."[81] 
This is not in any way to suggest a universal theory of subjectivity, 
posthuman or otherwise. Quite the opposite in fact. What Barad offers to 
posthuman pedagogy is a more nuanced way of reading the plentitude of 
difference(s) in identities, organisms, and matter itself, a way of reading 


that acknowledges their endlessly proliferating ways of being. 


This seems an apt place to end this book about update culture and trouble 
it can cause. Throughout history people have struggled to survive or acquire 
more, often without questioning the underlying premises of their actions. 
Once seeing themselves the servants of divine authority, the cause of 
humanity eventually became a guiding rational for improvements or 
acquisitions of all kinds. From this legacy emerged contemporary impulses 


for wealth, perfection, popularity, and fame. If I had to summarize the 


preceding discussions about health, enhancement, happiness, and the good 
life, I think it would all come down to the problem of tunnel vision, the all- 
too-human tendency to foreclose thought around familiar options. Ease and 
convenience make unreflective thinking necessary sometimes, of course. 
But all too often decisions and opinions are formed to avoid further 
contemplation. Repeatedly in these chapters I've identified certain themes 
that repeat across conceptual domains and institutional structures, especially 
themes of identity, inequity, perceptions of scarcity and lack. When left 


unchecked these patterns of thought can bring out the worst in people. 


Attitudes toward technology have figured prominently in update culture, 
both in promises made for enhanced life and acquiescence to the 
algorithmic self. What was described half a century ago as a process of 
media manipulation and false consciousness has morphed today into a 
ubiquitous process by which every aspect of life is mediated by 
computerized means. No longer an external set of messages or images to be 
analyzed or rejected, the algorithmic self is constructed with every click of 
a mouse, swipe of a phone screen, Amazon purchase, or any of the 
hundreds of choices or actions made in daily life. Often these self- 
constructing mini events lie at the intersection of what "you" want and 
where an AI situates your inclinations within its own agenda. Without you 
ever quite realizing it, an algorithm is making your life little less 
complicated as the software helps with decisions and preferences of many 
kinds. 


Not only does this decomplexification run counter to the remarkable 


richness of each and every life, but it also forecloses curiosity and creative 


thinking. This comes in part from the desire for certainty that underlies 
rational thought but also emanates from insecurity, lack, and fear. This is 
how a useful urge for clarity can devolve into a dangerous tendency to 
avoid critical thought, blot out alternative views, and at its worst, cling to 
bias or misinformation. In a way, each chapter of this book has been an 
exploration of this problem — whether the topic has been self- 
improvement, schooling, workplace technology, or body enhancement. 
Sometimes the things we think we want, or the things others want for us, 
may not be in our best interest. And sometimes we simply make mistakes, 
get it wrong, or change our minds. This is where the final message of this 
book gets even more important and even more challenging to accept. Here 
is where it is time to change course, go a different way, start over, or scrap 


the entire project. 


Not that change is easy. Often there is a price to be paid. And let's be 
clear about this. In any of the categories discussed in the book change needs 
to be discussed relationally and relatively. That is, change does not occur 
for everyone the same way, with the same stakes or same degree of 
difficulty. One person's life changes may be a series of happy accidents, 
while another's may entail constant struggle. A simple decision for one 
person may be impossible for someone else. That said, change is the only 
constant we can rely upon. The challenge lies in recognizing forces the 
affect change, planning appropriately, and not being too hard on oneself 


when things go wrong. 
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